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SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


‘*T Hops,” writes Thackeray of 
Robert Southey —“ I hope his life 
will not be forgotten, for it is 
sublime in its simplicity, its en- 
ergy, its honour, its affections. 
Southey’s private letters are worth 
piles of epics.” 

There is in the possession of the 
writer of these pages a small col- 
lection of hitherto unpublished 
letters of great interest. They 
are written by Southey to his 
friend John May, who may be 
introduced to the reader as the 
one to whom Southey dedicated 
his short and incomplete autobio- 
graphy. They became acquainted 
at Lisbon, when the poet was 
a@ very young man, and their 
friendship proved to be of lifelong 
duration. We find Southey in 
1818 expressing his satisfaction at 
becoming possessed for the first 
time in his life of the sum of 
£300, which he proposes to invest 
in the Three Per Cents. “TI have 
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already a hundred pounds there,” 
he writes triumphantly. “I shall 
be worth £12 a-year!” By 1821, 
as the result of unwearied exer- 
tions, he has increased the amount 
to £625. Then comes bad news 
of May, business troubles, and the 
total loss of all his fortune. 
Without hesitation the whole of 
Southey’s fund—the savings of 
half a lifetime—is transferred 
from his name to that of May, 
whom he cordially invites to 
break away from business worries 
and come to Keswick, where he 
was living with his wife and 
family. 

The first letter, however, dates 
long before this time. It is writ- 
ten in 1799, when the poet’s 
friendship with May was only 
four years old :— 


“Tt is long since I have heard from 

you. I saw the marriage of, I sup- 

, one of your sisters announced 

in the papers; at the time I wished 
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it had been your own, but if the 
single man be never quite happy, 
neither can he be ever quite other- 
wise. In sickness, in poverty, in 
death, the evil extends not beyond 
himself ; he is prepared for all the 
contingencies of life, and its close is 
not embittered by the grief of the 
survivors, whose happiness or welfare 
depends upon him. It has always 
been my wish to die far away from 
my friends—to crawl like a dog into 
some corner, and expire unseen, I 
would neither give nor receive un- 
availing pain. 

“Of the few books with me I am 
most engaged with the Koran. It is 
dull, and full of repetitions, but there 
is an interesting simplicity in the 
tenets it inculcates. 

“What was Mohammed? Self- 
deceived, or knowingly a deceiver ? 
If an enthusiast, the question again 
occurs, wherein does real inspiration 
differ from mistaken? This is a 
question that puzzles me, because to 
the individual they are the same, and 
both effects equally proceed from the 
first impeller of all motives, who 
must have ordained whatever he 
pe. In this train of reasoning 

suspect a fallacy but cannot dis- 
cover it. But of Mohammed—there 
is one fact which in my judgment 
stamps the impostor—he made too 
free with the wife of Zeid, and very 
speedily had a verse of the K. re- 
vealed to allow him to marry her. 
The vice may be attributed to his 
country and constitution, but the dis- 

nsation was the work of a scoundrel 
imposing upon fools. 

“The huge monstrous fable of 
Mohammedanism, his extravagant 
miracles, and the rabbinical tenets of 
his followers appear nowhere in the 
written book. Admit the inspiration 
of the writer, and there is nothing to 
shock belief. There is but one God 
—this is the foundation : Mohammed 
is his prophet—this is the superstruc- 
ture. His followers must have been 
miserably credulous. They gained a 
victory over the Koreish with very 
inferior numbers, and fought lustily 
for it. Yet Mohammed says, and 
appeals to them for the truth of what 
he says, that not they beat the 
Koreish, but 3000 angels won the 


victory for them. The system has 
been miserably perverted and fatally 
successful. Bagdad and Cordova had 
their period of munificence and litera- 
ture, all else in the history of this 
religion is brutal ignorance and fero- 
city. Itis but a system of degrada- 
tion and depopulation, whose over- 
throw is to & desired as one great 
step to general amelioration. If you 
could get me Anquitel du Perron’s 
‘ Zendavesta’ I should be very glad ; 
it is not easily met with, but per- 
haps your bookseller might meet 
with a copy.” 


The romantic and unusual cir- 
cumstances of his marriage may 
not be fresh in the mind of the 
reader, and may be briefly touched 
upon 

His attachment at the very early 
age of twenty to Edith Fricker, a 
sister of Coleridge’s wife, a young 
and penniless girl, was naturally 
viewed with some misgiving by 
the family circle, though there is 
reason to believe that his mother 
sympathised with and believed in 
its strength and stability. His 
uncle, Mr Hill, of whom Southey 
always speaks in terms of affection 
and respect, was especially con- 
cerned at what he considered to 
be Robert’s “entanglement,” and 
after many attempts to separate 
him from his fiancée, made a pro- 
posal that Robert should accom- 
pany him to Lisbon, where he 
intended making a lengthy stay. 
The real motive of this arrange- 


ment was not avowed, but to the. 


young lover it was obvious that 
it was another endeavour, kindly 
meant but utterly mistaken, to 
wean him from the object of 
his attachment. He could not 
refuse to go, but feeling him- 
self bound to his young be- 
trothed by the ties of honour as 
well as of affection, he arranged a 
hasty and secret marriage on the 
very day of his departure from 
England, taking leave of his bride 


a 
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at the church door with a heavy 
heart, and hastening to Falmouth 
to join his uncle, preparatory to 
leaving England. 

“‘ Never,” he writes to his friend 
Grosvenor Bedford — “ never did 
a man stand at the altar with such 
strange feelings as I did: she 
returned the pressure of my hand, 
and we parted in silence.” The 
little bride, her wédding ring 
hung in a ribbon round her neck, 
returned to her home, 

Such a marriage was un- 
doubtedly an experiment fall of 
risk, but its results go far to justify 
the wisdom of his choice, and his 
insight and judgment, even at the 
early age of twenty-one. It does 
not appear that any permanent 
effort at concealment was planned 
by the youthful couple, for a very 
few weeks afterwards we find 
Robert openly alluding to his 
marriage in his letters to several 
friends,—always disclaiming any 
other motive for the abruptness of 
the affair than the one given above. 

The next letter, written a month 
after the preceding one, shows us 
the poet in a more normal and 
cheerful state of mind. 


“There are three classes of people 
in whose society I find pleasure— 
those in whom I meet with similarity 
of opinion ; those who, from a simi- 
larity of feeling, tolerate differences 
of opinion ; and those to whom long 
acquaintance has attached me, who 
neither think nor feel with me, but 
who have the same recollections, and 
can talk of other times and other 
scenes. Accustomed to seclusion, or 
to the company of those who know 
me, and to whom I can let out every 
thought as it rises, without the 
danger of being judged by a soli- 
tary expression, [ am uncomfortable 
amongst strangers. A man loses 
many privileges when he is known 
to the world. Go where I will, 
my name has gone before me, and 
strangers either receive me with ex- 
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pectations that I cannot gratify, or 
with evil prepossessions that I cannot 
remove. It is only in a stage-coach 
that I am on an equal footing with 
my companions, and it is there that 
I talk the most, and leave them in 
the best humour with me. 

“George Coleridge has been very 
friendly towards me, and I feel that 
his opinion of me has been influenced 
by you. He has his brother’s fore- 
head, but no other resemblance. It 
is wonderful how the strong feelings 
induced by composition change the 
countenance. Strong thought is 
labour, an exercise essential to the 
mind’s health; and the face of a 
thinking man, like the legs of a 
porter, or the arms of a blacksmith, 
indicate how he has been employed. 

“Something I shall one day build 
on the base of Zoroaster, but what I 
know not. I feel myself pledged to 
Mango Capac, and if I can see the 
propriety of ewe, Pa super- 
natural with philosophical narration, 
he shall be brought from Persia. My 
head is full of plans; it seems as 
though all that I have yet done is the 
mere apprenticeship of poetry—the 
rude work which has taught me only 
how to manage my tools. 

“Since the beginning of this letter, 
I bore part in an interesting con- 
versation with George Coleridge—it 
was upon the tendency of Christ- 
ianity. His brother Edward, who 
seldom talks much to the purpose, 
talked only to confuse and misunder- 
stand, but afterwards, when we 
walked out, he understood us better. 
We were talking upon the equali- 
tarian doctrine of the Gospel,—a 
doctrine which you know I see there, 
and which is intimately blended with 
all my opinions and systems, their 
foundation indeed, their life and 
soul. 

“T could soon grow unreserved 
with him, and talk from immediate 
impulse. We are all a good deal 
amused by the old lady. She could 
not hear what was going on, but 
seeing Samuel arguing with his 
brothers, took it for granted that he 
must have been wrong, and cried out, 
‘Ah! if your poor father had been 
alive he would soon have convinced 
you !’” 
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In the letter which follows, the 
clear business-like arrangement of 
his affairs in the event of unfore- 
seen contingencies cannot but strike 
us, accustomed as we are to the 
easy go-as-you-please system, the 
indulgence in which we must re- 
cognise as the characteristic of 
the poetic temperament. But it 
must be remembered that Robert 
Southey was not exclusively a 
poet. He himself tells us of a 
“calmer and steadier pleasure 
than poetical composition,” allud- 
ing to his passion for historical 
research—for fact, as opposed to 
fable. It was his delight in 
actualities, as well as in the world 
of fancy, that bestowed on us his 
voluminous and valuable contribu- 
tions to the history and biography 
of the world—contributions which 
are apt to be overlooked in the 
popular estimate of Southey, who 
is regarded for the most part in 
the light of a poet-laureate alone, 
while the more solid part, of his 
life’s work is ignored. 

Failure of health, and a deter- 
mination to try the effect of change 
of climate for himself and wife, 
take him once more to Lisbon. 
He writes :— 


“ First as to pecuniary matters. Re- 
viewing of course must be suspended, 
and I have for some months ceased 
writing for the newspapers owing to 
inability from ill-health. The loss is 
not less than £100 a-year ; but an old 
schoolfellow, a clergyman, by name 
Elmsley, understanding from Wynn 
that I was going seen, immediately 
offered me through him a hundred 
pounds, a sum which will repay the 
expenses of the journey, the voyage, 
and the personal expenses necessar 
to clothe us for a twelvemonth’s 
absence. This done, my annual in- 
come remains £160, which you will 
receive quarterly, and to which 
amount I will draw upon you. There 
will be also from ten to twenty pounds 
due from the ‘Critical Review,’ which 
I shall direct to be paid to you. 
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“T shall send over my ‘ Thalaba’ 
for publication. This will assuredly 
—though I reserve the copyright of 
the after - editions — produce £100. 
Some one of/my friends who is con- 
nected with the booksellers will trans- 
act the business for me, and the 
money shall be deposited in your 
hands: this is my fund for our re- 
turn. 

“Tf peace permits I will return 
over the Pyrenees, and in that case 
the journey will pay its own expenses. 
My destined employment in Portugal 
you are acquainted with. In order 
to keep up my connection with the 
‘Critical Review,’ I have engaged to 
review Portuguese books,and Spanish, 
if I can get them. There will be so 
little to do that it cannot be esti- 
mated at more ‘than ten pounds’ 
worth, but it continues my connec- 
tion. 

“The ‘ Annual Anthology’ remains 
charged for some articles which I 
wish to have sent to my uncle in the 
autumn, and for ten pounds towards 
the maintenance of my cousin Mar- 

ret. 

“My brother Harry ... this is the 
most awkward circumstance. I had 
been looking on to a house in London 
where he could have had a home 
when he left Mr Maurice. Harry 
was 16 in January last. I know not 
how he can be better, or indeed 
otherwise placed than where he is. 

“My mother will remain with her 
sister. I wished her to have passed 
the summer at Burton, where she 
might easily have found some ac- 
quaintance to have accompanied her, 
and shared her housekeeping ex- 
penses. She is never happy with her 
sister, a miserable woman with whom 
no one could be happy. Nothing 
unpleasant but this recollection will 
accompany me. 

“My worldly affairs in case of © 
death are easily arranged. A copy 
of ‘Madoc’ is in the possession 
of my friend Charles Danvers. 
Incorrect as it now is, should I be 
summoned to another state of exist- 
ence, its value will be considerably 
more than you imagine. Coleridge 
would edit this, or whatever else 
I may leave worth editing: the pro- 
duce you would dispose of as might 
best serve Edith—and my mother ; 
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but if my mother will not live with 
Edith, the little annuity that may be 
raised must not be lessened by the 
smallest part going into the College 
Green. 

“My two younger brothers have 
uncommon talents. I trust I shall 
live to bring them forward so as to 
see them hold honourable and useful 
stations in society ; if it be ordered 
otherwise, the name they bear will 
continue or procure them friends, 
and their abilities remain a better 
inheritance than wealth. 


“April 2, 1800.” 


The letter next given, written 
from Lisbon, has its full share of 
interest :— 


“The summer has arrived, and we 
have had some days more oppressively 
hot than I had ever before experi- 
enced, accompanied with the hot 
wind, a sort of bastard siroc which 
you must remember, and which it is 
much more agreeable to remember 
than to feel. The disappointment of 
having a burning face fanned by a 
wind that heats it has been useful to 
me. I had described desert sufferings, 
and can now retouch and heighten 
the picture. To-day we have had 
the fine fresh breeze which in the 
West Indies they call ‘the Doctor,’ 
a good seamanly phrase well express- 
ing its healing comfort. The nights 
are miserably hot. I thirst after 
Cintra, and on Monday hope to hear 
once more the sound of running 
water. 

“We were at the museum on Mon- 
day last: there are the head and 
hands of one of our cousin ourang- 
outangs which I remember to have 
heard of some years ago. The a 
fellow who owned them was walking 
quietly with a stick in his hand—a 
European saw him, and shot him. 
He was more like the human animal 
than any ape that had been seen be- 
fore! Unless you remember the face 
you will hardly believe how human 
it is, with black eyebrows and a 
woolly head like a negro’s. I could 
and would have given a conscientious 
verdict of wilful murder against the 
man who shot him : the cruelty pains 
me, and I smile at the impudence of 
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a Portuguese in presuming to kill an 
ourang-outang as his inferior. 

“Some alterations I find here: the 
sight of a generation of young men 
and women whom I remember in the 
class of children, makes me feel the 
increase of my own age. Miss Sealy 
is now Mrs Dyson, the Miss Kosters 
are diffident and accomplished young 
women, and Miss Berthon, who wore 
her hair tied in a Portuguese knot, and 
was a pretty girl four years ago, is 
now the beauty of Lisbon. The 
burying-ground was an unpleasant 
sight. Buller and the old Travers 
and Mrs Bulkeley—their names stared 
me in the face, and the Penwarne 
whom I knew was under my feet ; 
and poor little Scott, whose foolish 
rhymes I now remember with a sort 
of melancholy. 

“Of the books which I have met 
with none has amused me so much 
as a metrical life of Vieyra the Painter, 
written by himself. It contains a 
good deal of Portuguese costume ; the 
poet is enormously vain and abun- 
dantly superstitious, but his vanity 
is so open and honest that you rather 
like him the better for praising him- 
self so sincerely. I have analysed it 
at some length for my sketch of the 
poetical history, which will swell to 
some size and shape before my re- 
turn. One of the Portuguese poets, 
the brother of the famous Diego 
Bernardes, passed his novitiate in the 
Cork Convent, professed at Arravida, 
and died a hermit upon that magnifi- 
cent mountain, a miserable useless 
life, but he chose his situations like 
a Pape and I can half forgive the 
folly of his retirement for his taste 
in fixing. The life of Father Anchieta 
very much tickled my fancy: as a 
Latin poet I biographise him, but 
Anchieta was a candidate for canoni- 
sation and worked more miracles than 
all the Apostles. Strip him of his 
miracles, and the truth is that he was 
an honest Jesuit, who wrote vile 
verses in alphabetical praise of the 
Virgin Mary. He was then among 
the savages in Brazil, and his practice 
was to write his verses upon the sea- 
sands, and then commit them to 
memory ; and so, says his life-writer, 
he brought home in his head about 
5000 lines. You may believe the 
Jesuit, if you please, but he is so 
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abominable a liar that I do not. 
Anchieta was in the habit of turning 
water into wine: ‘he did not do so 
once only, like Christ at Cana,’ says 
the Jesuit ; ‘and when the sun was 
too hot he called the birds to fly over 
his head and screen him,’ which was 
a much more elegant [gracioso] mir- 
acle than the cloud that shadowed the 
children of Israel. 

“T cannot understand the pleasure 
excited by a bull-fight, and it is 
honourable to the English character 
that none of our nation frequent 
these spectacles. I am not quite sure 
that my curiosity in once going there 
was justifiable, but the pain inflicted 
by the sight was expiation enough.” 


Pained and disgusted he might 
well be, with his strong affection 
for animals, and tender considera- 
tion for all things living —a 
characteristic which increased, in- 
deed, as he advanced in age. Oats, 
we are told, were his especial 
hobby ; and many a pleasant hour’s 
work was accomplished at a desk 
on a corner of which a favoured 
specimen of the race purred 
serenely. 


“ My acquaintance have been drop- 
ing off—not like autumn leaves, but 
ike the blasted spring fruit, and I 
shall again have the joy of meeting 
my friends in England poisoned by 
mourning recollection. 

“The birth of your little girl forces 
on me the knowledge how far I am 
advanced on my own life journey. I 
see the generation rising who will 
remember me when my part is over, 
and Homer’s exquisite lines come 
upon my mind of the leaves that 
bud and flourish and fall to make 
room for the race of the succeeding 
spring. 

“We left Cintra on Tuesday. In 
the bustle of removal there was little 
leisure to be sorry, but when I had 
seen the white palace chimneys for 
the last time, there was time enough 
in a four hours’ ride to remember 
and regret what I had left. The 
mosquitoes treated me like a stranger 
on my return: they found out a hole 
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in the net. I rose in the night and 
killed nine who had entered the 
breach, which I also closed ; but my 
hands, arms, face, and neck bore the 
marks of the assault. 

“Tt was not till we arrived in 
Lisbon that I was sensible of the 
astonishing difference between the 
city and Cintra in climate. These 
people do nothing to correct their 
country —everywhere some tree or 
other will grow ; the olive, the chest- 
nut, the pine require not a moist 
soil; the acacia even grows in the 
desert. The great and bloody Jofio 
de Castro is the only Portuguese who 
has left a monument of taste behind 
him. I esteem him more for planting 
his Cintra estate than for his exploits 
at Din. Every Portuguese then could 
fight and cut throats, but no other 
ever thought of planting trees for 
posterity. 

“T have drawn upon you for thirty 
pounds. I must beg you to send the 
same sum to my mother. I shall 
write by this packet to have forty 
pounds paid into your hands, which 
will leave me something in your debt. 
By letters from William Taylor I find 
it is expedient to remove my brother 
Henry, because he has outgrown his 
situation, and takes up the room of a 
more profitable pupil: this, too, I 
collect from his own letters. No 
alternative offers, and what William 
Taylor suggests is perhaps the best 
plan practicable, to place him with a 
provincial surgeon of eminence, who 
will for 100 guineas board and in- 
struct him for four or five years—that 
is, till he is old enough, after a year’s 
London study, to practise for himself. 
For the first time in my life I have 
the power, or at least it appears so, 
of raising this sum. My metrical 
romance goes by the King George to 
market, and I ask this sum as the 
price of a first edition. I have little 
doubt of obtaining it. I had designed 
to furnish a house with this money 
and anchor myself, but this is a more 
important call. When the bargain is 
concluded I shall desire Rickman to 
lodge the price with you. Harry will 
then be settled till he is launched 
into the world, and will then have a 
profession to support him—a useful 
and honourable profession which will 
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always secure him bread and inde- 

ndence. Norwich evidently offers 
itself as the most desirable place in 
which to settle him, where he has all 
his acquaintance and friends. There 
W. Taylor will look out for a situa- 
tion, if indeed he has not one already 
in view. Otherwise Bristol would be 
thought of, and there I shall cause 
inquiries to be made. It will greatly 
rejoice me to have the affair accom- 
plished to my wish. In the last few 
month’s Henry’s mind appears to have 
grown rapidly, and he is perhaps more 
awake to the future at seventeen than 
I am at twenty-seven. 

“You remember the old doggerel 
that ‘learning is better than house or 
land.’ ’Tis a lying proverb! A good 
lifehold estate is worth all the fame 
of the world in perpetuity, and a 
comfortable house rather more desir- 
able than a monument in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

“As a hot climate appears rather 
to agree with my constitution than to 

e any way injurious, I have been 
advised to think whether it be not 
desirable to try my fate at the East 
Indian Bar, where the success of a 
barrister of any ability is not doubt- 
ful. Many and powerful objections 
immediately arise. I doubt whether 
the possibility of acquiring any for- 
tune could pay for the loss of the 
friends in whose society so much of 
my happiness consists. The fate of 
Camoens stares me in the face, and 
if I did go, prudence would be the 
ostensible motive, but the real one 
would be curiosity. I do long to be- 
come acquainted with old Brama, and 
see the great Indian fig-tree; so at 
the end of twenty years home I 
should come with a copper-coloured 
face, an empty purse, and a portfolio 
full. However, I must give it a fair 
consideration. Tell me your opinion : 
in these affairs anybody’s is worth 
more than my own. 

“T have seen the poor young man 
whom you have sentenced to pass a 
winter on the top of a church, with 
the Abbé and Miss Montague. He 


is melancholy already. This morning 
I shall attempt to find him out, and 
half expect to see him hanging at the 
end of one of the long passages. 
George Sealey asked him if it were 
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not rather lonesome, and he replied 
‘rather so’ and smiled; but such a 
smile 
‘as bids 
To Comfort a defiance, to Despair 
A welcome, at whatever hour he will.’ 


 Octr. 29, 1800.” 


Here is ample evidence that 
generosity and family affection 
were no mere names to Robert 
Southey. In what an ungrudging 
and liberal spirit he discusses his 
young brother’s prospects, and his 
intention to further them to the 
utmost of his power! How un- 
hesitatingly Harry’s need of a 
helping hand is placed before his 
own earnest desire to furnish a 
little home for himself. and his 
wife, where they could quietly 
settle down when their wander- 
ings came to an end! 

It seems strangely contradictory 
and difficult of explanation when 
we find him remarking elsewhere 
about this period, that he feels it 
unlikely he shall ever gain the 
confidence of his brothers to the 
extent he desires. ‘‘ Whatever 
affection they may feel for me,” 
he says, “a sort of fear is mixed 
with it. I am more the object of 
their esteem than love.” And 
again, some years afterwards, he 
expresses a hope that he will be 
more successful in his intercourse 
with his own children in winning 
their love than he proved himself 
in the case of his young brothers. 
It may be that he was unduly 
impressed with a sense of his re- 
sponsibilities as elder brother and 
representative of their dead father, 
and expressed at times a more 
liberal than welcome disapproba- 
tion of their shortcomings. It 
must be remembered, however, 
that he was only twenty-seven at 
this time. Perhaps he was dimly 
conscious of some error of judg- 
ment in this respect years after- 
wards, when he penned the follow- 
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ing lines in his beautiful little 
poem, “The Holly Tree” :— 


‘And should my youth, as youth is 
apt, I know, 
Some harshness show, 
All vain asperities I, day by day, 
Would wear away : 
Till the smooth temper of my age 
should be 
Like the high leaves upon the Holly 
Tree.” 


A glance at the stirring and 
romantic history of Camoens, 
Portugal’s greatest poet, may well 
repay the reader to whom it is 
unfamiliar. Like Cervantes he 
fought for his country, receiving 
neither reward nor preferment. 
It is supposed that the friends of 
a lady to whom he was passion- 
ately attached, and who opposed 
the union, used their influence to 
get the youthful poet banished 
from his native country. At this 
period —alone, loveless, and in 
exile—he is supposed to have 
conceived his noble poem “ The 
Lusiad,” and doubtless found in 
the glow of inspiration, and the 
exercise of imagination, some re- 
lief from his grief. After an age 
of weary wanderings in many 
lands he embarked for India, 
where he remained until his recall 
to Portugal. But ill-luck pursued 
him. On the voyage home the 
vessel in which he sailed was 
wrecked, and the poet reached 
the shore with the greatest diffi- 
culty, carrying in one hand a 
bundle of his MSS., while he 
swam with the other. Every- 
thing else he possessed in the 
world was lost. It is, of course, 
to this incident that Southey al- 
ludes when he speaks of returning 
with a “copper-coloured face, an 
empty purse, and a portfolio full.” 
The grim irony of Camoens’s dy- 
ing words fitly illustrates his life. 
“Who ever heard,” he says, “ that 
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Fortune should wish to represent 
such vast misfortunes on such a 
little theatre !” 

In the next letter, dated some 
months after the previous one, 
Harry’s affairs are still under con- 
sideration :— 


“A letter of mine, chiefly relating 
to Harry, must assuredly have been 
lost. It matters little. At this dis- 
tance all I could do was to express 
a full satisfaction in what you and 
William Taylor had agreed. To 
Henry I wrote some five or six 
weeks ago, recommending an un- 
biassed choice, rather wishing him 
to follow his uncle’s plan than ad- 
vising it. Of his private allowance 
I could only promise him £5 quar- 
terly—a sum which, if good fortune 
enabled me, I should willingly double, 
but which you must be aware, know- 
ing the extent of my resources, to be 
the utmost I can spare from my own 
wants, and the demands upon me 
from other quarters. Some little, a 

sible £10, may be yearly hoped 
rom Tom, who is ready to do all he 
can. My uncle will, I know, supply 
any deficiency. Yet I think in cal- 
culating from £30 to £40 yearly as 
necessary, circumstances have not 
been sufficiently considered. My 
own personal expenses have never 
reached even to the smaller sum. 
I do not expend £15 yearly on the 
whole of my dress. With all linen 
Henry would be supplied from home. 
It is, however, always better to 
allow a young man too much than 
too little. I have felt the latter evil 
myself. The great expense of re- 
turning will sink me for some time 
below the world. Hitherto my re- 
sources have always been kept equal 
with my expenditure by obscure and 
unintermitted labour; from these 
means a residence here has inevit- 
ably cut me off. My expenses also 
have been increased by travelling. 
I could indeed make my journeys 
more than pay their own cost did I 
deem it advisable to publish the 
materials which I have collected for 
a miscellaneous volume relative to 
this country. From £60 to £80 
would doubtless be paid me for a 
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first edition; but, from the time it 
would deduct from the greater work, 
I think it would be a bad speculation 
from a pecuniary point of view, and 
in that point I must consider it. I 
have therefore no literary pay to 
expect (except from the success of 
‘Thalaba’) till a first volume of my 
history be published or ready for 
publication—a labour for which one 
complete year will be little. 

“Meantime I can review. I can 
write rhymes to the amount of a 
hundred pounds, but this is impro- 
vident work. It is spending the day 
in getting only am for the dinner. 
Like you good people in England, I 
have plenty of corn in the ground, 
but there is a famine till the harvest 
be ripe. 

“T am no ways weary of Portugal— 
it would be the country of my choice 
residence certainly. Its climate en- 
tirely suits me, and its materials now 
afford me such ample employment 
that I could beguile a more total 
solitude than that in which we live. 
It is almost a solitude, and I look 
with a hunger and thirst for the free 
and intimate society of my English 
friends—of those who can look back 
with the same recollections, observe 
the present with the same feelings, 
and look on to futurity with the same 
hopes. 

“My history advances well. I have 
stewed down many a folio into essen- 
tial sauce. Half the labour of a first 
volume is done—that is, the timbers 
are ready and the stones hewn, though 
little of the edifice appears above 
ground. To the end of Fernando’s 
reign the first sketch is done, the 
second draught to that of Diniez, the 
third and decent copy is now finishing 
the second Sancho. 

“My guides have been ‘Faria,’ 
‘Duart,’ ‘Galvao,’ and ‘ Ruy de Pina,’ 
‘Duarte Nunes,’ ‘Mariana the Rain- 
has of Barbosa-Zurita.’ Step by step 
the ‘ Provas of the Genealogical His- 
tory’ has been indispensably useful. 
The ‘ Monarquia Lusitana’ I have not 
yet been able to procure ; and indeed 
the books already named, with the 
number of others collaterally consult- 
ed, were enough to carry on at first. 

“When three months are elapsed 
from the time when you send Harry 
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the ten pounds, have the goodness to 
send him five. I will do all I can to 

revent him feeling any inconvenience 
or money—even any unpleasant feel- 
ing ; but these are my worst times. 
I live at more cost here than at home, 
and have running expenses in Eng- 
land also. Harry will, I hope, do 
well. He promises well. 


23rd May 1801.” 


The day arrives for his return 
to his native land. With renewed 
health, and a mind well stored 
with Spanish and Portuguese litera- 
ture (a rich fund of material to be 
woven into many a delightful page 
hereafter), he sets sail for England, 
where he once more tastes English 
“ bread-and-butter,” for which he 
has longed, and revels in the as- 
sociation with English intellect. 

The difficult problem of ways 
and means appears to press some- 
what heavily upon him at this 
period, but he speaks bravely and 
hopefully of his confidence in 
solving it eventually, and even 
lends himself to sanguine anticipa- 
tions for the future. When next 
we hear of him he is at Bristol, 
and writes as follows :— 


“Your letter found me on the 
point of setting out for Worcester to 
meet Wynn, with whom I was to 
take counsel as to my future destina- 
tion. He will procure for me a place 
of secretary to some legation in the 
south of Europe, probably at Naples. 
This will be a permanent establish: 
ment, with a prospect of something 
better. It will settle me also in a 
good climate, which I feel an object 
of more importance than I could wish. 
I know not what the salary may be, 
—small certainly, but certainly more 
than adequate to the official duty, 
which will allow me ample leisure for 
my historical pursuits, 

“In the spring my appointment will 
probably take place—the person who 
at present holds the office at the Nea- 

litan Court (or rather the Sicilian, 

or Palermo is the residence) being 
then expected to remove. [I shall 
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then, I trust, soon be able to lighten 
myself of all debts, though the sense 
of obligation, as it ought, will ever 
remain, An unhappy circumstance 

recludes me from immediately lessen- 
ing the balance—the illness of my dear 
Cousin Margaret, a year’s heavy ill- 
ness, the costs of which must be 
defrayed by me. She may yet linger 
some months, though recovery is im- 
possible, and from me her support 
also must continue to be derived. I 
have written to my London publisher 
proffering him another poem, to be 
ready for the press by the end of the 
winter, but requesting a part of the 
payment now—an offer to which he 
will doubtless accede. On this I should 
have lived, and sequestered my quar- 
terly remittances to you, but for these 
demands. Iam in deep water ; but I 
can swim, and happily there is land 
in sight. 

“You will ask why I treat for a 
poem rather than the materials which 
with so much cost and labour I have 
procured in Portugal. To Portugal I 
must one day return to correct those 
materials when they are digested, and 
to gather what remains. It is even 
possible that I may one day hold an 
official situation in that country. To 
publish anything now would be bar- 
ring the doors of the archives against 
me: my first volume must touch 
Popery to the quick—thus have I a 
year’s labour lying dead. 

“These are my plans. I am about 
soon to visit Coleridge at _Keswick— 
his house will hold us, and there I 
shall devote myself to labour as un- 
remitting as will be consistent with 
health and prudence.” 


The dreams of opulence hinted 
at in the foregoing letter were, 
as we know, never realised. Of 
prosperity in a worldly sense, 
Southey had little enough ex- 
perience throughout his life. 
But he bore the burden of 
poverty bravely and cheerfully, 
and was indeed at all times en- 
tirely without the stimulus of 
worldly ambition. It will be 


remembered that he afterwards 
refused a baronetcy offered him, 
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through the instrumentality of 
Peel, on the plea that it would 
be inconsistent for him to accept 
it in view of the exceeding small- 
ness of his means—a pension of 
£200 a-year being at that time 
all he had to depend on. After- 
wards, when appointed to the 
laureateship, he resolutely devoted 
the entire salary connected with 
it to the future support of his 
family, for whose benefit, not- 
withstanding his unwearied and 
unremitting labours, he had been 
unable to make provision. He 
did not obtain the appointment 
to which he refers, but accepted 
another, a secretaryship to the 
Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
—a post for which he was emi- 
nently unsuited, and which he 
resigned the year following. 

But before this brief experience 
of what he calls a “ foolish office, 
and a good salary,” he had decided 
on a lengthy visit to the Lake 
District at the eager invitation 
of Coleridge, whose glowing 
description of the scenery, pro- 
mises of congenial society, with 
easy access to books, sounded 
tempting enough. 

““*The house is full twice as large 
as we want,’ urges Coleridge, ‘it has 
more rooms in it than Allfoxen. You 
might have a bedroom, parlour, study 
in it, and there would be room to 
spare for your and my visitors. In 
short, for situation and convenience, 
and when I mention the name of 
Wordsworth, for society of men of 
intellect, I know no place in which 
you and Edith would find yourselves 
so well suited.’ ” 


To Keswick accordingly he goes, 
intending that his wife shall make 
her sister’s house her headquarters 
while he carries out the plan of 
which he speaks,—a tour in Wales 
with his friend Wynn, in the in- 
terests of ‘Madoc,’ the work then 
under consideration. 
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A spell of bad weather to start 
with was disappointing, and the 
scenery appeared tame to eyes 
that had grown accustomed to 
beautiful Ointra and its sur- 
roundings. ‘These lakes are like 
rivers,” he exclaims, ‘‘ but ob, for 
the Mendego and the Tagus! 
And these mountains — beauti- 
fully indeed are they shaped and 
grouped, but oh, for the great 
Monchique, and for Cintra, my 
paradise !” 

The acceptance of the Irish 
secretaryship changes his plans ; 
and after a brief sojourn at 
Dublin and London, a second 
experience of Cumberland more 
than reconciles him to the spot 
which ultimately becomes his 
permanent abiding-place. Mean- 
while, a little house in a pictur- 
esque part of Wales is the desire 
of his heart, and great are the 
plans and numerous the hopes 
with regard to it which we find 
communicated to several friends 
at this period. Every one has a 
dog, and most people a cat, but 
he will have, to furnish the Welsh 
cottage, an otter, a hawk, a snake 
(if Edith permits), and a toad to 
catch flies. Margery will be in 
her little high chair at the break- 
fast-table, puss looking for bread 
and milk, and the snake twisting 
up the leg of the table for his 
share. This to his friend Gros- 
venor Bedford. The inference 
is that Edith has shown herself 
possessed of a long-suffering and 
obliging disposition, if the snake 
idea is seriously contemplated. 

To May he writes :— 


“From the day of my last letter I 
have been in a comfortless state of 
compulsory idleness, occasioned by a 
complaint in my eyes. A whole con- 


federacy of evils attacked me im- 
mediately — swelled face, to that I 
applied leeches ; toothache, that was 
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cured radically ; symptoms of fever, 
which were driven out at every sally- 
port. I have got rid of all except 
the eye weakness, and that is very 
materially mended. lJLancing the 
lower lids was the effectual remedy ; 
still they are weak. I am beginning 
to read and write, but inconveniently, 
and with caution. 

“A residence in Wales will not 
place me so much out of your reach 
as you imagine, if I succeed in obtain- 
ing Maes Glyn, for so the house is 
called. 

“T want to take it furnished, to 
avoid the first cost of furniture, and 
the encumbrance, if by good fortune 
I should be enabled to remove to 
a more congenial climate. Twenty 
pounds is the unfurnished rent; for 
the use of the goods from ten to 
fifteen more may be demanded, if 
the landlord will let them. It is a 
lovely spot, in a vale among moun- 
tains, eight miles from Neath, with 
canal carriage within a hundred yards 
from the door. From Bristol to 
Neath is a distance of 80 miles— 
a friend who should leave Bristol at 
midday by the mail might reach me 
at breakfast hour the next morning. 
I will tell you more about it and all 
its desirableness if the business end 
as I wish. 

“T have just received a most valu- 
able book from Lisbon,—the unpub- 
lished Chronicle of Fernando by 
Fernan Lopes, a MS. by its appear- 
ance almost as old as the original 
work, from 250 to 300 years old. I 
am obliged to keep Lent with the 
feast before me, for my eyes are by 
no means equal to the task of un- 
ravelling its characters. Only one 
chronicle is now wanting to complete 
my Portuguese series. 

“You ask about Chatterton. The 
delay has been more owing to the 
quantity of new matter discovered 
than to any other cause. I daily 
expect to see it advertised ; it makes 
three large volumes instead of two, 
at a guinea and a half. Thus, you 
see, Mrs Newton, for 350 copies, will 
receive what for her is a very large 
sum. I have taken no notice of 
Croft. You will be very much 
pleased with a view of the front of 
Redclift church as frontispiece, show- 
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ing that magnificent ascent of steps, 
which is the finest thing of the kind 
in England. 

“Mrs Newton relates an odd dream, 
if indeed it be not a waking dream, 
akin in imagination and ententinte 
to Rowley’s poems. She dreamt that 
her brother had a monument in Red- 
clift church, the stones whereof were 
cemented with a hot substance that 
perpetually grew hotter and hotter, 
till at last it flamed out; that bein 
about to dress her dinner, she h 
no fire, and remembered these flames 
and went to them and warmed her 
food upon her brother’s monument. 
‘Now,’ says she, ‘my dream is out!’ 
Surely this is too well put together to 
be a dream. 

“ As for Bonaparte, the rascal hav- 
ing a hard heart, I should like to 
try to make him tender as they do 
legs of mutton—by hanging him: 
quantum suff. 

“23rd Nov. 1802.” 


The reference to Chatterton 
contained in the above letter is 
explained by the fact that Southey 
was at this time engaged in edit- 
ing all that was left of the luck- 
less young poet’s productions, with 
the intention of publishing a book 
on behalf of Mrs Newton, Chat- 
terton’s only sister, who, while 
the world fought desperately over 
her brother’s name, fame, and ge- 
nius, was struggling to keep body 
and soul together in poverty and 
obscurity. 

The name of Chatterton will 
always be an attraction, whether 
he is to be considered as the 
author or discoverer of the Row- 
ley Poems: and it is impossible 
not to pause for a moment at any 
mention of him, well known as his 
tragic story is to most people. 
The fraud, if fraud it was, which 
he dared in his sixteenth year, 
would have taken best part of a 
lifetime to accomplish by any 
being less gifted than its unfor- 
tunate perpetrator. Of his truth 
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and honesty there may be many a 
doubt ; of his knowledge, imagina- 
tion, and genius, none. 

A hint as to Southey’s own 
opinion as to the authenticity of 
the Rowley Papers may be gath- 
ered from his comment on Mrs 
Newton’s dream, which he records 
above ; but his generous indigna- 
tion at the meanness of Sir Her- 
bert Oroft (who, obtaining the 
loan of Chatterton’s MSS. from 
his sister, took advantage of her 
helplessness and poverty, and 
printed and sold much for his own 
benefit) induced him to undertake 
the scheme which ultimately placed 
Mrs Newton’s old age above the 
reach of want. Showers of abuse 
naturally descended upon his head 
from Sir Herbert Oroft, but his 
wise remark as to “taking no 
notice of Croft” shows his usual 
sound sense and judgment, Imag- 
ination might well picture a very 
different result to Ohatterton’s 
story had the poor proud lad 
thrown himself on the protection 
of such a man as Southey, instead 
of stretching a misguided hand in 
the direction of Horace Walpole, 
—himself an adept at literary im- 
position, as readers of ‘The Oastle 
of Otranto’ may remember, and 
whose hard and bitter rebuff to a 
fellow-sinner played so prominent 
a part in the tragedy which fol- 
lowed,— the black despair — the 
ignoble suicide—the pauper’s grave 
—a pitiable end to a dream of 
greatness. 

A great home trouble is in store 
for him in the autumn of 1803— 
the death of little Margaret. He 
shortly and hurriedly intimates to 
his friend the coming sorrow :— 


“We are in heavy affliction. My 
poor child is dying of hydrocephalos, 
and we have only to pray to God 
speedily to remove her. She is quite 
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insensible, that is our main consola- 
tion. Edith is suffering bitterly. I 
myself am recovering—perfectly re- 
signed to the visitation, perfectly 
satisfied that the loss will be but 
for a time. 

“Never man enjoyed purer happi- 
ness than I for the last twelve 
months. My plans are now all 
wrecked. Your letter was of some 
little relief to me. 

“Longman’s fears wish to delay 
the Bibl., and I am rejoiced to have 
no fetter upon me at present. As 
soon as it shall please God to remove 
the little object, I shall with all pos- 
sible speed set off for Cumberland. 
Edith will be nowhere so well as 
with her sister Coleridge. She has 
a little girl some six months old, and 
I shall try and graft her into the 
wound while it is yet fresh. 

* August 19.” 


The blow falls, and the fond 
parents are childless. We are not 
told whether the companionship 
of Mrs Ooleridge’s daughter is 
beneficial to the bereaved mother, 
but Southey confesses that the 
reverse effect is produced on him- 
self by the sight of little Sara; 
and in writing to his brother he 
complains that he is continually 
dreaming of his lost baby, adding 
bravely, however, “These things 
do one good. Men are the better 
for having suffered ; of that every 
year’s experience more and more 
convinces me.” 

In a short time he writes again 
to John May, but in no very 
cheerful frame of mind :— 


“Here we are after a_long and 
wearying journey little short of the 
whole length of England. On the 
way we stayed five days with our 
friend Miss Barker, whom you saw 
with us in London. The halt was 
every way desirable, for Edith was 
mn wretched health when we left 
Bristol, hardly recovered from a very 
sharp attack of fever. But she was 
Impatient to be gone. I could tell 
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ou what feelings came upon me at 
eaving the house where I had been 
so happy and so afflicted, but it would 
be folly not to suppress thoughts that 
end only in pain. 

“Nothing in England could be 
more beautiful than the site of this 
house. Had the country but the sky 
of Portugal it would leave nothing to 
wish for. I shall make the experi- 
ment this winter, and if my health 
bear up well till next summer, shall 
look for no other home; but in truth 
my expectations have been so often 
blighted, that when I think of any 
plans for the future it is with the 
same sort of incredulity that I recol- 
lect a dream. To be away from my 
books is a sore evil. I have sent 
enough by the waggon to employ me 
till the experiment of climate be fairly 
tried, and if it should succeed, can 
without imprudence collect my scat- 
tered sheep. My head, too, is hap- 
pily well stored with raw material, 
which will not be soon exhausted b 
the manufactory ; and Coleridge’s is 
company enough. For one whose 
habits are so sedentary as mine, and 
whose inclination clings so obstinately 
to the hearthstone, it is of some con- 
sequence to be in a country that 
tempts him to exercise. 

“T wish it were in my power to 
hq you a good account of Edith. 

he is very unwell at present, incap- 
able of any enjoyment. It has been 
a heavy blow upon us. My own 
mind is active even to restlessness, 
and it has now been exerted in all its 
force. Still the effect is deeper, and 
will be more lasting than I had ex- 
pected. I cannot shut out the shoot- 
ing recollections that flash upon me. 
If I yielded to my inclination, I 
should saunter in ‘solitude, dreaming 
of the other world and of the state of 
the dead. The Annual Review will 
force me to work. I expect a cargo 
from that quarter shortly. Have 
you seen the first volume? Almost 
the whole of the statistic department 
is Wm. Taylor’s work, most of the 
travel mine, but not all ; and I hope 
the difference is manifest. Among 
sundry miscellaneous articles of my 
doing, there is an amusing one on 
El Tesoro Espaniol, and one of deeper 
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interest upon the Baptist Mission in 
Hindostan, which I wrote with seri- 
ous feeling. This subject I shall re- 
new in the next volume upon the 
Mission to Otaheite; and it is my 
intention to belabour the Methodists 
with a hearty goodwill. 

‘IT hope to hear a good account of 
Mrs May and your little boy. You 
are a soldier by this time. I too 
shall fire away at Buonaparte, and 
perhaps hit him, for he reads the 
* Morning Post.’ 

“ God bless you. R. $8. 

“Direct with 8. T. Coleridge, Greeta 
Hall, Keswick, Cumberland.” 


The date of the next letter 
is 18th June 1806. It finds 
the Southeys with another little 
daughter — “the Edithling,” of 
whom we have many pleasant 
glimpses from time to time in the 
poet’s subsequent history. She 
was baptised “Edith May,” in com- 
pliment to the recipient of this 
little group of letters, who was 
her godfather. Other children 
afterwards appeared to brighten 
the home-life, and more tears were 
yet to be shed by the poet and his 
wife for the failure of early pro- 
mise, and the premature removal 
of a beloved object. But the little 
Edith throve and flourished in 
spite of many fears entertained by 
the anxious parents. 


“Harry graduates the 24th of this 
month, and leaves Edinburgh as soon 
afterwards as possible. His remain- 
ing expenses of graduation and his 
printer’s billamountto sixteen pounds ; 
this I have learnt so late that he must 
needs wait some days longer in Scot- 
land than would else be needful before 
you can reach him with a remittance. 
The reason is that Edith and I and 
eg god-daughter have been for the 

ast ten days visiting Lloyd and his 
wife near Ambleside ; and tho’ from 
hence to Keswick is only seventeen 
miles, a letter is rather longer in 
travelling that distance than it is in 
getting to London. He knew my 
intended movements, and, as he did 
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not recollect them when he directed 
his letter, must abide the inconveni- 
ence as a necessary and not unfit con- 
sequence of forgetfulness. 

“Last Thursday I dined at the 
Bishop of Llandaff’s, and was well 
—— with him. I liked him the 

etter for having heard that he always 
protested his exceeding repugnance at 
the prosecution of Gilbert Wakefield. 
His conversation was in a tone of 
exceeding liberality—even more than 
appears to me quite congruous with 
his silk apron; for certainly the 
articles of his faith are not all to be 
found among the nine-and-thirty, nor 
all the nine-and-thirty to be found 
among his. He paid me some hand- 
some compliments upon ‘ Madoc,’ and 
among others that of showing me that 
he had read it very carefully, by 
mentioning a few verbal defects as 
they had appeared to him. 

“My daughter was so delighted 
with the new gown which Mrs May 
sent her that I thought it expedient to 
inform her that new gowns were 
among the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world—a warning which, as 
you may perhaps suppose, has not 
made her a whit the less proud of it. 

“No news of Coleridge !” 


The anxiety expressed on Cole- 
ridge’s account in the above letter 
was at this time universal among 
the little coterie at the Lakes. 
More than two years before the 
date at which Southey writes 
Coleridge had quitted England 
against the wishes and advice of 
Southey and others, who rightly 
opined that change of climate and 
a life of dilletante travel would 
be powerless to bring about what 
strength of will and the stimulus 
and advice of friends at home had 
been unable to effect—the break- 
ing off of the unfortunate craving 
for narcotics, which was undermin- 
ing brain and constitution, and, to 
quote from De Quincey, “ rapidly 
killing Ooleridge as a poet.” 

Abroad he was determined to 
go, however—the result being, as 
was anticipated, failure upon fail- 
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ure, so that his condition on re- 
turning to England in August 
1806 was pitiable in the extreme. 
Southey, “hoping all things,” still 
believes in his friend’s reforma- 
tion, still speaks of the work he 
is yet to achieve before he dies— 
adding pathetically that if he 
should fail to discharge his debt 
to mankind it would break his 
(Southey’s) heart. 

On the fallacy of these and 
kindred expectations there is no 
need to dwell here. We pass on 
to January 27, 1807 :— 


“T omitted to notice the heavy loss 
you sustained in Mr Wakefield—from 
haste. Letters and a proof -sheet 
(which requires immediate attention) 
coming in while I was writing to you, 
put it out of my head. 

“What your loss must have been 
struck me when I read his death in 
the newspaper, and I sincerely con- 
dole with you upon the occasion. 

“The character which you sent me 
I like well, and what you have in your 
last added to it—better, because it is 
more discriminating. You ask me for 
an inscription. The successful one, I 
conjecture, will come from Dr Aitken, 
a likely man from family and friendly 
feelings to attempt one, and a likely 
one to succeed in it. 

“The lapidary style is of all others 
the most difficult. I have a volume 
written upon it by a German, 
but it is not here, and I have never 
yet read it. In my own judgment, 
the shorter such things are the better ; 
all cannot be said upon stone—com- 
prehension, therefore, should be aimed 
at, not discrimination. 

“T would enter his character at 
length in the register, by special 
desire of his parishioners—and in- 
scribe the stone with something to this 
a: This Monument is erected 

y the inhabitants of Richmond in 
grateful and honourable remembrance 
of Thomas Wakefield, their excellent 
pastor. 

“The full character would be 
equally copied from the register as 
rom a monument into magazines and 
County Histories ; from its unusuality 
it would have a better chance of being 
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read, and the circumstances of its 
being so placed would ensure belief for 
it, me it marble, having been so long 
taught to tell lies, could hardly expect. 
Your loss in such a man must indeed 
be serious, and there is little hope that 
it can be replaced. 

“T am not certain whether I told 
you in my last that I had adopted a 
system of earlier rising than usual, 
and thus won a good hour before 
breakfast, which being thus created 
for the purpose may allowably be 
given to poetry. 

“In those hours, and those only, I 
have gone on with my Hindoo poem, 
which was begun at Lisbon, and has 
been dormant for many years. Great 
part of it will be in irregular rhymes, 
at a higher pitch than Walter Scott’s, 
for mine is a lofty subject. This is 
not all: it is my nature to do two 
things at a time better than one. 
Or rather it is my belief that time is 
saved by doing it; because a train 
of thoughts may be ready for one 
when it would be necessary to wait 
for them before the other could 
proceed, I am therefore planning 
another heroic poem, to be begun 
forthwith, and prosecuted on these 
mornings when I am not ready with 
the immediate matter for ‘ Kehama.’ 
Pelayo is my hero, the restorer of 
Spain—a subject which has long been 
in my mind. Considering that the 
first edition of ‘Thalaba’ is lying in 
the warehouse, and that my whole 
profits on ‘Madoc’ have amounted to 
five-and-twenty pounds, this is having 
good heart. But I cast my bread 
upon the waters, and if I myself 
should not live to find it after many 
days, my children will.” 


A long pause now ensues in the 
sequence of the letters,—the next 
in order, written in the autumn 
of 1816, being full of keen vigour 
and interest in his work, with 
cheerful anticipation of good times 
to come :— 


“ Herewith I send you a draft upon 
Longman for £100, at three days’ 
sight. The last twelve months have 
proved highly a to my 
monied concerns, and for the first 
time have made the balance of his 
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account in my favour. There is good 
reason for hoping that it will continue 
so, and that it will not be long before 
I shall be able to clear off my debt 
with you. ‘Roderick’ has produced 
for me above five hundred pounds, 
by three editions—and the fourth will 
by this time have paid its expenses. 
Of the ‘Pilgrimage’ 2000 were 
printed: they were all sold in the 
course of two months, leaving me a 
profit of £215. My account only 
comes up to midsummer, and there- 
for does not include the ‘Carmen 
Nuptiale,’ but of the fate of which I 
know nothing,—nor indeed what 
number was printed. 

“The prospect before me is very 
good. The produce of my current 
publications may be reckoned at 
£200 a-year certainly,—not improb- 
ably at twice the sum ; and Murray 
pays me so well for the ‘Quarterly’ 
that I hope there will be no occasion 
to draw much upon the other fund 
for my household expenses. For 
some subjects he offers me £100 per 
article, — such was that upon the 
Poor in the last number, and one 
upon Foreign Travellers in England, 
which is designed for this, and which 
I am busy in completing. I have no 
debt but the one to you, and this I 
have great hopes of liquidating in the 
course of another year—for the next 
year is likely to be a productive one. 
The preface to ‘Mort Arthur’ (for 
which I am — much black 
letter, at some cost of eyesight, and 
no little expense of time) will give 
me £200, and the second vol. of 
‘Brazil’ about half as much, —a 
preposterous instance of the caprice 
upon which a man of letters depends 
for his remuneration! Perhaps the 
average may be fair at last,—but it 
is injurious as well as ridiculous that 
I shall derive my main support from 
what other persons might do as well, 
and what might never be done at all, 
—while for works of permanent 
value and great labour, for which 
peculiar knowledge, peculiar talents, 
and peculiar industry are required, 
the profit I obtain would scarcely 
exceed, and perhaps not amount 
to, the expenses of the documents. 
The volume will certainly be pub- 
lished at Christmas, and tho’ it will 
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be less interesting than the conclud- 
ing volume, I think you will not be 
disappointed in its contents. There 
will be no delay with the conclusion, 
—I shall never lay it aside till it 
is completed,—and the printing will 
be pursued without interruption. I 
have written no verses till this week, 
when I resumed the ‘Tale of Para- 
guay,’ which I may perhaps finish for 
publication in the spring. There is 
another subject nearer my heart, but 
I must refrain from it a while longer. 
It has pleased God to support me 
mercifully under the severest of all 
privations, and it would be sinful, as 
well as in the last degree unwise, 
were I by any means to foster feel- 
ings which it is my duty as far as 
possible to overcome. 

“Here is a letter full of my own 
concerns, but I will not apologise to 
you. I can enter into the feelings 
which your present useful occupation 
must excite. Wholesome they are, 
however painful. We must not envy 
those who are on the threshold of our 
Father’s house, but we may be thank- 
ful that every day brings us nearer to 
it ourselves. Meantime I labour dili- 
gently to acquire knowledge which I 
may leave behind, and to treasure up 
affection I may bear with me. 


18 Oct. 1816, Keswick.” 


Again a long period, nearly ten 
years, elapses between the last 
letter and its successor, to which 
it is inevery way acontrast. This 
one, dated 17th July 1826, tells of 
another sad break in the poet’s 
family circle :— 


“ Yesterday evening it pleased God, 
by an easy and merciful death, to 
release my dear daughter Isabel from 
her long sufferings. That the change 
is best for her I know and feel. For 
us it is a heavy affliction. I thought 
myself strong in heart for the first few 
hours after the event ; but this morn- 
ing I am as weak as a child, and my 
whole bodily frame is shaken. The 
necessity of comforting her mother 
and sisters will compel me to a degree 
of self-control which otherwise I 
should not be able to exert. Last 
night I felt like a man who has just 
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undergone the amputation of a painful 
limb. I have arisen this morning with 
a full sense of the wound and of the 
loss. But God’s will be done. ‘The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away. Blessed be the name of the 
Lord !’ 

“Remember us in your prayers: 
and may God, who visits you with 
other trials, spare you from such as 
this.” 


A few days afterwards he writes 
again, and the letter is ominously 
portentous in the hint it affords of 
trouble to come, which, by the 
light of after-events, can be surely 
read between the lines :— 


** KESWICK, 30¢h July 1826. 


“T have this day a letter from Miss 
Bowles, to whom I wrote upon the 
subject of the L’pool Branch Bank. 
She encloses to me Mr Manning’s 
reply to her application, wherein he 

romises to mention your name to the 
aeeshans who are employed on this 
subject. She has applied also to Sir 
John Reid, who promises all his in- 
terest. And to Mr Boaden, but the 
result of that application she does not 
yet know. You do not know Miss 
Bowles ; but if you have read any of 
her poems you will wish to know her, 
and if you have not, here are the titles 
of all she has published, in three little 
volumes, separately, and without her 
name—‘ Ellen Fitzarthur, ‘The Wid- 
ow’s Tale,’ ‘Solitary Hours.’ There 
are few persons who rank so high in 
my esteem, and the regard which I 
have for her is perhaps heightened b 
the miserable state of om health, whic 
is such that she seems almost to live 
by miracle. But it is not the weak 
and the aged who are summoned first, 
nor those willing and desirous to go. 

“My home is still, as you may sup- 
pose, a melancholy one, tho’ I endeav- 
our to lead my daughters to cheerful 
employments, and set them as far as I 
can an example of cheerfulness. They 
are, however, I trust, recovering their 
health. I wish I could see the same 
improvement in their mother, but it 
will be long before this can be looked 
for. I have much to occupy my 
attention, whereas she can do nothing 
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that does not necessarily remind her of 
her loss. Much of my time is ed 
in entire application to the work before 
me ; but her whole life is with and for 
her children, and whatever used to be 
pleasurable is therefore now mingled 
with bitterness. But there is no want 
of religious resignation, and it is only 
He who has wounded that can heal. 
“For myself, I am better in mind 
than in body; my appetite is good ; 
my sleep so far improved that I should 
think it enough, if there were not a 
sense of lassitude and weakness upon 
me, as if my strength were departed.” 


Heavy shadows, indeed, were 
creeping over Southey’s horizon. 
Time brought no healing on its 
wings to the bereaved mother : 
her periods of melancholy and 
morbid sorrow increased in fre- 
quency and intensity, until she 
became herself the centre of a 
deeper and more terrible anxiety 
than the poet had yet known. 
Fears for her reason—sometimes 
transient, but always recurrent— 
forced themselves upon the re- 
luctant minds of the husband and 
children. The unhappy sequel to 
these gloomy forebodings is well 
known— Mrs Southey became hope- 
lessly and incurably insane. Fora 
time, in the expectation that she 
might derive benefit from experi- 
enced medical treatment, she was 
removed to an asylum; but when 
that hope was finally extinguished, 
she was again received under her 
husband’s roof, and faithfully and 
tenderly cared for until the end. 

We gather some interesting 
glimpses of Mrs Southey’s per- 
sonality from the beautiful letters 
of Sara Coleridge, the pretty baby 
whose innocent smiles were fraught 
with such anguish to her uncle 
Southey, on his first appearance at 
Greta Hall, while mourning the 
loss of his eldest-born. Though 
not so handsome, in her opinion, 
as Mrs Coleridge (Sara’s mother), 
her aunt, she tells us, was remark- 

N 
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able for her “fine figure and quietly 
commanding air.” 

The sympathy of their friends 
was very precious to the afflicted 
relatives of her who had been a 
devoted and tender wifeand mother 
for nearly forty years. The Words- 
worths especially were moved to 
compassion, doubtless augmented 
by the presence of a similar trouble 
in their own immediate circle. 
Wordsworth, for his friend’s con- 
solation, wrote the following 
lines :— 

**Oh, what a wreck! how changed in 
mien and speech ! 

Yet though dread Powers that work in 
mystery, spin 

Entanglings for her brain ; though sha- 
dows stretch 

Over the chilled heart—reflect ! far, far 
within 

Hers is a holy Being, freed from sin: 

She is not what she seems, a forlorn 
wretch ; 

But delegated spirits comfort fetch 

To her from heights that reason may 
not win.” 


I have more than once seen it 
asserted that the above fine lines 
were called forth by the sad mental 
condition of his sister Dorothy, to 
whom he was so passionately at- 
tached ; but in an unpublished 
letter to his daughter Dora, which 
now lies before me, Wordsworth 
distinctly states that it was Mrs 
Southey’s melancholy state that 
inspired them. From this letter 
they are transcribed, as they differ 
in some slight respects from the 
printed version. He adds: ‘The 
thought in the sonnet, as it now 
stands, has ever been a consolation 
to me, almost as far back as I can 
remember; and hope that—thus 
expressed —it may prove so to 
others, makes one wish to print 
it.” 

The melancholy retrospection in 
which Southey indulges in the next 
letter transcribed is not surprising 
in view of the sad influences by 
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which he is surrounded. He is, 
besides, condoling with May on the 
loss of a brother. 


‘* KESWICK, 5 of April 1837. 


“My DEAR OLD FrRienp,—I am 
more grieved than surprised at the 
event of which your letter has this day 
informed me. Where an incurable 
disease existed no termination could 
have been more to be desired, in all 
its circumstances, of which the time 
of its occurrence is not the least 
striking. In such cases we soon learn 
to look upon it as a relief when that 
event has taken place which was 
continually to be apprehended. 

“The task upon which I have been 
for the most part employed has 
brought before me a train of recol- 
lections extending almost through 
half a century. In preparing my 
poems for the press, arranging them 
in the order in which they are per- 
manently to appear, and giving them 
the last revision that it is probable, 
or indeed possible, that I should ever 
bestow, the days that are gone have 
passed before me as vividly as in 
dreams, and I have forcibly felt the 
changes in myself, and in everythin 
about me. In the smaller pieces i 
have made no alteration than such as 
were required to get rid of faults of 
language ; as for amending juvenile 
compositions in any other way, the 
attempt would be absurd. But with 
regard to ‘Joan of Arc’ the case was 
different. That poem was written 
in 1793, and nearly rewritten as it 

ed through the press in 1795. 

y that time I had so far advanced 
in the art of poetry that the greater 
part of what was added then required 
very little correction; the rest was 
full of barbarisms of language. I set 
patiently to work, and in point of 
style have made the whole of a piece. 
If you saw the interlined copy you 
would wonder at my patience. 

“My poor Edith continues in the 
same hopeless state, sometimes rest- 
less for several days, then again quiet 
and silent,—quite manageable in 
everything, except that the presence 
of any strangers in the house disturbs 
her, so that it would be impossible 
for me to admit any company.y 

“Ropert SouTHey.” 
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There now only remains one 
more letter, in which we find 
Southey impressed with a sense 
of the change which has come 
over his once cheerful and happy 
home. Death has by this time 
released the long-suffering wife 
from her piteous burden of trouble. 
Edith has left her father’s roof for 
a home of her own. Greta Hall has 
become a comparative solitude :— 


“Poor Gilbert, when he drew out 
the scheme of my nativity, pronounced 
of me that I possessed ‘a gloomy 
capability of walking thro’ desolation.’ 
That capability is now put to the 

roof,—for this house is desolate 
indeed compared to what it was when 
you were here some sixteen years 
ago. 

“You will read with some interest 
the preface to ‘Thalaba,’ which will 
be ready for you at the end of this 
month, and that to ‘Madoc’ which 
comes next. Something more inter- 
esting to you than any of the notices 
in these prefaces relates to the ‘ Bal- 
lad of the Well of St Keyne.’ The 
extract from ‘Fuller’s Worthies,’ which 
gave me the foundation for that poem, 
was made in your little room in Bed- 
ford Square. Recollections of this 
kind meet me in every page of these 
volumes,—the when, and the where, 
and the wherefore,—the days that 
are gone, and the old familiar faces. 

“ But the most painful part of my 
task is over,—none but those who 
know under what circumstances it 
was performed can imagine how 
singularly painful it must have been. 
Yet it is a satisfaction to have per- 
formed it. On the whole, I look on 
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the minor poems with sufficient com- 
placency ; such as are mere exercises or 
sportive effusions have no harm in 
them, and the better pieces represent 


«. what I was and am,—you can bear 


witness how faithfully. It remains 
to be seen how the publication will 
answer. I am now so much alone 
that were it not for the habit of 
reading proof-sheets aloud, I should 
almost forget the sound of my own 
voice.” 


The fading out of a strong in- 
dividuality is always inexpressibly 
painful. The Robert Southey in- 
stinct with animation and earnest- 
ness, strength and mobility, keenly 
interested in public affairs, and 
insatiable in the accumulation and 
diffusion of knowledge, passes 
rapidly from before our eyes. In 
his place we see a Southey, rest- 
less, unsettled, and inactive, with 
a mind become practically dead to 
everything but his still beloved 
books,—an object of commisera- 
tion to all around him. Then 
follows the inevitable moment 
when—his sun continuing to set 
gradually but surely—the silent 
voices of the “mighty dead ”—the 
sight of the very books themselves, 
—are powerless to bring the light 
of intelligence to his dimmed eyes. 

Southey died in the year 1843, 
at the age of sixty-eight, bequeath- 
ing to the world—not alone the 
valuable results of his indefatigable 
labours, but an imperishable rec- 
ord of a pure and blameless life. 

E. Baumer WILLIAMS. 











For some days I kept to Glen 
Shira as the tod keeps to the cairn 
when heather burns, afraid almost 
to let even my thoughts wander 
there lest they should fly back 
distressed, to say the hope I cher- 
ished was in vain. I worked in 
the wood among the pines that 
now make rooftrees for my home, 
and at nights I went on ceilidh 
among some of the poorer houses 
of the Glen, and found a drug for 
a mind uneasy in the tales our 
peasants told around the fire. A 
drug, and yet a drug sometimes 
with the very disease in itself I 
sought for it to kill. For the love 
of a man for a maid is the one 
story of all lands, of all ages, trick 
it as we may, and my good people, 
telling their old ancient histories 
round the fire, found, although 
they never knew it, a young man’s 
quivering heart a score of times a 
night. 

Still at times, by day and night 
—ay! in the very midmost watches 
of the stars—I walked, in my 
musing, as I thought, upon the 
causeyed street, where perhaps I 
had been sooner in the actual fact 
if M‘Iver’s departure had not been 
delayed. He was swaggering, they 
told me, about the town in his old 
regimentals, every pomp of the 
foreign soldier assumed again as if 
they had never been relaxed in all 
those five or six years of peace and 
commerce. He drank stoutly in 
the taverns, and ’twas constantly, 
“TLandlady, I’m the lawing,” for 
the fishermen, that they might love 
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him. A tale went round, too, 
that one morning he went to a 
burial in Kilmalieu, and Argile 
was there seeing the last of an old 
retainer to his long home, and old 
Macnachtan came riding down past 
corpse and mourner with his only 
reverence a finger to his cap. 
‘Come down off your horse when 
Death or Argile goes bye,” cried 
M‘Iver, hauling the laird off his 
saddle. But between Argile and 
him were no transactions; the pride 
of both would not allow it, though 
it was well known that their affec- 
tions were stronger than ever they 
had been before, and that Gordon 
made more than one attempt at a 
plan to bring them together. 

It is likely, too, I had been 
down—leaving M‘Iver out of con- 
sideration altogether—had there 
not been the tales about Mac- 
Lachlan, tales that came to my ears 
in the most miraculous way, with 
no ill intention on the part of the 
gossips—about his constant haunt- 
ing of Inneraora and the company 
of his cousin. He had been seen 
there with her on the road to 
Carlunan. That venue of all 
others! God! did the river sing 
for him too among its reeds and 
shallows; did the sun tip Dun- 
chuach like a thimble and the wild 
beast dally on the way? That was 
the greatest blow of all! It left 


plain (I thought in my foolishness) 
the lady’s coolness when last I met 
her; for me henceforth (so said 
bitterness) the serious affairs of 
life, that in her notion set me more 
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than courtship. I grew solemn, so 
gloomy in spirit that even my 
father observed the ceasing of my 
whistle and song, and the less 
readiness of my smile. And he, 
poor man, thought it the melan- 
choly of Inverlochy and the influ- 
ence of this ruined countryside. 
When I went down to the town 
again the very house-fronts seemed 
inhospitable, so that I must pass 
the time upon the quay. There 
are days at that season when Loch 
Finne, so calm, so crystal, so dupli- 
cate of the sky, seems like water 
sunk and lost for ever to wind and 
wave, when the sea-birds doze 
upon its kindly bosom like bees 
upon the flower, and a silence 
hangs that only breaks in distant 
innuendo of the rivers or the low 
of cattle on the Cowal shore. The 
great bays lapse into hills that float 
upon a purple haze, forest nor lea 
has any sign of spring’s extrava- 
gance or the flame of the autumn 
that fires Dunchuach till it blazes 


like a torch. All is in the light 
sleep of the year’s morning, and 
what, I have thought, if God in 


His pious whim should never 
awake it any more? 

It was such a day when I went 
up and down the rough cobble of 
the quay, and to behold men work- 
ing there at their noisy and secular 
occupations seemed, at first, a Sab- 
bath desecration. But even they 
seemed affected by this marvellous 
peace of sea and sky, as they lifted 
from the net or rested on the tackle 
to look across greasy gunnels with 
some vague unquiet of the spirit at 
the marvellous restfulness of the 
world. Their very voices learned 
a softer note from that lulled hour 
of the enchanted season, and the 
faint blue smoke of their den-fires 
rose and mingled in the clustered 
masts or nestled wooing in the dry- 
ing sails. Then a man in drink 
came roaring down the quay, an 
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outrage on the scene, and the 
magic of the day was gone! The 
boats bobbed and nudged each 
other or strained at the twanging 
cord as seamen and fishers spanged 
from deck to deck; rose cries in 
loud and southward Gaelic or the 
lowlands of Air. The world was 
no longer dreaming but stark 
awake, all but the sea and the 
lapsing bays and the brown float- 
ing hills. Town Inneraora bustled 
to its marge. Here was merchan- 
dise, here the pack and the bale ; 
snuffy men in perukes, knee- 
breeched and portly, came and 
piped in high English, managing 
the transport of their munitions 
ashore. 

I was standing in the midst of 
the throng of the quay-head, with 
my troubled mind finding ease in 
the industry and interest of those 
people without loves or jealousies, 
and only their poor merchandise to 
exercise them, when I started at 
the sound of a foot coming up the 
stone slip from the water-edge. I 
turned, and who was there but 
MacLachlan? He was all alone 
but for a haunch-man, @ gillie-wet- 
foot as we call him, and he had 
been set on the slip by a wherry 
that had approached from Cowal 
side unnoticed by me as I stood in 
meditation. As he came up the 
sloping way, picking his footsteps 
upon the slimy stones, he gave no 
heed to the identity of the person 
before him ; and with my mood in 
no way favourable to polite dis- 
course with the fellow, I gave a 
pace or two round the elbow of 
the quay, letting him pass on his 
way up among the clanking rings 
and chains of the moored gaberts, 
the bales of the luggers, and the 
brawny and crying mariners. He 
was not a favourite among the 
quay - folk, this pompous little 
gentleman, with his nose in the air 
and his clothing so very gaudy. 
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The Lowlands men might salute 
his gentility if they cared ; no resi- 
denters of the place did so, but 
turned their shoulders on him and 
were very busy with their affairs 
as he passed. He went bye with 
a waff of wind in his plaiding, and 
his haunch-man as he passed at a 
discreet distance got the double 
share of jibe and glunch from the 
mariners. 

At first I thought of going home ; 
a dread came on me that if I waited 
longer in the town I might come 
upon this intruder and his cousin, 
when it would sore discomfort me 
todoso. Thus I went slowly up the 
quay, and what I heard in the bye- 
going put a new thought in my 
head. 

Two or three seamen were talking 
together as I passed, with nudges 
and winks and sly laughs, not 
natives of the place but from farther 
up the loch, yet old frequenters 
with every chance to know the full 


ins and outs of what they discoursed 
upon, I heard but three sentences 
as I passed ; they revealed that Mac- 
Lachlan at Kilmichael market had 
once bragged of an amour in Inner- 


aora. That was all! But it was 
enough to set every drop of blood 
in my body boiling. I had given 
the dog credit for a decent affection, 
and here he was narrating a filthy 
and impossible story. Liar ! liar! 
liar! At first the word rose to my 
mouth, and I had to choke it at my 
teeth for fear it should reveal my 
passion to the people as I passed 
through among them with a face 
inflamed ; then doubt arose, a con- 
‘tention of recollections, numb fears 
—but the girl’s eyes triumphed : I 
swore to myself she at least should 
never know the villany of this vulgar 
and lying rumour set about the 
country by a rogue. 

Now all fear of facing the street 
deserted me. I felt a man upright, 
imbued with a strong sense of 
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justice ; I felt I must seek out John 
Splendid and get his mind, of all 
others, upon a villany he could 
teach me to avenge. I found him 
at Askaig’s corner, a flushed man 
with perhaps (as I thought at first) 
too much spirits in him to be the 
most sensible of advisers in a matter 
of such delicacy. 

“‘ Elrigmore !’’ ne cried ; “ sir, I 
give you welcome to Inneraora! 
You will not know the place, it has 
grown so much since you last visited 
its humble street.” 

“ T’m glad to see you now, John,” 
I said hurriedly. ‘I would sooner 
see you than any other living per- 
son here.” 

He held up a finger and eyed me 
pawkily. ‘Come, man, come!” he 
said, laughing. ‘‘On your oath 
now, is there notalady? And that 
minds me; you have no more 
knowledge of the creatures, no more 
pluck in their presence, than a child. 
Heavens, what a soldier of fortune 
is this! Seven years among the 
army; town to town, camp to 
camp, here to-day and away to- 
morrow, with a soldier’s pass to love 
upon your back and haunch, and 
yet you have not learned to lift the 
sneck of a door, but must be tap- 
tapping with your finger-nails.” 

**T do not know what you mean,” 
said I. 

“Lord! Lord!” he cried, pretend- 
ing amazement, “and here’s school- 
ing! Just think it over for your- 
self. You are not an ill-looking 
fellow (though I think I swing a 
kilt better myself), you are the pro- 
per age (though it’s wonderful what 
a youngish-looking man of not much 
over forty may do), you have a 
name for sobriety, and Elrigmore 
carries a good many head of cattle 
and commands a hundred swords,— 
would a girl with any wisdom and 
no other sweetheart in her mind 
turn her back on such a list of 
virtues and graces? If I had your 
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reputation and your estate, I could 
have the pick of the finest women 
in Argile—ay, and far beyond it.” 

“Never mind about that just 
now,” I demanded, gripping my 
preacher by the hand and forcing 
him with me out of the way of the 
passers-by, whose glance upon us 
would have seemed an indelicacy 
when we were discussing so precious 
a thing as my lady’s honour. 

‘‘ But I shall mind it,” insisted 
M‘Iver, pursing his lips as much to 
check a hiccough as to express his 
determination. “It seems I am 
the only man dare take the liberty. 
Fie on ye! man, fie! you have not 
once gone to see the Provost or his 
daughter since I saw you last. I 
dare not go myself for the sake of 
a very stupid blunder; but I met 
the old man coming up the way an 
hour ago, and he was asking what 
ailed youat them. WillI tell you 
something, Colin? The Provost’s 
a gleg man, but he’s not so gleg as 
his wife. The dame for me! say 
I, in every household, if it’s her 
daughter’s love-affairs she’s to keep 
an eye on.” 

“ You know so much of the lady 
and her people,” said I, almost 
losing patience, “that it’s a won- 
der you never sought her for your- 
self.” 

He laughed. ‘Do you think 
so?” he said. ‘I have no doubt 
of the result ; at least I would have 
had no doubt of it a week or two 
ago, if I had taken advantage of my 
chances,” Then he laughed anew. 
“T said Mrs Brown was gleg; I’m 
just as gleg myself.” 

This tipsy nonsense began te an- 
noy me; but it was useless to try to 
check it, for every sentence uttered 
seemed a spark to his vanity. 

“Tt’s about Betty I want to 
speak,” I said. 

“And it’s very likely too; I 
would not need to be very gleg to 
see that. She does not want to 
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speak to me, however, or of me, as 
you'll find out when once you see 
her. I am in her black books sure 
enough, for I saw her turn on the 
street not an hour ago to avoid 
me.” 

te “She'll not do that to MacLach- 
lan,” I put in, glad of the opening, 
“unless she hears—and God forbid 
it—that the scamp lightlies her 
name at common fairs.” 

M‘Iver drew himself up, stopped, 
and seemed to sober. 

“What's this you're telling 
me?” he asked, and I went over 
the incident on the quay. It was 
enough. It left him as hot as my- 
self. He fingered at his coat-but- 
tons and his cuffs, fastening and 
unfastening them; he played ner- 
vously with the hilt of his dirk ; 
up would go his brows and down 
again like a bird upon his prey; 
his lips would tighten on his teeth, 
and all the time he was muttering 
in his pick of languages sentiments 
natural to the occasion. Gaelic is 
the poorest of tongues to swear in : 
it has only a hash of borrowed 
terms from Lowland Scots ; but my 
cavalier was well able to make up 
the deficiency. 

‘Quite so; very true and very 
comforting,” I said at last; ‘ but 
what’s to be done?” 

“What's to be done?” said he, 
with a start. “Surely to God 
there’s no doubt about that!” 

‘No, sir; I hope you know me 
better: But how’s it to be done? 
I thought of going up in front of 
the whole quay and making him 
chew his lie at the point of my 
dagger. Then I thought more for- 
mality was needed—a friend or 
two, a select venue, and careful 
leisure time for so important a 
meeting.” 

“But what’s the issue upon 
which the rencontre shall take 
place?” asked M‘Iver, it seemed 
to me with ridiculous scrupulosity. 
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“Why need you ask?” said I. 
“You do not expect me to invite 
him to repeat the insult or exag- 
gerate the same.” 

M‘Iver turned on me almost 
roughly and shook me by the 
shoulder. “Man!” said he, ‘‘wake 
up, and do not let your wits hide 
in the heels of your boots. Are 
you clown enough to think of 
sending a lady’s name around the 
country tacked on to a sculduddry 
tale like this? You must make 
the issue somewhat more politic 
than that.” 

“T agree with you,” I confessed ; 
“it was stupid of me not to think 
of it, but what can I do? I 
have no other quarrel with the 
man.” 

“ Make one, then,” said M‘Iver. 
“T cannot comprehend where you 
learned your trade as cavalier, or 
what sort of company you kept in 
Mackay’s, if you did not pick up 
and practise the art of forcing a 


quarrel with a man on any issue 


you cared to choose. In ten 
minutes I could make this young 
fellow put down his gage in a dis- 
pute about the lacing of boots.” 

“But in that way at least I’m 
the poorest of soldiers. I never 
picked a quarrel, and yet here’s 
one that sets my gorge to my pal- 
ate, yet cannot be fought upon.” 

“Tuts, tuts! man,” he cried, “it 
seems that, after all, you must 
leave the opening of this little play 
to John M‘Iver. Come with mea 
bit yont the Cross here and take a 
lesson.” 

He led me up the wide pend 
close and round the back of old 
Stonefield’s dwelling, and into a 
corner of a lane that gave upon the 
fields, yet at the same time kept a 
plain view of the door of Askaig’s 
house, where we guessed MacLach- 
lan was now on his visit to the 
Provost’s family. 

“ Let us stand here,” said he, “and 
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T’ll swear I’m not very well ac- 
quainted with our friend’s habits 
if he’s not passing this way to 
Carlunan sometime in the next ten 
minutes, for I saw Mistress Betty 
going up there, as I said, not so 
very long ago.” 

This hint at MacLachlan’s per- 
sistency exasperated me the more. 
I felt that to have him by the 
throat would be a joy second only 
to one other in the world. 

M‘Iver saw my passion—it was 
ill to miss seeing it—and seemed 
struck for the first time by the 
import of what we were engaged 
upon. 

“ We were not given to consider 
the end of a duello from the open- 
ing when abroad,” he said; ‘“‘ but 
that was because we were abroad, 
and had no remonstrance and re- 
minder in the face of familiar fields 
and houses and trees, and the pass- 
ing footsteps of our own people. 
Here, however, the end’s to be con- 
sidered from the beginning—have 
you weighed the risks in your 
mind ?” 

“T’ve weighed nothing,” said I, 
shortly, ‘except that I feel in me 
here I shall have his blood before 
nightfall.” 

“‘He’s a fairly good hand with 
his weapon, they tell me.” 

“Tf he was a wizard, with the 
sword of Great Donald, I would 
touch him to the vitals. Have I 
not learned a little, if you'll give 
me the credit, from Para Mor?” 

“I forgot that,” said M‘Iver; 
‘you'll come through it all right. 
And here’s our man coming up the 
lane. No anger now; nothing to 
be said on your side till I give you 
a sign, and then I can leave the 
rest to your wisdom.” 

MacLachlan came staving up the 
cobbles in a great hurry, flailing 
the air as he went with a short 
rattan, for he affected some of 
the foppish customs the old officers 
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brought back from the Continent. 
He was for passing us with no more 
than a jerk of the head, but M‘Iver 
and I between us took up the 
mouth of the lane, and as John 
seemed to smile on him like one 
with gossip to exchange, he was 
bound to stop. 

“Always on the going foot, 
MacLachlan,” said John, airily. “I 
never see a young gentleman of 
your age and mettle but I wish he 
could see the wisdom of putting 
both to the best purpose on the 
field.” 

“With your cursed foreigners, 
I suppose you mean,” said the 
young fellow. ‘I could scarcely 
“s a private pikeman like your- 
self.” 

“T daresay not, I daresay not,” 
answered M‘Iver, pricked at his 
heart (I could tell by his eye) by 
this reflection upon his humble 
office, but keeping a marvellously 
cool front to his cockerel. ‘ And 
now when I think of it, I am afraid 
you have neither the height nor 
width for even so ornamental a post 
as an ensign’s.” 

MacLachlan restrained himself 
too, unwilling, no doubt, as I 
thought, to postpone his chase of 
the lady by so much time as a 
wrangle with John M‘Iver would 
take up. He affected to laugh at 
Splendid’s rejoinder, turned the 
conversation upon the disjasket 
condition of the town, and edged 
round to get as polite a passage as 
possible between us, without be- 
traying any haste to sever himself 
from our company. But both John 
Splendid and I had our knees 
pretty close together, and the very 
topic he started seemed to be the 
short cut to the quarrel we sought. 

“A poor town indeed,” admitted 
M‘Iver, readily, “but it might be 
worse. It can be built anew. 
There’s nothing in nature, from a 
pigsty to a name for valour and 
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honour, that a wise man may not 
patch up somehow.” 

MacLachlan’s retort to this open- 
ing was on the tip of his tongue ; 
but his haste made him surrender 
a taunt as likely to cause trouble. 
**You’re very much in the proverb 
way to-day,” was all he said. “I’m 
sure I wish I saw Inneraora as hale 
and complete as ever it was: it 
never had a more honest friend 
than myself.” 

“That one has missed,” thought 
I, standing by in a silent part 
of this three-cornered convention. 
M‘Iver smiled mildly, half, I 
should think, at the manner in 
which his thrust had been foiled, 
half to keep MacLachlan still with 
us. His next attack was more 
adroit though roundabout, and it 
effected its purpose. 

*‘T see you are on your way up 
to the camp,” said he, with an 
appearance of indifference. ‘‘ We 
were just thinking of a daunder 
there ourselves,” 

‘* No,” said MacLachlan, shortly ; 
“T’m for farther up the Glen.” 

“Then at least we'll have your 
company part of the way,” said 
John, and the three of us walked 
slowly off, the young gentleman 
with no great warmth at the idea, 
which was likely to spoil his ex- 
cursion to some degree. M'‘Iver 
took the place between us, and in 
the rear, twenty paces, came the 
gille cas-fleuch. 

‘‘T have been bargaining for a 
horse up here,” said John in a 
while, “and I’m anxious that 
Elrigmore should see it. You'll 
have heard I’m off again on the 
old road.” 

‘“‘There’s a rumour of it,” said 
MacLachlan, cogitating on his own 
affairs, or perhaps wondering what 
our new interest in his company 
was due to. 

“Ah! it’s in my blood,” said 
John,—“ in my blood and bones! 
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Argile was a fairly good master— 
so to call him— but— well, you 
understand yourself: a man of my 
kind at a time like this feels more 
comfortable anywhere else than in 
the neighbourhood of his chief.” 

*T daresay,” replied MacLachlan, 
refusing the hook, and yet with a 
sneer in his accent. 

“Have you heard that his lord- 
ship and I are at variance since 
our return from the North?” 

“Oh! there’s plenty of gossip in 
the town,” said MacLachlan. “It’s 
common. talk that you threw your 
dagger in his face. My father, 
who’s a small chief enough so far 
as wealth of men and acres goes, 
would have used the weapon to let 
out the hot blood of his insulter 
there and then.” 

“T daresay,” said M‘Iver. 
“You're a hot-headed clan. And 
MacCailein has his own ways.” 

“He’s welcome to keep them 
too,” answered the young fellow, 
his sneer in no ways abated. I 
became afraid that his carefully 
curbed tongue would not give us 
our opening before we parted, and 
was inclined to force his hand; but 
M‘Iver came in quickly and more 
astutely. 

“How?” said he; ‘ what’s your 
meaning? Are you in the notions 
that he has anything to learn of 
courtesy and gallantry on the 
other side of the loch at Strath- 
lachlan ?” 

MacLachlan’s eyes faltered a little 
under his pent brows. Perhaps he 
had a suspicion of the slightest 
that he was being goaded on for 
some purpose, but if he had, his 
temper was too raw to let him 
qualify his retort with calmness. 

‘Do you know, Barbreck,” said 
he, ‘I would not care to say much 
about what your nobleman has to 
learn or unlearn? As for the gal- 
lantry — good Lord, now!—did 
you ever hear of one of my house 
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leaving his men to shift for them- 
selves when blows were going?” 

M‘Iver, with an utterance the 
least thought choked by an anger 
due to the insult he had wrought 
for, shrugged his shoulders, and at 
the same time gave me his elbow 
in the side for his sign. 

“T’m sorry to hear you say that 
about Gillesbeg Gruamach,” said 
he. ‘Some days ago, half as much 
from you would have called for my 
correction ; but I’m out of his lord- 
ship’s service, as the rumour rightly 
goes, and seeing the manner of my 
leaving it was as it was, I have no 
right to be his advocate now.” 

“But I have!” said I, hotly, 
stopping and facing MacLachlan, 
with my excuse for the quarrel 
now ready. “Do you dare come 
here and call down the credit of 
MacCailein Mor?” I demanded in 
the English, with an idea of put- 
ting him at once in a fury at 
having to reply in a language he 
spoke but indifferently. 

His face blanched; he knew I 
was doubling my insult for him. 
The skin of his jaw twitched and 
his nostrils expanded; a hand went 
to his dirk-hilt on the moment. 

“And is it that you are the 
advocate?” he cried to me in a 
laughable kind of Scots. I was 
bitter enough to mock his words 
and accent with the airs of one 
who has travelled far and knows 
other languages than his own. 

“ Keep to your Gaelic,” he cried 
in that language; “the other may 
be good enough to be insolent in ; 
let us have our own for courtesies.” 

“ Any language,” said I, ‘is good 
enough to throw the lie in your 
face when you call MacOailein a 
coward.” 

‘¢Grace of God!” said he; “I 
called him nothing of the kind; but 
it’s what he is all the same.” 

Up came his valet and stood at 
his arm, his blade out, and his 
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whole body ready to spring at a 
signal from his master. 

I kept my anger out of my head, 
and sunk to the pit of my stomach 
while I spoke to him. ‘ You have 
said too much about Archibald, 
Marquis of Argile,” I said. “A 
week or two ago, the quarrel was 
more properly M‘Iver’s ; now that 
he’s severed by his own act from 
the clan, I’m ready to take his place 
and chastise you for your insolence. 
Are you willing, John?” I asked, 
turning to my friend. 

“Tf I cannot draw a sword for 
my cousin I can at least second his 
defender,” he answered quickly. 

MacLachlan’s colour came back ; 
he looked from one to the other 
of us, and made an effort to laugh 
with cunning. 

“ There’s more here than I can 


fathom, gentlemen,” said he. “I'll 
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swear this is a forced quarrel ; but 
in any case I fear none of you. 
Alasdair,” he said, turning to his 
man, who it seemed was his dalta or 
foster-brother, “ we’ll accommodate 
those two friends of ours when and 
where they like.” 

“* Master,” cried the gillie, “I 
would like well to have this on my 
own hands,” and he looked at me 
with great venom as he spoke. 

MacLachlan laughed. ‘They 
may do their dangerous work by 
proxy in this part of the shire,” said 
he; “but I think our own Cowal 
ways are better ; every man his own 
quarrel.” 

* And now is the time to settle 
it,” said I; “the very place for our 
purpose is less than a twenty 
minutes’ walk off.” 

Not a word more was said; the 
four of us stepped out again. 


CHAPTER XXXIII——THE BROKEN SWORD. 


We went along the road two and 
two, M‘Iver keeping company 
behind with the valet, who would 
have stabbed me in the back in all 
likelihood ere we had made half our 
journey, had there been no such 
caution. We walked at a good pace, 
and fast as we walked it was not fast 
enough for my eagerness, so that my 
long steps set the shorter ones of 
MacLachlan pattering beside me in 
a most humorous way that annoyed 
him much, to judge from the efforts 
he made to keep time and preserve 
his dignity. Not a word, good or 
bad, was exchanged between us; he 
left the guidance to me, and followed 
without a pause when, over the tip 
of the brae at Tarra Dubh, I turned 
sharply to the left and plunged into 
the wood. 

In this part of the wood there is 
a larach or site of an ancient church. 
No stone stands there to-day, no 
one lives who has known another 





who has heard another say he has 
seen a single stone of this umquhile 
house of God; but the sward lies 
flat and square as in~a garden, 
levelled, and in summer fringed 
with clusters of the nettle that 
grows over the ruins of man with a 
haste that seems to mock the 
brevity of his interests, and the 
husbandman and the forester for 
generations have put no spade to its 
soil. A cil or cell we call it in the 
language ; and the saying goes among 
the people of the neighbourhood 
that on the eve of Saint Patrick 
bells ring in this glade in the forest, 
sweet, soft, dreamy bells, muffled in 
a mist of years—bells whose sounds 
have come, as one might fancy, at 
their stated interval, after pealing 
in a wave about God’s universe 
from star to star, back to the place 
of their first chiming. Ah! the 
monk is no longer there to hear 
them, only the mavis calls and the 
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bee in its period hums where matins 
rose. A queer thought this, a 
thought out of all keeping with my 
bloody mission in the wood, which 
was to punish this healthy youth 
beside me ; yet to-day, looking back 
on the occasion, I do not wonder 
that, going a-murdering, my mind 
in that glade should soften by some 
magic of its atmosphere. For, ever 
was I a dreamer, as this my portion 
of history may long since have dis- 
closed. Ever must I be fronting 
the great dumb sorrow of the uni- 
verse, thinking of loves undone, of 
the weakness of man, poor man, a 
stumbler under the stars, the sicken- 
ing lapse of time, the vast and awe- 
some voids left by people dead, 
laughter quelled, eyes shut for ever- 
more, and scenes evanished. And 
it was ever at the crisis of things 
my mind took on this mood of 
thought and pity. 

It was not of my own case I 
reflected there, but of the great 


swooning silences that might be 
tenanted ere the sun dropped behind 
the firs by the ghost of him I walked 


with. Not of my own father, but 
of an even older man in a strath 
beyond the water hearing a rap at 
his chamber door to-night and a 
voice of horror tell him he had no 
more a son. A fool, a braggart, a 
liar the less, but still he must leave 
a vacancy at the hearth! My glance 
could not keep off the shoulder of 
him as he walked cockily beside me, 
a healthy brown upon his neck, and 
I shivered to think of this hour as 
the end of him, and of his clay in a 
little stretched upon the grass that 
grew where psalm had chanted and 
the feet of holy men had passed. 
Kill him! The one thrust of fence 
I dare not neglect was as sure as the 
arrow of fate ; I knew myself in my 
innermost his executioner. 

It was a day, I have said, of ex- 
ceeding calm, with no trace left 
almost of the winter gone, and the 
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afternoon came on with a crimson 
upon the west, and numerous birds 
in flying companies settled upon 
the bushes. The firs gave a per- 
fume from their tassels and plumes, 
and a little burn among the bushes 
gurgled so softly, so like a sound of 
liquor in a goblet, that it mustered 
the memories of good companion- 
ship. No more my mind was on 
the knave and liar, but on the 
numerous kindnesses of man. 

We stepped in upon the bare Jar- 
ach with the very breath checked 
upon our lips. The trees stood 
round it and back, knowing it sanc- 
tuary ; tall trees, red, and rough at 
the hide, cracked and splintered in 
roaring storms ; savage trees, coarse 
and vehement, but respecting that 
patch of blessed memory vacant 
quite but of ourselves and a little 
bird who turned his crimson breast 
upon us for a moment then van- 
ished with a thrill of song. Crim- 
son sky, crimson-vested bird, the 
colour of that essence I must be 
releasing with the push of a wea- 
pon at that youth beside me! 

John Splendid was the first to 
break upon the silence, 

“T was never so much struck 
with the Sunday feeling of a place,” 
he said ; ‘I daresay we could find 
a less melancholy spot for our 
meeting if we searched for it, but 
the day goes, and I must not be 
putting off an interesting event 
both of you, I’m sure, are eager to 
begin.” 

“Indeed we might have got a 
more suitable place in many ways,” 
I confessed, my hands behind me, 
with every scrap of passion gone 
from my heart. 

MacLachlan showed no such 
dubiety. ‘“ What ails you at the 
place?” he asked, throwing his 
plaid to his servant, and running 
his jacket off its wooden buttons at 
one tug. ‘It seems to me a most 
particularly fine place for our busi- 
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ness. But of course,” he added 
with a sneer, “I have not the ex- 
perience of two soldiers by trade, 
who are so keen to force the com- 
bat.” 

He threw off his belt, released 
the sword from its scabbard—a 
clumsy weapon of its kind, abrupt, 
heavy, and ill-balanced, I could 
tell by its slow response to his 
wrist as he made a pass or two in 
the air to get the feel of it. He 
was in a cold bravado, the lad, 
with his spirit up, and utterly 
reckless of aught that might hap- 
pen him, now saying a jocular word 
to his man, and now gartering his 
hose a little more tightly. 

I let myself be made ready by 
John Splendid without so much as 
putting a hand to a buckle, for I 
was sick sorry that we had set out 
upon this adventure. Shall any 
one say fear? It was as far from 
fear as it was from merriment. I 
have known fear in my time—the 
fear of the night, of tumultuous 
sea, of shot-ploughed space to be 
traversed inactively and slowly, so 
my assurance is no braggadocio, 
but the simple truth. The very 
sword itself, when I had it in my 
hand, felt like something alive and 
vengeful. 

Quick as we were in preparing, 
the sun was quicker in descending, 
and as we faced each other, with- 
out any of the parades of foreign 
fence, the sky hung like a bloody 
curtain between the trees behind 
MacLachlan. 

M‘Iver and the servant now 
stood aside and the play began. 
MacLachlan engaged with the left 
foot forward, the trick of a man 
who is used to the targaid, and I 
saw my poor fool’s doom in the 
antiquity of his first guard. In 
two minutes I had his whole bud- 
get of the art laid bare to me; he 
had but four parries—quarte and 
tierce for the high lines, with septime 
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and second for the low ones—and 
had never seen a counter-parry or 
lunge in the whole course of his 
misspent life. 

** Little hero!” thought I, “thou 
art a spitted cockerel already, and 
yet hope, the blind, the ignorant, 
has no suspicion of it!” 

A faint chill breeze rose and 
sighed among the wood, breathed 
from the west that faced me, a 
breeze bearing the odour of the 
tree more strong than before, and 
of corrupt leafage in the heughs. 
Our weapons tinkled and rasped, 
the true-points hissed and the pom- 
mels rang, and into the midst of 
this song of murderous game there 
trespassed the innocent love-lilt of 
a bird. I risked him the flash of 
an eye as he stood, a becking black 
body on a bough, his yellow beak 
shaking out a flutey note of pas- 
sionate serenade. Thus the irony 
of nature ; no heed for us, the head 
and crown of things created: the 
bird would build its home and 
batch its young upon the sapling 
whose roots were soaked by young 
MacLachlan’s blood. 

His blood! That was now the 
last thing I desired. He fought 
with suppleness and strength, if 
not with art; he fought, too, with 
venom in his strokes, his hair 
tossed high upon his temples, his 
eyes the whitest of his person, as 
he stood, to his own advantage, 
that I never grudged him, with his 
back against the sunset. I con- 
tented with defence till he cursed 
with a baffled accent. His man 
called piteously and eagerly ; but 
M‘Iver checked him, and the fight 
went on. Not the lunge, at least, 
I determined, though the punish- 
ment of a trivial wound was scarce 
commensurate with his sin. So I 
let him slash and sweat till I 
wearied of the game, caught his 
weapon in the curved guard of my 
hilt, and broke it in two. 
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He dropped the fragment in his 
hand with a cry of mingled anger 
and despair, snatched a knife from 
his stocking, and rushed on me to 
stab. Even then I had him at my 
mercy. As he inclosed, I made a 
complete volte with the left foot, 
passed back my right in rear of 
his, changed my sword into my 
left hand, holding it by the middle 
of the blade and presenting the 
point at his throat, while my right 
hand, across his body, seized his 
wrist. 

For a moment I felt the anger at 
his treachery almost overmaster me. 
He thought himself gone. He let 
his head fall helplessly on my 
breast, and stood still as one wait- 
ing the stroke, with his eyes, as 
M‘Iver told me again, closed and 
his mouth parted. But a spasm of 
disgust at the uncleanness of the 
task to be done made me retch and 
pause. 

“Home, dog!” I gasped, and I 
threw him from me sprawling on 
the sod. He fell, in his weariness, 
in an awkward and helpless mass ; 
the knife, still in his hand, pierced 
him on the shoulder, and thus the 
injury I could not give him by my 
will was given him by Providence. 
Over on his back he turned with 
a plash of blood oozing at his 
shirt, and he grasped with clawing 
fingers to staunch it, yet never re- 
linquishing his look of bitter anger 
at me. With cries, with tears, 
with names of affection, the gillie 
ran to his master, who I saw was 
not very seriously injured. 

M‘Iver helped me on with my 
coat. 

“You're far too soft, man!” he 
said. ‘You would have let him 
go scathless, and even now he has 
less than his deserts. You have a 


pretty style of fence, do you know, 

and I should like to see it paraded 

against a man more your equal.” 
“You'll never see it paraded 
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by me,” I answered, sorrowfully. 
“ Here’s my last duello, if I live a 
thousand years.” And I went up 
and looked at my fallen adversary. 
He was shivering with cold, though 
the sweat hung upon the young 
down of his white cheeks, for the 
night air was more bitter every 
passing moment. The sun was all 
down behind the hills, the valley 
was going to rest, the wood was al- 
ready in obscurity. If our butcher- 
work had seemed horrible in that 
sanctuary in the open light of 
day, now in the eve it seemed 
more than before a crime against 
Heaven. The lad weltering, with 
no word or moan from his lips; 
the servant stanching his wound, 
shaken the while by brotherly 
tears; M‘Iver, the old man-at-arms, 
indifferent, practised to such sights, 
and with the heart no longer 
moved by wman-inflicted injury ; 
and over all a brooding silence ; 
over all that place, consecrated once 
to God and prayer by men of 
peace, but now degraded to a den 
of beasts—over it shone of a sudden 
the new wan crescent moon! I 
turned me round, I turned and fell 
to weeping in my hands! 

This abject surrender of mine 
patently more astounded the com- 
pany than had the accident to 
MacLachlan. M'‘Iver stood dum- 
foundered, to behold a cavalier of 
fortune’s tears, and MacLachlan’s 
face, for all its pain, gave up its 
hate and anger for surprise as he 
looked at me over the shoulder of 
his kneeling clansman plying rude 
leech-craft on his wound. 

“ Are you vexed?” said he, with 
short breaths. 

“ And that bitterly!” I answered. 

‘‘Oh, there is nothing to grieve 
on,” said he, mistaking me most 
lamentably. ‘I'll give you your 
chance again. I owe you no less; 
but my knife, if you'll believe me, 
sprang out of itself, and I struck 
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at you in a ruddy mist of the 
senses.” 

“T seek no other chance,” I 
said; “our feuds are over: you 
were egged on by a subterfuge, 
deceit has met deceit, and the 
balance is equal.” 

His mood softened, and we 
helped him to his feet, M‘Iver a 
silent man because he failed to 
comprehend this turn of affairs. 
We took him to a cothouse down 
at the foot of the wood, where he 
lay while a boy was sent for a 
skilly woman. 

In life, as often as in the stories 
of man’s invention, it is the one 
wanted who comes when the occa- 
sion needs, for God so arranges, 
and if it may seem odd that the 
skilly woman the messenger brought 
back with him for the dressing of 
MacLachlan’s wound was no other 
than our Dark Dame of Lorn, the 
dubiety must be at the Almighty’s 
capacity, and not at my chronicle 
of the circumstance. As it hap- 
pened, she had come back from 
Dalness some days later than our- 
selves, none the worse for her ex- 
perience among the folks of that 
unchristian neighbourhood, who 
had failed to comprehend that the 
crazy tumult of her mind might, 
like the sea, have calm in its 
depths, and that she was more than 
by accident the one who had 
alarmed us of their approach. She 
had come back with her frenzy 
reduced, and was now with a sister 
at Bal-an-tyre the Lower, whose 
fields slope on Aora’s finest bend. 

For skill she had a name in three 
parishes ; she had charms sure and 
certain for fevers and hoasts; the 
lives of children were in her hands 
while yet their mothers bore them ; 
she knew manifold brews, decoc- 
tions, and clysters ; at morning on 
the saints’ days she would be in the 
woods, or among the rocks by the 
rising of the sun, gathering mosses 
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and herbs and roots that contain 
the very juices of health and the 
secret of age. I little thought that 
day when we waited for her, and 
my enemy lay bleeding on the fern, 
that she would bring me the cure 
for a sore heart, the worst of all 
diseases. 

While M‘Iver and I and the 
gillie waited the woman’s coming, 
MacLachlan tossed in a fever, his 
mind absent and his tongue run- 
ning on without stoppage, upon 
affairs of a hundred different hues, 
but all leading sooner or later to 
some babble about a child. It was 
ever “‘the dear child,” the ‘*m’eudail 
gheal,” “the white treasure,” ‘the 
orphan”; it was always an accent 
of the most fond and lingering 
character. I paid no great heed to 
this constant wail ; but M‘Iver pon- 
dered and studied, repeating at last 
the words to himself as Mac- 
Lachlan uttered them. 

‘‘ Tf that’s not the young one in 
Carlunan he harps on,” he concluded 
at last, “I’m mistaken. He seems 
even more wrapt in the child than 
does the one we know who mothers 
it now, and you'll notice, by the 
way, he has nothing to say of 
her.” 

‘‘ Neither he has,” I confessed, 
well enough pleased with a fact 
he had no need to call my atten- 
tion to. 

** Do you know, I’m on the verge 
of a most particular deep secret?” 
said John, leaving me to guess what 
he was at, but I paid no heed to 
him. 

The skilly dame came in with 
her clouts and washes. She dressed 
the lad’s wound and drugged him 
to a more cooling slumber, and he 
was to be left in bed till the next 
day. 

“What's all his cry about the 
child?” asked M‘Iver, indifferently, 
as we stood at the door before 
leaving. “Is it only a fancy on 
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his brain, or do you know the one 
he speaks of?” 

She put on a little air of vanity, 
the vanity of a woman who knows 
a secret the rest of the world, and 
man particularly, is itching to hear. 
‘Oh, I daresay he has some one in 
his mind,” she admitted; “and I 
daresay I know who it might be 
too, for I was the first to sweel the 
baby and the last to dress its mother 
—blessing with her!” 

M‘Iver turned round and looked 
her, with cunning humour, in the 
face. “I might well guess that,” 
he said ; “you have the best name 
in the countryside for these offices, 
that many a fumbling dame botches. 
I suppose,” he added, when the 
pleasure in her face showed his 
words had found her vanity—“TI 
suppose you mean the bairn up in 
Carlunan ?” 

“‘That’s the very one,” she said 
with a start ; ‘‘ but who told you?” 

“Tuts!” said he, slyly, “the 
thing’s well enough known about 
the Castle, and MacLachlan himself 
never denied he was the father. Do 
you think a secret like that could 
be kept in a clattering parish like 
Inneraora ?” 

“You're the first I ever heard 
get to the marrow of it,” confessed 
the Dame Dubh. ‘“ MacLachlan 
himself never thought I was in the 
woman’s confidence, and I’ve seen 
him in Carlunan there since I came 
home, pretending more than a 
cousin’s regard for the Provost’s 
daughter so that he might share in 
the bairn’s fondling. He did it so 
well, too, that the lady herself would 
talk of its fatherless state with tears 
in her eyes.” 

I stood by, stunned at the revela- 
tion that brought joy from the very 
last quarter where I would have 
sought it. But I must not let my 
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rapture at the idea of MacLachlan’s 
being no suitor of the girl go too 
far till I confirmed this new intelli- 
gence. 

** Perhaps,” I said in a little to 
the woman, “ the two of them fond- 
ling the bairn were chief enough, 
though they did not share the secret 
of its fatherhood.” 

“ Chief ! ” she cried; “‘ the girl has 
no more notion of MacLachlan than 
I have, if an old woman’s eyes that 
once were clear enough for such 
things still show me anything. I 
would have been the first to tell her 
how things stood if I had seen it 
otherwise. No, no; Mistress Brown 
has an eye in other quarters. What 
do you say to that, Barbeck ?” she 
added, laughing slyly to my friend. 

A great ease came upon my mind ; 
it was lightened of a load that had 
lain on it since ever my Tynree spae- 
wife found, or pretended to find, in 
my silvered loof such an unhappy 
portent of my future. And then 
this rapture was followed by a glad- 
ness no less profound that MacLach- 
lan, bad as he had been, was not the 
villain quite I had fancied ; if he had 
bragged of conquests, it had been 
with truth though not with decency. 

Inneraora, as we returned to it 
that night, was a town enchanted ; 
again its lights shone warm and 
happily. I lingered late in its 
street, white in the light of the 
stars, and looked upon the nine 
windows of Askaig’s house. There 
was no light in all the place; the 
lower windows of the tenements 
were shuttered, and slumber was 
within. It gave me an agreeable 
exercise to guess which of the un- 
shuttered nine would let in the first 
of the morning light on a pillow 
with dark hair tossed upon it and a 
rounded cheek upon a hand like 
milk. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV.—LOVE IN THE WOODS. 


Young Lachie did not bide long 
on our side of the water: a day or 
two and he was away back to his 
people, but not before he and I, in 
a way, patched up once more a 
friendship that had never been 
otherwise than distant, and was 
destined so to remain till the end, 
when he married my aunt Nannie 
Ruadh of the Boshang Gate, whose 
money we had been led to look for 
as a help to our fallen fortunes. 
She might, for age, have been his 
mother, and she was more than a 
mother to the child he brought to 
her from Carlunan without so 
much as by your leave, the day 
after they took up house together. 
“‘That’s my son,” said he, “ young 
Lachie.” She looked at the sturdy 
little fellow beating with a knife 
upon the bark of an ashen sapling 
he was fashioning into a whistle, 
and there was no denying the 
resemblance. The accident was 
common enough in those days. 
“Who is the mother?” was all she 
said, with her plump hand on the 
little fellow’s head. ‘She was 
So-and-so,” answered her husband, 
looking into the fire; “we were 
very young, and I’ve paid the pen- 
alty by my rueing it ever since.” 

Nannie Ruadh took the child to 
her heart that never knew the 
glamour of her own, and he grew 
up, as I could tell in a more inter- 
esting tale than this, to be a great 
and good soldier, who won battles 
for his country. So it will be seen 
that the Dame Dubh’s story to us 
in the cot by Aora had not tra- 
velled very far when it had not in 
six years reached the good woman 
of Boshang Gate, who knew every- 
body’s affairs between the two 
stones of the parish. M‘Iver and 
I shared the secret with MacLach- 
lan and the nurse of his dead lover; 
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it went no farther, and it was all 
the more wonderful that John 
should have to keep his thumb on 
it, considering its relevancy to a 
blunder that made him seem a 
scoundrel in the eyes of Mistress 
Betty. Once I proposed to him 
that through her father she might 
have the true state of affairs re- 
vealed to her. 

‘‘ Let her be,” he answered, ‘‘let 
her be. She'll learn the truth 
some day, no doubt.” And then, 
as by a second thought, “ The far- 
ther off the better, perhaps,” a say- 
ing full of mystery. 

The Dark Dame, as I say, gave 
me the cure for a sore heart. Her 
news, so cunningly squeezed from 
her by John Splendid, relieved me 
at once of the dread that MacLach- 
lan, by his opportunities of wooing, 
had made ‘himself secure in her 
affections, and that those rambles 
by the river to Carlunan had been 
by the tryst of lovers. A whole- 
some new confidence came to my 
aid when the Provost, aging and 
declining day by day to the last 
stroke that came so soon after, 
hinted once that he knew no one 
he would sooner leave the fortunes 
of his daughter with than with 
myself. I mooted the subject to 
his wife too, in one wild valour of 
a sudden meeting, and even she, 
once so shy of the topic, seemed to 
look upon my suit with favour. 

“T could not have a goodson 
more worthy than yourself,” she 
was kind enough to say. “ Once 
I thought Betty’s favour was else- 
where, in an airt that scarcely 

leased me, and r 

“But that’s all over,” I said, 
warmly, sure she thought of Mac- 
Lachlan. . 

“T hope it is ; I think it is,” she 
said, ‘Once I had sharp eyes on 
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my daughter, and her heart’s in- 
most throb was plain to me, for 
you see, Colin, I have been young 
myself, long since, and I remember. 
A brave heart will win the bravest 
girl, and you have every wish of 
mine for your good fortune.” 

Then I played every art of the 
lover, emboldened the more since 
I knew she had no tie of engage- 
ment. Remembering her father’s 
words in the harvest-field of Elrig- 
more, I wooed her, not in humility, 
but in the confidence that, in other 
quarters, ere she ever came on the 
scene, had given me liberty on the 
lips of any girl I met in a lane 
without more than a laughing pro- 
test. Love, as I learned now, was 
not an outcome of the reason but 
will’s mastership. Day by day I 
contrived to see my lady. I was 
cautious to be neither too hot nor 
too cold, and never but at my best 
in appearance and in conversation. 
All my shyness I thrust under my 
feet : there is one way to a woman’s 
affections, and that is frankness to 
the uttermost. I thought no longer, 
ere I spoke, if this sentiment should 
make me ridiculous, or that senti- 
ment too readily display my fond- 
ness, but spoke out as one in a 
mere gallantry. 

At first she was half alarmed at 
the new mood I was in, shrinking 
from this, my open revelation, and 
yet, I could see, not unpleased al- 
together that she should be the 
cause of a change so much to my 
advantage. I began to find a 
welcome in her smile and voice 
when I called on the household of 
an afternoon or evening, on one 
pretext or another, myself ashamed 
sometimes at the very flimsiness of 
them. She would be knitting by 
the fire perhaps, and it pleased me 
greatly by some design of my con- 
versation to make her turn at once 
her face from the flames whose 
rosiness concealed her flushing, and 
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reveal her confusion to the yellow 
candle-light. Oh! happy days. Oh! 
times so gracious, the spirit and the 
joy they held are sometimes with 
me still. We revived, I think, the 
glow of that meeting on the stair 
when I came home from Germanie, 
and the hours passed in swallow 
flights as we talked of summer 
days gone bye. 

At last we had even got the 
length of walking together in an 
afternoon or evening in the wood 
behind the town that has been the 
haunt in courting days of genera- 
tions of our young people; except 
for a little melancholy in my lady, 
these were perhaps life’s happiest 
periods. The wind might be sound- 
ing and the old leaves flying in the 
wood, the air might chill and nip, 
but there was no bitterness for 
us in the season’s chiding. To- 
day, an old man, with the follies 
of youth made plain and contemp- 
tible, I cannot but think those eves 
in the forest had something pre- 
cious and magic for memory. There 
is no sorrow in them but that they 
are no more, and that the world 
to come may have no repetition. 
How the trees, the tall companions, 
communed together in their heights 
among the stars! how the burns 
tinkled in the grasses and the how- 
lets mourned! And we, together, 
walked sedate and slowly in those 
evening alleys, surrounded by the 
scents the dews bring forth, shone 
upon by silver moon and stars. 

To-day, in my eld, it amuses me 
still that for long I never kissed 
her. I had been too slow of mak- 
ing a trial, to venture it now with- 
out some effort of spirit; and time 
after time I had started on our 
stately round of the hunting-road 
with a resolution wrought up all 
the way from my looking-glass at 
Elrigmore, that this should be the 
night, if any, when I should take 
the liberty that surely our rambles, 
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though actual word of love had 
not been spoken, gave me a title to. 
A title! I had kissed many a 
bigger girl before in a caprice at 
a hedge-gate. But this little one, 
so demurely walking by my side, 
with never so much as an arm on 
mine, her pale face like marble 
in the moonlight, her eyes, when 
turned on mine, like dancing points 
of fire. Oh! the task defied me! 
The task I say—it was a duty, 
I'll swear now, in the experience of 
later years. 

I kissed her first on the night 
before M‘Iver set out on his travels 
anew, no more in the camp of 
Argile his severed chief, but as a 
Cavalier of the purchased sword. 

It was a night of exceeding calm, 
with the moon, that I had seen as 
a corn-hook over my warfare with 
MacLachlan in Tara-dubh, swollen 
to the full and gleaming upon the 
country till it shone as in the dawn 
of day. We walked back and 
forth on the hunting-road for long, 
in a silence broken by few words. 
My mind was in a storm. [I felt 
that I was losing my friend, and 
that by itself was trouble; but I 
felt, likewise, a shame that the 
passion of love at my bosom robbed 
the deprivation of much of its 
sorrow. 

“T shall kiss her to-night if she 
spurns me for ever,” I said to my- 
self over and over again, and anon 
I would marvel at my own daring ; 
but the act was still todo. It was 
more than to do—it was to be led 
up to, and yet my lady kept every 
entrance tothe project barred, with 
a cunning that yet astounds me. 

We had talked of many things 
in our evening rambles in that 
wood, but never of M‘Iver, whose 
name the girl shunned mention of 
for a cause I knew but could never 
set her right on. This night, his 
last in our midst, I ventured on 
his name. She said nothing for a 
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little, and for a moment I thought, 
‘*Here’s a dour, little, unforgiving 
heart!” Then, softly, said she, “I 
wish him well and a safe return 
from his travelling. I wish him 
better than his deserts. That he 
goes at all surprises me. I thought 
it but John Splendid’s promise—to 
be acted on or not as the mood 
happened.” 

“Yes,” I said ; “he goes without 
a doubt. I saw him to-day kiss 
his farewells with half-a-dozen girls 
on the road between the Maltland 
and the town.” 

“‘T daresay,” she answered ; “‘ he 
never lacked boldness.” 

My chance had come. 

‘No, indeed, he did not,” said I; 
“and I wish I had some of it 
myself.” 

“* What ! for socommon a display 
of it?” she asked rallying, yet with 
some sobriety in her tone. 

“ Not a bit,” I answered ; “that— 
that—that I might act the part of 
a lover with some credit to myself, 
and kiss the one girl I know in that 
capacity.” 

“ Would she let you?” she asked, 
removing herself by a finger-length 
from my side, yet not apparently 
enough to show she thought herself 
the one in question. 

‘‘ That, madame, is what troubles 
me,” I confessed in anguish, for her 
words had burst the bubble of my 
courage. 

* Of course you cannot tell till you 
try,” she said demurely, looking 
straight before her, no smile on the 
corners of her lips, that somehow 
maddened by their look of pliancy. 

“You know whom I mean,” I said, 
pursuing my plea, whose rustic sim- 
plicity let no man mock at, remem- 
bering the gawky errors of his own 
experience. 

‘“‘There’s Bell, 
niece, and _ there’s 
daughter, and 7 

“Oh, my dear! my dear!” I 


the minister’s 
Kilblaan’s 
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cried, stopping and putting my hand 
daringly on her shoulder. ‘ You 
know it is not any of these; you 
must know I mean yourself. Here 
am I, a man travelled, no longer a 
youth, though still with the flush of 
it, no longer with a humility to 
let me doubt myself worthy of your 
best thoughts ; I have let slip a score 
of chances on this same path, and 
even now I cannot muster up the 
spirit to brave your possible anger.” 

She laughed a very pleasant sooth- 
ing laugh and released her shoulder. 
“At least you give me plenty of 
warning,” she said. 

“T am going to kiss you now,” I 
said, with great firmness, 

She walked a little faster, panting 
as I could hear, and I blamed myself 
that I had alarmed her. 

“ At least,” I added, “I'll do it 
when we get to Bealloch-an-uarain 
well,” 

She hummed a snatch of Gaelic 
song we have upon that notable well, 
a song that is all an invitation to 
drink the waters while you are 
young and drink you may, and I 
suddenly ventured to embrace her 
with an arm. She drew up with 
stern lips and back from my em- 
brace, and Elrigmore was again in 
torment. 

“You are to blame yourself,” I 
said huskily ; “you let me think I 
might. And now I see you are 
angry.” 

“ Am I?” she said, smiling again. 
“T think you said the well, did you 
not?” 

“And may I?” eagerly I asked, 
devouring her with my eyes. 

“You may—at the well,” she 
answered, and then she laughed 
softly. 

Again my spirits bounded. 

“ But I was not thinking of go- 
ing there to-night,” she added, and 
the howlet in the bush beside me 
hooted at my ignominy. 

I walked in a perspiration of vexa- 
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tion and alarm. It was plain that 
here was no desire for my caress, 
that the girl was but probing the 
depth of my presumption, and I gave 
up all thought of pushing my inten- 
tion to performance, Our conver- 
sation turned to more common 
channels, and I had hoped my com- 
panion had lost the crude impression 
of my wooing as we passed the path 
that led from the hunting-road to 
the Bealloch-an-uarain. 

“Oh!” she cried here, “ I wished 
for some ivy ; I thought to pluck it 
farther back, and your nonsense 
made me quite forget.” 

“Cannot we return for it?” I 
said, well enough pleased at the 
chance of prolonging our walk. 

“No; it is too late,” she an- 
swered abruptly. “Is there no- 
where else here where we could get 
it?” 

*T do not think so,” I said, 
stupidly. Then I remembered that 
it grew in the richest profusion on 
the face of the grotto we call 
Bealloch-an-uarain. ‘“ Except at 
the well,” I added. 

“Of course it is so—now I re- 
member,” said she; “there is 
plenty of it there. Let us haste 
and get it.” And she led the way 
up the path, I following with a 
heart that surged and beat. 

When our countryside is 
changed, when the forest of Creag 
Dubh, where roam the deer, is 
levelled with the turf, and the foot 
of the passenger wears round the 
castle of Argile, I hope, I pray, 
that grotto on the brae will still 
lift up its face among the fern and 
ivy. Nowadays when the mood 
comes on me, and I must be the 
old man chafing against the decay 
of youth’s spirit, and the recollec- 
tion overpowers of other times and 
other faces than those so kent and 
tolerant about me, I put my plaid 
on my shoulders and walk to 
Bealloch-an-uarain well. My chil- 
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dren’s children must be with me 
elsewhere on my saunters; here 
I must walk alone. I am young 
again when looking on that magic 
fountain, still the same as when its 
murmur sounded in my lover's 
ears. Here are yet the stalwart 
trees, the tall companions, that 
nodded on our shy confessions ; 
the ivy hangs in sheeny spray up- 
on the wall. Time, that ranges, 
has here no freedom, but stands, 
shackled by links of love and me- 
mory to the rocks we sat on. I 
sit now there and muse, and be- 
side me is a shadow that never 
ages, with a pale face averted, 
looking through leafless boughs at 
the glimpse of star and moon, I 
see the bosom heave; I see the 
eyes flash full, then soften half- 
shut on some inward vision. For 
I am never there at Bealloch-an- 
uarain, summer or spring, but the 
season, in my thought, is that of 
my wife’s first kiss, and it is 
always a pleasant evening and the 
birds are calling in the dusk. 

I plucked my lady’s ivy with a 
cruel wrench, as one would pluck 
a sweet delusion from his heart, 
and her fingers were so warm and 
soft as I gave her the leaves! 
Then I turned to go. 

“It is time we were home,” I 
said, anxious now to be alone with 
my vexation. 

“In a moment,” she said, pluck- 
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ing more ivy for herself; and then 
she said, “ Let us sit a little; I am 
wearied.” 

My courage came anew. “ Fool!” 
I called myself. ‘ You may never 
have the chance again.” I sat 
down by her side, and talked no 
love but told a story. 

It is a story we have in the 
sheilings among the hills, the tale 
of “The Sea Fairy of French Fore- 
land”; but I changed it as I went 
on, and made the lovera soldier. I 
made him wander, and wandering 
think of home and a girl beside the 
sea. I made him confront wild 
enemies and battle with storms, I 
set him tossing upon oceans and 
standing in the streets of leaguered 
towns, or at grey heartless morn- 
ings upon lonely plains with soli- 
tude around, and yet, in all, his 
heart was with the girl beside the 
sea. 

She listened and flushed. My 
hero’s dangers lit her eyes like 
lanthorns, my passions seemed to 
find an echo in her sighs. 

Then I pitied my hero, the wan- 
dering soldier, so much alone, so 
eager, and unforgetting, till I felt 
the tears in my eyes as I imaged 
his hopeless longing. 

She checked her sighs, she said 
my name in the softest whisper, 
laid her head upon my shoulder 
and wept. And then at last I met 
her quivering lips. 


CHAPTER XXXV,.—FAREWELL. 


On the morrow, John Splendid 
came riding up the street on his 
way to the foreign wars. He had 
attired himself most sprucely ; he 
rode a good horse, and he gave it 
every chance to show its quality. 
Old women cried to him from their 
windows and close-mouths. ‘ Oh! 
laochain,” they said, “ yours be the 
luck of the seventh son!” He 


answered gaily, with the harmless 
flatteries that came so readily to 
his lips always, they seemed the 


very bosom’s revelation. ‘Oh! 
women !” said he, “I'll be think- 
ing of your handsome sons, and 
the happy days we spent together, 
and wishing myself soberly home 
with them when I am far away.” 

But not the old women alone 
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waited on his going; shy girls 
courtesied or applauded at the 
corners. For them his horse cara- 
coled on Stonefield’s causeway, his 
shoulders straightened, and his bon- 
net rose, ‘There you are!” said 
he, “still the temptation and the 
despair of a decent bachelor’s life. 
I'll marry every one of you that 
have not a man when I come home.” 

“And when may that be?” 
cried a little, bold, fair one, with a 
laughing look at him from under 
the blowing locks that escaped the 
snood on her hair. 

‘When may it be?” he repeated. 
“Say ‘Oome home, Barbreck,’ in 
every one of your evening prayers, 
and heaven, for the sake of so sweet 
a face, may send me home the 
sooner with my fortune.” 

Master Gordon, passing, heard 
the speech. ‘Do your own pray- 
ing, Barbreck , 

*‘ John,” said my hero. 
this time, to you.” 

“John be it,” said the cleric, 
smiling warmly. “I like you, 
truly, and I wish you well.” 

M‘Iver stooped and took the prof- 
fered hand. ‘ Master Gordon,” he 
said, ‘I would sooner be liked and 
loved than only admired ; that’s, 
perhaps, the secret of my life.” 

It was not the fishing season, 
but the street thronged with fishers 
from Kenmore and Cairndhu and 
Kilcatrine and the bays of lower 
Cowal. Their tall figures jostled 
in the causeway, their white teeth 
gleamed in their friendliness, and 
they met this companion of 
numerous days and nights, this 
gentleman of good-humour and 
even temper, with cries as in a 
schoolboy’s playground. They 
clustered round the horse and seized 
upon the trappings. Then John 
Splendid’s play-acting came to its 
conclusion, as it was ever bound to 
do when his innermost man was 
touched. He forgot the carriage of 


“ John, 
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his shoulders; indifferent to the 
disposition of his reins, he reached 
and wrung a hundred hands, crying 
back memory for memory, jest for 
jest, and always the hope for futuro 
meetings. 

*“Q scamps! scamps!” said he, 
“fishing the silly prey of ditches 
when you might be with me upon 
the ocean and capturing the towns, 
I'll never drink a glass of Khenish, 
but I'll mind of you and sorrow for 
your sour ales and bitter aqua /” 

“Will it be long?” said they— 
true Gaels, ever anxious to know 
the lease of pleasure or of grief. 

“Long or short,” said he, with 
absent hands in his horse’s mane, 
“will lie with Fate, and she, my 
lads, is a dour jade with a secret. 
It’ll be long if ye mind of me, and 
unco short if ye forget me till I 
return.” 

I went up and said farewell. 
I but shook his hand, and my 
words were few and simple. That 
took him, for he was always quick 
to sound the depth of silent feeling. 

“Mo thruadh/ mo_ thruadh! 
Colin,” said he. “My grief! my 
grief! here are two brothers closer 
than by kin, and they have reached 
a gusset of life, and there must be 
separation. I have had many a 
jolt from my fairy relatives, but 
they have never been more wicked 
than now. I wish you were with 
me, and yet, ah! yet. Would her 
ladyship, think ye, forget for a 
minute, and shake an old friend’s 
hand, and say good-bye?” 

I turned to Betty, who stood a 
little back with her father, and 
conveyed his wish. She came for- 
ward, dyed crimson to the neck, and 
stood by his horse’s side. He slid 
off the saddle and shook her hand. 

“Tt is very good of you,” said 
he. ‘You have my heart’s good 
wishes to the innermost chamber.” 

Then he turned to me, and while 
the fishermen stood back, he said, 
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“T envied you twice, Colin—once 
when you had the foresight of your 
fortune on the side of Loch Lhinne, 
and now that it seems begun.” 

He took the saddle, waved his 
bonnet in farewell to all the com- 
pany, then rode quickly up the 
street and round the castle walls. 

It was a day for the open road, 
and, as we say, for putting the 
seven glens and the seven bens and 
the seven mountain moors below a 
young man’s feet,—a day with in- 
vitation in the air and the promise 
of gifts around. The mallards at 
morning had quacked in the Dhu- 
loch pools, the otter scoured the 
burn of Maam, the air-goat bleated 
as he flew among the reeds, and the 
stag paused above his shed antlers 
on Torvil-side to hide them in the 
dead bracken. 

M‘Iver rode beside flowering 
saugh and alder tree through those 
old arches, now no more, those 
arches that were the outermost 
posterns where good-luck allowed 
farewells. He dare not once look 
round, and his closest friends dare 
not follow him, as he rode alone the 
old road so many of our people have 
gone to their country’s wars or to 
sporran battles. 

A silence fell upon the commu- 
nity, and in upon it broke from 
the river-side the wail of a bagpipe 
played by the piper of Argile. It 
played a tune familiar in those parts 
upon occasions of parting and en- 
couragement, a tune they call ““Come 
back to the Glen.” 


“Come back to the glen, to the glen, 
to the glen, 

And there shall the welcome be waiting 
for you. 

The deer and the heath-cock, the curd 
from the pen, 

The blaeberry fresh from the dew !” 


We saw the piper strut upon the 
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gravelled walk beside the bridge- 
gate, we saw Argile himself come 
out to meet the traveller. 

“ MacCailein! MacCailein! Ah 
the dear heart!” cried all our 
people, touched by this rare and 
genteel courtesy. 

The Marquis and his clansman 
touched hands, lingered together a 
little, and the rider passed on his 
way with the pipers invitation 
the last sound in his ears. He rode 
past Kilmalieu of the tombs, with 
his bonnet off for all the dead that 
are so numerous there, so patient, 
waiting for the final trump. He 
rode past Boshang Gate, portal to 
my native glen of chanting birds 
and melodious waters and merry 
people. He rode past Gearron 
hamlet, where the folk waved fare- 
wells ; then over the river before 
him was the bend that is ever the 
beginning of home-sickness for all 
that go abroad for fortune. 

I turned to the girl beside me, 
and ‘ Sweetheart,” said I softly, 
“there’s an elder brother lost. It 
is man’s greed, I know; but rich 
though I am in this new heart of 
yours, I must. be grudging the 
comrade gone.” 

“ Gone !” said she, with scarcely 
a glance after the departing figure. 
** Better gone than here a perpetual 
sinner, deaf to the cry of justice and 
of nature.” 

‘*Good God !” I cried, “are you 
still in that delusion ?” and I hinted 
at the truth. 

She saw the story at a flash ; she 
paled to the very lips, and turned 
and strained her vision after that 
figure slowly passing round the 
woody point ; she relinquished no 
moment of her gaze till the path 
bent and hid John Splendid from 
her eager view. 

Nez Munro. 
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Axour half-way between Nagpur 
and Jubbulpore—off the main lines 
of railway, and so rather out of 
the world—away to the west of 
the old great Deccan road, for- 
merly one of the chief arteries of 
communication between Northern 
and Southern India, is the estate 
of Adigaon, nestling among the 
spurs of the Sathpura mountains, 
almost surrounded with forests 
with an evil reputation both for 
men and beasts, through which 
there are no made roads, only 
footpaths far from easy to find, 
and cut up with ravines and 
mountain-streams, stony and dry 
in the hot season, boiling torrents 
in the rains. 

This estate about the end of last 
century was conferred by the 
Bhonsla rajas of Nagpur on the 
mahant or high-priest of a sect 
of Bharti Gosains, partly as an 


endowment of certain temples, and 
partly as payment for services 


rendered. When the gift was 
made these Bhonsla rajas were 
only nominally the rulers of the 
wild Sathpura districts; practi- 
cally their administration was in 
the hands of Gond chiefs, or other 
strong armed adventurers, who 
were glad to obtain the protection 
of the Nagpur rajas when attacked 
by others stronger than them- 
selves, but at other times seldom 
acknowledged allegiance to any 
one. The Bharti Gosains were no 
exception to this rule: they were 
a sect of religious mendicants 
sworn to celibacy and complete 
isolation from the female sex ; 
but for years their vows have 
been more honoured in the breach 
than the observance, and when I 
first visited the village there were 
as many women as men. The in- 


SENSATION. 


stitution of marriage not being 
recognised, the children had no 
legal standing, so they ran wild or 
were brought up as hangers-on of 
the temple and servants of the 
priests. The succession to the 
estate and its mahantship was 
provided for by the right of 
adoption. Each mahant, with the 
consent of the elders of the sect, 
could appoint one or more disciples, 
selected from some Brahman 
family, their number being limited 
by convenience or economy. The 
senior stood in the position of an 
eldest son in respect of the whole 
estate, and could only be deprived 
of his rights by force or his own 
bad conduct: such others as were 
living when the succession fell in 
were only entitled to maintenance. 
Once adopted, they could never 
return to their own families, but 
had to cling till death to the 
sect, of which, however, they might 
become very degraded members if 
caught straying from the path of 
virtue. Formerly the elders are 
said to have watched the lives and 
morals of these chélas carefully, 
and, as a rule, did substantial 
justice among them, so managing 
that the right man generally suc- 
ceeded. Only occasionally there 
would be a notable exception, when 
might proved stronger than right. 

For many years the mahant was 
de facto king ; hecollected and spent 
the revenues, he maintained his own 
police, and he levied transit duties 
from all bond fide traders carrying 
goods through his estate, and black- 
mail from all illegitimate wanderers 
who made it an asylum. He ab- 
sorbed the usufruct of the forests 
and rivers, and he paid Govern- 
ment nothing. He usurped the 
powers of life and death, and the 
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right to exercise judicial functions. 
He decided every dispute concern- 
ing money or land, making each 
party pay heavily for his decision. 

The country was an Alsatia 
from situation, with every nat- 
ural facility for concealment aided 
by a corrupt administration and a 
venal police. In the heart of the 
forests, the village of Adigaon was 
perched on rising ground just 
above a small stream from which 
the people obtained their water. 
The only buildings of any preten- 
sions were the temple with the 
usual domed roof so familiar in an 
Indian landscape, and the priest’s 
house, conspicuous among its 
thatched-hut surroundings by its 
two storeys of burnt bricks and 
its tiled roof; its outer and inner 
courts full of curious little dark 
rooms and narrow rambling pas- 
sages, low cramped doors, and win- 
dows made for every purpose except 
ventilation. Up-stairs was a small, 
dark strong-room with a massive 


but ill-fitting door, glosed with a 
rusty chain and padlock. In this 
money, jewels, and the records of 


the estate were kept. On the 
ground-floor was the dungeon, dark 
and noisome, with no outlet but 
the door made of strong beams 
clamped with iron, and studded 
both inside and out with iron 
spikes. If the walls of this room 
could speak, and only one-tenth of 
the stories told about it were true, 
they would unfold a startling 
record of crime, and give a curi- 
ous picture of life in one of our 
wild Indian districts. Near the 
dungeon was the charnel-house, 
where numerous remains showed 
that many victims had been dis- 
posed of, 

The jemadar—the head of the 
Adigaon police — was dreaded 
throughout the estate, and both 
he and his subordinate the havil- 
dar were only named with bated 
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breath. The former was of Mah- 
ratta descent, though he called 
himself a Rajput. Tall, over six 
feet high, and very powerful, he 
had a cold keen eye, a hard cruel 
mouth, with a wiry moustache 
partly hiding his thin lips, and an 
expression of face that made you 
feel as if you would rather trust a 
tiger in his own jungle than the 
jemadar. The havildar was also 
of large and powerful physique, 
but heavy and stupid-looking, the 
sort of man who would carry out 
any cruel deed of violence without 
asking the reason why. The un- 
fortunate refugee who fell into the 
hands of these men was not to be 
envied—unless he had property, 
stolen or otherwise. With money, 
or friends willing to bribe the 
police, he was safe from the Brit- 
ish officials, and might rest in the 
estate as long as he pleased. 
When pursuit was very active, 
offenders would stay for days in 
the jungles, living on berries, roots, 
and what they could pick up. I 
have more than once, when out 
tiger - shooting, watched one of 
these men slipping away, more like 
a wild animal than a human being, 
at the first sound of the beaters. 
It was easy to trace a criminal 
through English territory to the 
borders of Adigaon, but there 
the track was hopelessly lost, un- 
less the man was poor. Then his 
course was soon run,—he was 
hunted down, and made over with 
considerable flourish to his pur- 
suers. It occasionally happened 
that a runaway was ill-advised 
enough to dispute the demand of 
the Adigaon police for money : he 
was at once arrested and carried 
before the mahant, who would 
order that he and his effects 
should be made over to the Brit- 
ish authorities. Unless he bought 
off his guards en route, or had not 
enough property to excite their 
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cupidity, his shrift was short: he 
was murdered in the first conven- 
ient spot, the police taking every- 
thing he died possessed of. They 
then reported to the English police 
that when escorting a prisoner for 
extradition a tiger sprang on him 
while he was drinking water and 
carried him off; at the risk of 
their lives they saved a few of the 
things he carried, which they 
would hand over, with his turban 
and cloth all torn and bloody, but 
they could not save the man’s 
body, as the tiger turned on them. 
Who could contradict their story ? 
The police were as one man; the 
jemadar and havildar always 
selected their own tools, and a 
rare collection of scoundrels they 
were. No relation of the dead 
man was sufficiently interested to 
insist on an inquiry. If there 
had been, he would have worked 
at the risk of his life, for, given 
the opportunity, he would soon 
have followed his friend. Besides, 
in all probability the deceased 
would not have been missed by 
his friends for a year or so, be- 
cause it is a common thing for a 
criminal “wanted” by the police 
to wander away sometimes more 
than one hundred miles in search 
of a new field. To attempt to 
trace him after that time is hope- 
less. 

For many years this Bharti sect 
had been much exercised by inter- 
nal dissensions. There had been a 
long struggle for possession be- 
tween two chélas, Dhokal and 
Nerbada Bharti, which ended in 
the latter being given the mahant- 
ship and its contingent possessions. 
Dhokal Bharti was the elder, a 
man of some family and strong 
will ; but he had been made an out- 
cast for \ arious acts of violence and 
licentiousness. He, however, never 
ceased to intrigue, though with- 
out success, while Nerbada Bharti 
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lived. Their quarrels were taken 
up by their relatives. Although 
a Brahman absolves his son of all 
duties of kinship when he gives him 
to be adopted into a religious sect, 
still naturally some feeling of 
affection remains. The tenants of 
the estate were divided into fac- 
tions. Disturbances were fre- 
quent ; faction fights, robberies, and 
murders were numerous; so that 
finally Adigaon stank in the nos- 
trils of the authorities. Not only 
was its administration rotten to the 
core, but a spirit of lawlessness and 
a feeling of insecurity were mak- 
ing themselves felt in the English 
villages across the border. Any 
one who committed a dacoity or 
murder within a radius of eighty 
or one hundred miles at once made 
for Adigaon, and thence preyed 
with impunity on his weaker 
neighbours. 

During this struggle for the 
succession, various questions arose 
which necessitated careful inquiry 
into the validity of the tenure of 
the mahant. Their title -deeds 
proved that the Bhonsla rajas had 
given the estate revenue free for 
two generations only. Three had 
passed away, and the Bhartis still 
claimed to hold on the same 
terms. They also clung to their 
right to maintain their own police, 
although, as a matter of fact, they 
never had any such right, and when 
the time came for the grant to be 
resumed, instructions were sent to 
the mahant to disband his police. 
These orders were not obeyed, 
for just then the Mutiny came 
upon the country like a whirl- 
wind ; office records were lost or 
plundered, and the country re- 
mained disturbed and unsettled 
until 1860. In that year Tantia 
Topi, who had roamed over nearly 
the whole of Central India from 
Gwalior to Haiderabad in the 
Deccan with a large force, was 
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killed and his men finally dispersed. 
Lawlessness in the wilder tracts 
still continued for a year or two. 
Adigaon had a new lease of life. 
The Bhartis flatly denied that 
Government had ever issued any 
orders limiting their powers of 
administration, or swore that, if 
issued, such orders had never been 
received by them; and they pointed 
out that in 1857 the English 
authorities had called upon the 
mahant to preserve order in 
Adigaon with its own police. 
This was the only order forth- 
coming ; and after the terrible dis- 
orders of 1857 it was impossible to 
say positively whether the order to 
disband the police had ever reached 
its destination. 

With the death of Nerbada 
Bharti came Dhokal Bharti’s op- 
portunity. He was away in 
Jubbulpore: had he been on the 
spot, it is hardly likely that my 
story would have been written, 
for he was not the man to hesi- 
tate to remove any opponent with- 
in his reach. As it was, he at 
once claimed the succession, seized 
whatever property he could lay 
hands on, and demanded recogni- 
tion by the British authorities. 

At Adigaon, Ram Bharti, the 
duly elected chéla of Nerbada 
Bharti, had watched the dying 
hours of his master, closed his 
eyes, and performed those funeral 
rites and ceremonies on which 
Hindu ritual lays so much stress 
in all cases of disputed succession. 
These completed, he sealed up all 
available papers and the treasury 
of the temple; then hearing that 
Dhokal Bharti was near at hand, 
he fled for his life to the nearest 
British police post and claimed 
protection for himself and the 
money and jewels of the estate, 
which he estimated at between 


60,000 and 70,000 rupees in value. 
No time was lost by the police in 
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sending a responsible official to 
take charge of this property ; but 
he did not arrive until after Dhokal 
Bharti, and by that time the 
treasure had vanished, no one 
could say how. Dhokal Bharti 
laughed at the idea of its ever 
having had any existence save in 
the heated brain of the young and 
timid Ram Bharti. Only one 
thing was certain,—-Dhokal Bharti, 
from beingan impoverished pauper, 
suddenly became well-to-do. Many 
were the stories told. Of course 
the police were accused of going 
shares. In those days no case 
would have been complete without 
a charge of this sort. The officials 
of the district court also came in 
for a share of obloquy ; but nothing 
was proved, and the money was 
never traced or recovered. 

Dhokal Bharti followed his rival 
into Seoni, hoping to crush all 
opposition by his own personal 
influence, which had gained him 
some powerful friends. Through 
their assistance he was placed in 
possession of the estate, and this 
gave him the opportunity of com- 
pleting the clearing out of the 
He also collected 
from the tenants a year’s rent in 
advance, a step that made him 
very unpopular. 

Ram Bharti then brought matters 
to a crisis by instituting a civil suit 
for possession of Adigaon and its 
treasures, valued at two lakhs of 
rupees, or £20,000. The trial was 
a long one. The scene when the 
two parties first appeared face to 
face was very interesting. The 
contrast in the physique of plaintiff 
and defendant was most striking: 
the latter was a fine stalwart 
old man of between seventy and 
seventy-five years of age, nearly 
six feet high, a perfectly white 
moustache, aquiline features, with 
a piercing eye, and much more the 
bearing of an old Rajput soldier 
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than a Brahman priest. He treated 
his rival with supreme contempt, 
and Ram Bharti looked altogether 
unfit to cope with his formidable 
antagonist. He was an ordinary- 
looking Hindu of some twenty- 
eight years of age, about five feet 
high, and with a weak vacillating 
expression. Days and weeks were 
occupied in wading through masses 
of papers, miscalled evidence, filed 
by both sides with no regard to 
their relevancy. High dignitaries 
of the sect, most learned pro- 
fessors of the Gosain schools 
from Benares, Nagpur, and even 
Haiderabad in the Deccan, were 
either summoned by the parties 
or volunteered their opinions in 
this sensation case. Many of 
these had never appeared in an 
English court, and before trusting 
their sacred persons within its 
precincts they stipulated that 
they should be received with all 
due honour, should be allowed 
seats, and should carry the in- 


signia of their exalted positions, 
Most of these men were of a 
class the English official is seldom 
brought into contact with, and it 
was impossible not to be favour- 


ably impressed with the _ in- 
telligence and impartiality they 
brought to bear on points re- 
ferred to them. They were all 
closely shaven, and each had a 
broad streak of ashes across the 
forehead. They wore loose saf- 
fron-coloured robes, thrown about 
them in dégagé style. High-caste 
Brahmans attended, carrying pea- 
cock-feather maces, or large silver 
sticks, best known as chdbs, or the 
large yak’s tail, chowris, usually 
the accompaniment of Indian 
royalty, but conferred on these 
hizh dignitaries of the priesthood 
by some of the princes of India. 
There were several surprises as 
the case went on. Documents 
were produced from the boxes 
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which had been sealed up by the 
police after the death of Nerbada 
Bharti, the very existence of 
which had been strenuously denied 
for years. There were the orders 
of Government of 1856 directing 
the disbandment of the police, and 
restricting the authority of the 
mahant ; and there were the orig- 
inal deeds of the Bhonsla rajas 
granting the estate for only two 
generations, already referred to, 
with various others. Eventually 
plaintiff obtained a decree for 
such property as was proved to 
have been seized by Dhokal 
Bharti, and for the proprietary 
right of the Adigaon estate, sub- 
ject to the payment of revenue to 
Government. The revenue free 
grant lapsed to the State. This 
decision satisfied neither side ; both 
appealed to the highest courts 
in the province without success, 
Much opprobrium fell to the lot 
of Ram Bharti for being the cause 
of this injury to the Gosain sect. 
Had he not forced the suit into 
the civil court, the facts that had 
come to light during the trial 
might have remained in obscurity 
for another term of years. In vain 
he blamed his rival, whose vio- 
lence and injustice had driven him 
into court, Feeling ran very 
high, and wherever the ramifica- 
tions of the sect extended, all the 
brotherhood looked askance on 
Ram Bharti; and his timidity ill 
fitted him to cope with the storm 
that had been raised. 

Meantime the court enforced 
execution of its decree, and re- 
covered enough, and more than 
enough, money to meet the modest 
requirements of Ram Bharti, but 
not sufficient to enable him to 
buy the goodwill of the old ser- 
vants of the estate. They to a 
man were on the side of his oppo- 
nent. Ram Bharti was given 
possession of the houses; but no 
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sooner had he taken up his abode 
at Adigaon than he was warned 
by one of his few faithful fol- 
lowers that his life was not worth 
a day’s purchase if he lived out of 
reach of the British police. He 
then fled to Seoni, to the house of 
one Nerbada Gir, a Gosain like 
himself, whom he believed to be 
his staunch friend. This was in 
July. One morning in September 
he disappeared. Nerbada Gir re- 
ported the absence of his guest to 
the police, telling them that Ram 
Bharti had lately decided to go 
back to Adigaon and see what his 
own personal influence could do. 
He had ordered his elephant to a 
village about a mile from Seoni, 
and arranged to start from there 
early in the morning. Why he 
should have insisted on secrecy 
Nerbada Gir could not explain. 
Inquiry soon showed that the 
elephant had come to the village 
named, and had brought the 
notorious jemadar and havildar. 
They said that they had come to 
act as escort to their chief on his 
proposed journey back to the estate. 
When they arrived they paid their 
respects to him, and claimed Ner- 
bada Gir’s hospitality for the one 
night they were to remain in Seoni. 
Both these two men, the mahout 
of the elephant, a barber, the 
personal attendant of the missing 
man, and Nerbada Gir all ad- 
mitted that they were in the 
house the night Ram Bharti dis- 
appeared. Messengers sent to 
Adigaon soon reported that neither 
Ram Bharti nor the elephant had 
arrived ; but the latter was found 
in a village half-way between there 
and Seoni, about thirty miles from 
each place. The mahout said that 
on the day of Ram Bharti’s dis- 
appearance one of the policemen 
came and told him to take the 
elephant to where it was found, 
and wait there till joined by Ram 
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Bharti. This order he obeyed, 
and was wondering why the jour- 
ney had been delayed. 

All this took time to discover, 
for the rainy season was at its 
height, and travelling was slow. 
Meanwhile excitement in Seoni 
ran high and rumour was rife; it 
soon took the shape of a report 
that Ram Bharti had committed 
suicide. On this rumour being 
traced to Nerbada Gir, he said 
that he suggested suicide, because 
for some time past the missing 
man had been low-spirited and 
despondent—he had shown a low 
morbid tone, and a dread of the 
consequences of his action in the 
civil suit: there were no other 
grounds for the assumption of 
suicide. 

Seoni was fortunate in its police- 
officer at that time. He was a 


Sikh, thoroughly conversant with 
the people and their powers of 
intrigue; he was indefatigable. 
At work morning, noon, and night, 


he listened to every one, accepted 
each suggestion for what it was 
worth, and kept his own counsel. 
His inquiries were searching: his 
quick eye noted everything, espe- 
cially the discrepancies in the 
statements of the companions of 
the missing man; but he had an 
object in misleading them, so he 
said nothing, and took his own 
way. He became to all appear- 
ances an early convert to the 
theory of suicide, but he kept 
Nerbada Gir and his four com- 
panions constantly with him to 
refer to if necessary. Before long 
the accumulated evidence seemed 
to point to a probability that Ram 
Bharti, tired of his lawsuit and 
broken down with the constant 
strain on his mind, had made 
away with himself. Seeing this, 
Nerbada Gir volunteered a second 
statement, and each of his four 
companions had some story cor- 
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roborating him, all in the direction 
of suicide. They explained that 
they had not suggested it at first 
because they only realised the 
probability of it when the mahout 
reported that Ram Bharti had not 
gone to Adigaon. Their first story 
was that the missing man had 
gone out of Nerbada Gir’s about 
3 A.M. with two or three of his 
companions (each differed as to 
who the three were, for each man 
named the others and omitted 
himself). They only went a short 
distance, and left Ram Bharti alone 
in a garden outside the town. 
There was no trace in this garden ; 
but on the other side of a hedge, 
on the way there, the police-officer’s 
quick eye saw that the ground had 
been a good deal trampled. He 
said nothing at the time ; but while 
his followers were cooking their 
food, he went back and found clear 
tracks of four mown carrying a 
heavy load. A little way on this 
load had been put down while an 
opening was made in a hedge, and 
there on the wet ground was the 
distinct outline of a human body. 
A little beyond this the ground 
was stony, so that the tracks could 
not be carried farther; but as far 
as could be seen, they led in the 
direction of a well some 20 feet 
deep, known as the Diwan’s, which 
was about 200 yards from a police- 
post. The footprints were meas- 
ured, but this told nothing except 
that the carriers all wore shoes. 
In that country shoemakers are 
scarce, and shoes are never made to 
measure, so that any number to 
fit these marks could have been 
found—in fact, a policeman’s tried 
fitted exactly. 

As it was late it was decided 
to search the Diwan’s well the 
next day; but early the following 
morning all doubt as to the miss- 
ing man’s fate was set at rest. 
A Brahman woman walked down 
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the steps of this well leading to 
the water, and stooped to dip her 
brass vessel in, when she was 
terrified with the sight of the 
swollen and livid features of 
a corpse floating almost within 
arm’s-length. She dropped her 
water-pot and fled, shrieking, past 
the police-post close by. The 
police ran to the spot, where half 
the town soon crowded round. 
The body was taken out of the 
water, and at once recognised as 
that of Ram Bharti. There were 
marks on the throat as if the 
dead man had been strangled; 
the clothes had been so fastened 
as to leave no room for movement 
of hands or arms; there was only 
one shoe, and the cheddar or cloth 
was missing. On dragging the 
well the missing shoe could nob 
be found; the cloth was, and in 
it was tied up a stone larger and 
heavier than could well have been 
lifted by one man. The knots in 
the cloth showed that it had been 
used to tie this stone tightly to 
the body, and they had evidently 
only slipped when the stomach 
swelled—then the corpse rose to 
the surface. 

At the inquest the civil surgeon 
pronounced decisively that death 
was caused by strangling before 
the body was put into the water. 
The silent testimony of the wounds 
in the neck and the knotted cloth 
went far to support this view. 
Still the police-officer made no 
sign, but gave his followers to 
understand that he was sure the 
medical officer was mistaken, and 
that Ram Bharti had committed 
suicide. Up to this he had been 
very careful never to let these 
four men think that he was fully 
convinced. that they alone had 
murdered Ram Bharti, and they 
had played into his hands; for 
they were most anxious not to lose 
sight of each other, as each felt 
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sure his neighbour would betray 
him if he had the opportunity. 
The police-officer was waiting for 
the return of the detectives sent 
to Adigaon to inquire the move- 
ments of the jemadar and havildar 
before they came into Seoni with 
the elephant. 

Meantime public feeling ran 
very high in Seoni, and soon a 
well-defined accusation of murder 
was brought against Rao Surat 
Sing, a petty chief of a neighbour- 
ing district. He had incurred the 
odium of several influential resi- 
dents of the town by assisting the 
authorities in another cause célébre, 
and these people thought the op- 
portunity too good to be lost. Rao 
Surat Sing had come as a partisan 
of Dhokal Bharti, and had been as- 
sisting him with means to carry on 
his unsuccessful suit. Not liking 
his friend’s prospects, native-like 
he made overtures to the other 
side, and offered certain informa- 
tion of importance for a considera- 
tion. Ram Bharti did not like to 
pay the price asked, so temporised, 
and tried to secure it for a smaller 
sum. For this purpose he visited 
Rao Surat Sing at his house at 11 
P.M. the night before he disap- 
peared. What more natural than 
that the two parties could not 
agree? from words they came to 
blows, and in the struggle Ram 
Bharti was killed and his body 
put out of the way down the well. 
Where money was plentiful it was 
no difficult task for a few influen- 
tial men, all sworn to vengeance, 
to construct a very plausible story 
on the tangible basis of the inter- 
view between the chief and Ram 
Bharti, and to support every point 
with the requisite witnesses, 

It was soon brought to the ears 
of the police that a wrestler of 
some note in the suite of Surat 
Sing had been seen to strangle 
Ram Bharti in his master’s pre- 
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sence. The case was worked up 
with skill, every detail was looked 
to, and before long the police- 
officer had to lay it before the 
magistrate, although satisfied in 
his own mind that there was 
absolutely no truth in the charge, 
and that it was bolstered up with 
a mass of perjuries, Delay suited 
his purpose, as he had no wish to 
bring matters to acrisis before his 
own chain of evidence was com- 
plete against the real offenders. 
Accordingly he adapted himself to 
circumstances, and to all outward 
appearance encouraged the per- 
secutors of the chief and gave 
them valuable support, while in 
all his inquiries he consulted Ner- 
bada Gir and his companions, and 
gave them no cause to think them- 
selves suspected. The wrestler 
was arrested, the magistrate re- 
corded the deposition of each 
witness, the counsel for the ac- 
cused cross-examined. Two respect- 
able (?) men swore to hearing 
high words, followed by the sound 
of blows and muffled cries in the 


courtyard of the chief’s house; 
two others told how they had seen, 
through a crevice in the wall, the 
wrestler seize the deceased by the 
throat and hold him until he 


ceased to breathe. Others swore 
to seeing the body of a man carried 
out of the chief’s house up certain 
streets in the direction of the 
Diwan’s well: they followed a 
short distance and then stopped, 
being afraid of being seen, so they 
could not tell where the corpse 
was eventually taken. For the 
same reason they had kept silent 
until they were certain of support. 
The chief said that Ram Bharti 
had certainly called upon him on 
the night in question about the 
hour stated by the witnesses. 
After a little conversation he left 
with Nerbada Gir, the jemadar, 
and the havildar. Each witness 
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told his story remarkably clearly ; 
there were no discrepancies of 
importance ; points on which na- 
tives generally disagree all tallied 
exactly, and were unaffected by 
cross-examination, No one saw 
clearer than Rao Surat Sing that 
the case looked most unpleasant 
for himself. He was struck dumb 
with horror and astonishment 
when he saw the net gradually 
closing on him, as his careful cross- 
examination entirely failed to 
break down the evidence, He 
began to look the picture of de- 
spair, the moisture stood out in 
great drops upon his brow, for he 
saw that unless something quite un- 
foreseen happened the magistrate 
would have no option but to com- 
mit him to the Session Oourt for 
trial for murder, 

The magistrate had been struck 
by some small discrepancies as to 
the exact locality of some of the 
transactions spoken to, and, in 
order to clear up these, the trial 
was adjourned to the chief’s house. 
There each witness was asked to 
point out the exact spot where 
every event he had deponed to 
had happened, where he and his 
companion witnesses had been 
standing when they saw the facts 
they had sworn to, where they had 
gone afterwards, and where they 
had parted from each other. This 
was too much for them ; their in- 
structions had not contemplated 
this test, and the whole fabric con- 
structed with such care and skill 
crumbled away. In not one single 
point could any two witnesses 
agree ; each pointed out a different 
spot for every transaction. The 
crevice in the wall through which 
the wrestler had been seen to 
strangle Ram Bharti could not be 
found ; there was a crack in one of 
the outer walls, but at the back, 
not the front, where the murder 
was said to have been committed. 
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And no two men could agree as to 
the road up which the corpse had 
been carried. Great was the relief 
of the chief and the wrestler, for 
they had begun to feel ropes 
tightening about their necks. For 
the rest of his life Rao Surat Sing 
looked upon that trial as one of 
the most unpleasant of his experi- 
ences, 

With this collapse of the attempt 
to prove the innocent guilty, there 
was a manifest drooping of spirits 
among the “suspects”: the dé- 
notiment came very shortly after, 
The detective came back from 
Adigaon with clear evidence of the 
murder of a traveller about a month 
previously by the jemadar and 
havildar. He also brought in a 
letter from Nerbada Gir to the 
jemadar, calling him and the havil- 
dar into Seoni, as “ there was work 
for them there which would be of 
advantage to some they knew.” 
Nerbada Gir explained that he had 
written this letter under the in- 
structions of Ram Bharti, who 
wanted the two policemen as his 
escort to Adigaon. He had for- 
gotten to mention before having 
written this letter. The two 
policemen were arrested on the 
charge of the murder of the travel- 
ler, and Nerbada Gir on suspicion 
of being concerned in the death of 
Ram Bharti. All three were 
locked up separately, And a 
further, but unsuccessful, search 
was made for the missing shoe. 
Had it been found in Nerbada 
Gir’s house, obviously the inference 
would have been fair, that the 
murder had been committed in the 
house and the body subsequently 
carried to the well; for no native 
would have left his house of his 
own free will with only one shoe 
on—he would either have gone 
barefoot or worn both. 

These three arrests came as a pain- 
ful surprise to all the “suspects,” 
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for they had been living in fancied 
security, thinking that the police- 
officer had swallowed their stories 
and had no inkling of the truth, 
It now became simply a question 
of time which of them would first 
make a clean breast of it, in the 
hope of throwing some of his own 
guilt on to his companions. First 
one man gave a little information, 
another dropped a hint here, and 
finally the jemadar volunteered 
to make a full and true confession 
before the magistrate. I give his 
story as nearly as possible in his 
own words. I am writing from 
memory ; but the man’s narrative 
and his manner in telling it made 
so deep an impression on me that 
I do not think I shall ever for- 
get it:— 


“Karly in September Nerbada 
Gir sent me a note asking me to 
come into Seoni with the havildar, 
the elephant, and its attendants, 


as there was some important work 
to be done. This is the note, It 
gives no particulars, and the mes- 
senger gave no explanations. I 
guessed that it had to do with 
Ram Bharti’s succession. I had 
long known Nerbada Gir as a 
friend and retainer of the late 
Nerbada Bharti. He had been 
mixed up with the many intrigues 
that had been going on since that 
mahant’s death ; but latterly he 
had taken up altogether with Ram 
Bharti, lent him money —how 
much I cannot say — and appar- 
ently had quarrelled openly with 
his opponents. Without delay 
our party started. The messenger 
returned alone ; he was the barber 
and confidential servant to Ram 
Bharti, and was one of the five 
men in the house the night of 
his master’s death. He met us 
again a little distance from Seoni 
the day we arrived, telling us not 
to bring the elephant into the 
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town, but to leave it at a village 
about one and a half mile distant. 
We accordingly left it there in 
charge of the forage-cutters and 
the havildar. The mahout and I 
accompanied the barber on foot to 
Nerbada Gir’s house. We had 
taken nearly three days en route, 
and it was almost dark and too 
late the night we arrived for us 
to have any conversation with 
Nerbada Gir; but he told me to 
come out with him early in the 
morning, in order that we might 
have a quiet talk, Ram Bharti 
seemed a little surprised to see 
us when we made our bow to 
him, and asked why we had come. 
We told him, to see him and 
inquire when he intended to set 
up his rule in Adigaon, as his 
presence was much wanted, things 
being greatly mismanaged in his 
absence. He replied that he hoped 
to come soon, when his law busi- 
ness was a little more settled. 
Nothing further was said that 
night. We supped and _ slept 
quietly, as we were tired, 
“Early the next morning Ner- 
bada Gir roused me and the havil- 
dar, and we went together into a 
garden beyond the town: there he 
told us plainly that matters had 
come to such a crisis that it was 
useless having a ruler like Ram 
Bharti. He was daily getting 
more and more beyond control, 
and would probably throw over 
all his friends shortly and take up 
with some one else. He had 
already become less and less amen- 
able to his (Nerbada Gir’s) guid- 
ance, and threatened to stop all 
further legal proceedings, dispute 
the first court’s award no longer, 
but accept what he could get, and 
go to live quietly as a farmer on 
his estates, carrying out the orders 
of the British Government in 
everything. Personally we had 
none of us any particular enmity 
P 
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to Ram Bharti; but Nerbada Gir 
pointed out that unless the battle 
was fought out to the end, and 
the estate restored revenue free to 
its former holders, we should lose 
any advantage we might have ex- 
pected from Ram Bharti’s suc- 
cession, for the English police 
would take our place, and our 
occupation would be lost beyond 
ali hope, while he, Nerbada Gir, 
would lose all the money he had 
advanced from time to time both 
for maintenance and the lawsuit. 
The havildar and I both hoped 
that if the old state of affairs was 
restored we should regain our 
positions as heads of the local 
police, and so be able to live in 
comfort ; thus we agreed to help 
Nerbada Gir to the best of our 
power. He had already talked 
over the other two men, so it was 
only necessary to decide the time 
and place for action: we accord- 
ingly took counsel together as to 
how best we could dispose of 
Ram Bharti without exciting sus- 
picion. Nerbada Gir suggested 
that he should be advised to start 
for Adigaon on the elephant in 
company with the havildar and 
myself, and that we, taking advan- 
tage of some lonely place on the 
road, should murder him and con- 
ceal his body as best we could. 
We could then give out that he 
had been carried off by a tiger. 
Meantime Nerbada Gir was to 
remain in Seoni and divert sus- 
picion from us. 

‘We objected at once to this 
plan, for we said the police-oflicer 
was not one to be lightly deceived : 
he would never rest satisfied with 
any story about tigers until he 
had examined the locality and 
ascertained that beyond a doubt 
tigers were in the habit of killing 
men in the vicinity. In the course 
of a search of this description he 
would be certain to happen on 
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traces of a struggle and of human 
feet ; he would then require Ram 
Bharti at the hands of the men 
who accompanied him from Seoni. 
It would be useless to try and lead 
him to some other place, for the 
elephant tracks would be an un- 
erring guide for him. Besides, I 
argued that whatever was done 
should be done by all five together ; 
one could not then incriminate the 
other without endangering him- 
self. I had no faith at all in 
Nerbada Gir, and was convinced 
that he would employ us to murder 
Ram Bharti and then turn round 
and inform against us. After 
some consultation, we decided that 
Ram Bharti shouid be advised that 
his enemies in the town were 
plotting to get him into their 
power, so to avoid them he should 
start for Adigaon the next morn- 
ing. We were all five to go with 
him and take the first opportunity 
of making away with him. We 
made no special plan how to kill 
him or how to dispose of the body 
afterwards, intending to be guided 
by circumstances, If near a river, 
we could put the body in and leave 
it to be carried away by the floods; 
we could then report that the 
waters had risen suddenly and 
swept away Ram Bharti while 
crossing, and that we ourselves 
had escaped with difficulty. We 
decided to use no weapons, but 
Ram Bharti was to be strangled 
either with the hands so [placing 
the hands together and giving the 
thumbs a peculiar turn inwards], 
or with a handkerchief. LEither 
way there would be no wounds. 
The deceased had such perfect con- 
fidence in Nerbada Gir that he sus- 
pected nothing, and fell in with 
our proposals at once, so we pre- 
pared for an early start. Perfect 
silence as to our plans was kept 
by all. Ram Bharti was told that 
it was essentially necessary his 
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enemies should know nothing of 
his intentions until he was out of 
reach, or they would stop him. To 
stave off suspicion, late the even- 
ing before his death he visited 
Rao Surat Sing, and conversed 
with him as to the course he 
should pursue, returning to Ner- 
bada Gir’s about 11 p.m. There he 
ate his food and lay down, telling 
the barber to shampoo him. While 
at this work the barber had a 
splendid opportunity of doing for 
him: he had only, when standing 
over him, to pass his hands up 
quietly from the chest to the throat 
and hold on with a strong grip, 
placing his knee on the chest at 
the same time; but though I 
signalled to him to do it, he was 
afraid. Perhaps it was as well, 


for it is not easy to strangle a 
man without noise—it requires 
strong wrists and experience. 
“We got up between 2 and 3 a.m. 
and left the house, taking byroads 
so as to avoid police-posts. 


We 
went out to the rear of the 
Diwan’s garden, intending to cross 
the fields on to the main-road close 
to the village where the elephant 
was. The night was cloudy but 
not very dark; the ground was 
wet and muddy from the recent 
rain. The path led through long 
grass and thorny jungle; through 
this we walked in Indian file. I 
led, Nerbada Gir followed; next 
to him came Ram Bharti, behind 
him was the havildar, the mahout, 
and the barber. We went along 
in perfect silence until we came 
to the bank of a small tank about 
half a mile from the town: here 
there was a hollow surrounded 
with close dense jungle, and the 
suitability for our purpose seemed 
to strike us all simultaneously. I 
stopped; Nerbada Gir turned on 
Ram Bharti, who from the sudden- 
ness of the assault slipped back- 
wards: as he fell the havildar’s 
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hands closed round his throat, 
Nerbada Gir knelt on his chest, 
I held his legs, and the other two 
his arms. In less than two min- 
utes he ceased to struggle, a little 
more and he ceased to breathe. 
He did not utter a cry or a sound, 
and not a word was spoken by any 
of us. When quite dead we left 
the body and went to the tank, 
where we washed our hands and 
consulted how to dispose of the 
corpse. It would not do to leave 
it where it was, though the spot 
was quite unfrequented ; the vul- 
tures or jackals would draw atten- 
tion to it sooner or later. We had 
no tools with which to dig a grave. 
We might have thrown the body 
into one of the old wells about, 
but Nerbada Gir made a sugges- 
tion which pleased us all: this 
was, that when the disappearance 
of Ram Bharti became known, the 
report should be quietly and care- 
fully spread that, tired of all his 
law troubles, he had committed 
suicide. To give a colour of proba- 
bility to this story, the body should 
be put into a well close to the 
town, as there were no wounds on 
it. When it rose to the surface 
the theory of suicide would sound 
exceedingly plausible, and the 
police would certainly argue that 
a largely frequented well close to 
the town would be the last place 
murderers were likely to select to 
dispose of their victim’s corpse. 
We carried the body between us 
to the Diwan’s well: it was a long 
weary way, and we had to put our 
heavy burden down more than 
once to rest and to make our way 
through hedges. We tied a large 
stone in the cloth, afterwards 
found in the well, and fastening 
it round the corpse, carried it 
down the steps and put it care- 
fully into the water. We dared 
not throw it in, for the splash 
would have been heard at the 
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police-post not 200 yards off. We 
then returned quietly to Nerbada 
Gir’s house, unseen, as far as we 
knew, by any one, and when day 
broke each man went about his 
usual business as if nothing had 
happened. The mahout took the 
elephant away to a village half- 
way to Adigaon, and waited there 
till he was brought in by the 
police. 

* About noon the neighbours 
began to ask why they had not 
seen Ram Bharti out as usual, so 
Nerbada Gir and I went and told 
the police that Ram Bharti had 
gone out early in the morning but 
had not returned. We asked for 
their assistance, as we could not 
understand his disappearance: he 
had certainly spoken of going out 
to Adigaon, but we had no idea 
that he intended to go in this 
secret manner. 

“The disappearance of one of 
Ram Bharti’s shoes, either in the 
struggle or when we were carry- 
ing the body, has troubled us much 
ever since. When we reached the 
well the shoe was missing, and 
search as we would in the dark, 
we could not find it. We none of 
us dared to go to the scene of the 
murder by daylight, for we were 
afraid of drawing attention to the 
spot. At one time we feared that 
the police-officer had discovered 
where the murder was committed, 
for he was seen to go into the 
garden where we had to break 
through the fence when carrying 
the body to the well: fortunately 
the rain had obliterated much of 
the track, leaving only the marks 
in the ground where the corpse 
had been put down, and where, in 
the effort to lift it up again, our 
feet had sunk in,—their traces 
were plainly visible. We all knew 
we were watched ; but we thought 
it was done pro formdé, and that 
we could run away when we liked. 
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I held on, just to see the turn that 
things were likely to take, and 
also to see that none of the others 
turned informers, for I trusted no 
one but the havildar—he and I 
have worked together too long to 
betray each other. I always ex- 
pected Nerbada Gir to turn traitor, 
and endeavour to throw the whole 
onus of the crime on to us two if 
he got the chance, so I have 
elected to be beforehand with 
him, and am now ready to prove 
what I have said. I can show 
the magistrate the spot where 
Ram Bharti was killed, and al- 
though a month ago, the marks of 
the struggle are probably still 
visible, and the tracks, both there 
and on the path along which the 
corpse was carried, will show the 
truth of my story.” 


I went off at once with the 
jemadar, and he pointed out step 
by step the route the party had 
taken. Where the struggle had 
been, the marks were perfectly 
clear ; the long grass had not risen 
again, but was lying crushed into 
the mud, and there, buried in the 
sodden grass, almost under the 
spot where the unfortunate man 
was murdered, was found the 
missing shoe, beaten out of shape, 
but easily recognisable as the fel- 
low of that found in the well 
from which the corpse had been 
taken. Farther on, wherever the 
carrying party had stopped to 
rest, the mark of the corpse was 
still clear and distinct in the soft 
black soil. It would have been 
almost impossible to obtain more 
perfect corroboration of the jem- 
adar’s story. The havildar, too, 
said it was right in every point, 
except in ascribing to him the part 
of strangling Ram Bharti: the jem- 
adar had done that himself, while 
the havildar held his legs. There 
is little room for doubt that the 














jemadar had not told the truth on 
that point, for when describing 
the struggle his hands (apparently 
quite unintentionally) worked so 
nervously that it was easy to see 
from them how Ram Bharti had 
been done to death—in fact, this 
working of the jemadar’s hands 
was far more expressive than the 
most vivid verbal description. 

Of the other accomplices, Ner- 
bada Gir denied all knowledge, 
the mahout preserved a sullen si- 
lence, while the barber said he 
looked on afraid to speak or move, 
lest his turn should come next if 
he dared to remonstrate. Bit by 
bit the story was corroborated by 
one fact and another, until there 
was no flaw in the evidence. The 
men were all committed for trial, 
and eventually the three principals 
were hanged, while the subordin- 
ates received the benefit of the 
doubt as to whether they had been 
acting under orders or not. 

Throughout both trials not one 
word was said by any one of the 
party that could implicate Dhokal 
Bharti. It was believed that the 
jemadar and havildar had been in 
communication with him before 
they came to Seoni, and the com- 
mon talk of the bazaars ascribed 
the murder to him. A letter of 
his addressed to Nerbada Gir was 
found, but there was nothing 
tangible in it. To all appearances 
he was the only person interested 
in the removal of Ram Bharti, 
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and certainly the men who mur- 
dered him could be the gainers in 
no way. The jemadar’s story, that 
he and the havildar hoped that 
the battle might be continued, 
and that they would eventually re- 
gain their positions as heads of the 
Adigaon police, sounded plausible ; 
but as a matter of fact it was not, 
for both men knew well that their 
offices had been done away with a 
year before, and that the orders 
were distinct that only British 
police should be employed in the 
estate in future. Documents were 
found which seemed to show that 
Nerbada Gir was in a pecuniary 
point of view a loser; for there 
were written promises of Ram 
Bharti’s to repay with heavy in- 
terest money borrowed from time 
to time, and also to make over 
certain villages in proprietary 
tenure as soon as the estate was 
recovered. Possibly higher offers 
were made by others. 

The mahout had nothing to 
lose or gain: he and his elephant 
went together. To the barber his 
master’s death was apparently 
ruin; still no one breathed a 
word or made a sign as to the 
real motive for the crime. It 
was a remarkable instance of a 
murder with no motive apparent, 
where the murderers elected to 
go to certain death themselves 
in preference to saying one word 
to implicate their employer. 

H. C. E. Warp. 














MURRAY OF 


“No lip of mine comes after 
that of Murray of Broughton,” 
said Sir Walter’s father, as he 
threw the historic teacup out of 
the window. Murray was poison- 
ous! The familiar incident lights 
up some thirty years of a life spent 
in the blackness of universal loath- 
ing and contempt. North of the 
Highland line were traitors more 
inveterate and much more sordid 
than Broughton. But the scandal 
of the Lowland Judas was public. 
The Oeltic betrayers, Barisdale, 
Glengarry, Aineas Macdonald, 
Allan of Knock, Downan, and 
others, had their infamy buried in 
piles of official MSS., while the one 
Lowland gentleman who sold hon- 
our for life has been a world’s 
gazingstock, “a monster unto 
many.” 

Mr Fitzroy Bell has now pub- 
lished, for the Scottish History 
Society, those papers in which the 
outcast Murray strives to batter 
himself into his own good opinion. 
The editor has added illustrative 
documents, from our own and the 
French State Manuscripts, and 
letters from the Stuart Papers in 
her Majesty’s possession. He has 
also contributed a careful Intro- 
duction, and it is probable that 
little more remains to be known 
about the unhappy Secretary, 
whose beautiful wife distributed 
white cockades when King James 
was proclaimed in Edinburgh.! 

The papers of Murray were 
written about 1757, and were 
probably intended for posthumous 
publication. They are now the 
property of Mr George Siddons 
Murray, great grandson of the 
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Secretary by an _ alliance 
tracted after his beautiful wife 
had left him and was lost to the 
research of curious historians. That 
Mrs Murray was ever the Prince’s 
mistress is to the last degree im- 
probable. Charles had no time for 
love affairs, in which he was ever 
the pursued, not the pursuer. 
“William is brave, Charles is— 
chaste,” said a Whig newspaper of 
the day. It is quite certain that 
Mrs Murray did not leave her lord 
to join the Prince, nor leave him, 
as Mr Bell says, when he was in 
the Tower. She was with Murray 
as late as 1749, and, from 1749 
onwards, we know that Madame 
de Talmond and Miss Walkinshaw 
were the ladies who consoled the 
exile, while Madame de Vassé, 
and the philosophic Mdlle. Ferrand, 
protected him in their convent, 
and conducted his affairs. In his 
Memorials Murray always de- 
fends the behaviour of his wife, and 
never hints at any disagreement. 
His Memorials are complicated, 
prolix, and verbose. Their inter- 
est is of three kinds. They first 
elucidate the dark background of 
intrigue, the cloud from which 
flashed the claymore of Lochiel. 
Never was a party so hopelessly 
torn by internal jealousies, so 
ruined by treachery and cowardice, 
so poverty-stricken and disorgan- 
ised, as the Jacobite party in 
1740-45. We shall first endeavour 
to illustrate the condition of the 
party ; then examine that psycho- 
logical curiosity, the writhing, re- 
morseful, self-justifying soul of 
Broughton ; and, lastly, collect 
some points of interest about the 


con- 
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characters of those, from the 
Prince to Pickle, with whom he 
was concerned. 

Murray was born in 1715. 
After being educated at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, he carried 
his hereditary Jacobite convictions 
to Leyden, where, we conceive, 
he would meet Ezekiel Hamilton, 
and other partisans, who then kept 
up a grumbling correspondence 
with the Duke of Ormond and 
George Kelly at Avignon, and 
with the Earl Marischal, wher- 
ver that “knight without a 
lady,” and Jacobite from repub- 
lican principles, might be wan- 
dering. The letters, of course, 
reached Walpole in copies. From 
Leyden, Murray went to Rome, 
in 1737-38, and there fell in love 
with the “fine eyes” of Prince 
Charles, then a lad of sixteen. 
Mr Fitzroy Bell publishes the 
miniature of the Prince, in uni- 
form, with Garter and Thistle, 
which Charles gave to his future 
Secretary in a diamond-mounted 
snuff-box. In the original enamel, 
Charles is “a lad with the bloom 
of a lass”; but neither in this, 
nor in any other authentic por- 
trait, is the Prince really ‘“ bon- 
nie.” He had _ beautiful hair, 
large, rather prominent, brown 
eyes, and a complexion of red and 
white roses, but “bonnier” boys 
are to be seen in any crowd of 
young cricketers. 

Murray, at all events, came 
under the fatal spell, and never 
emancipated himself from the 
Stuart charm. He remained, de- 
spite his “rascality” (as Charles 
called it), not only a fervent 
Jacobite, but a sentimental de- 
votee. This it is which deepens 
his misery, for the Lowland Judas 
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betrayed the master whom he 
never could cease to love. 
Returning from Rome to Scot- 
land, Murray became the ac- 
credited but unsalaried Scottish 
correspondent of good James Ed- 
gar, the faithful servant of the 
exiled king. Here we must de- 
scribe the Jacobite party as it 
was when war between France 
and England gave hopes of good 
fishing in troubled waters. The 
Prince was young, and capable of 
any adventure. He certainly main- 
tained a secret correspondence with 
England which, later, fell by acci- 
dent into his father’s hands. He 
was reckoned a little prone to 
drink and revelry, a little inclined 
to listen to Protestant or free- 
thinking advisers, and he made 
the mistake of taking his brother 
Henry, Duke of York, into his 
confidence on topics not to be 
discussed with their father. In 
the Duke’s own early life there 
is a mystery, which James darkly 
alludes to in a letter to Charles. 
He was very devout, he was 
caballed against, he recognised 
that he must never marry, and, 
from being a lad of great spirit 
and charm, he sank to accept a 
Cardinal’s hat, and thereby to 
break up the party and cause a 
deadly feud with his brother. 
Meanwhile James, after a long 
career of public disappointment 
and domestic distress, had become 
a mild Stoic philosopher. “No 
character in history,” says Mr 
Fitzroy Bell with truth, “has been 
so little understood as this Prince.” + 
He was now a devotee and a phil- 
osopher. He made the most aston- 
ishingly large allowances, both for 
the mean self-seeking of France 
and for the craven conduct of his 





1 The curious reader may compare ‘ Queen Clementina,” in ‘The Dublin 
Review’ for April, an essay by Miss Alice Shield. At last the king has found 


a sympathetic and learned historian. 
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English partisans. In 1744 he 
seems to have intended to show 
himself if an attempt were made. 
“Tt is absolutely impossible for me 
to Joyn the expedition at first.” 
But when the Prince set sail for 
Scotland, James told Louis XV. 
that he would lack good faith “ if 
he pretended to assume the weight 
of Government.” His health ren- 
dered him “incapable of the duties 
of a Prince on the throne.” He 
appears to have intended to ab- 
dicate in favour of Charles, who 
warmly remonstrated against this 
resolution. Charles did not mean 
“to grasp the Crown and throw his 
father over.” Consequently he 
could not take the essential step 
(for which, save in his father’s 
interest, he was personally ready) 
of announcing James’s abdication 
and his own conversion to Protes- 
tantism. Now, by an extraordi- 


nary turn of luck, while James 
was for resigning, and Charles was 
refusing to permit it, the Jacobites 


split (as George Kelly predicted) 
into a King’s party and a Prince’s 
party, in the very crisis of their 
adventure. This was not the fault 
of Charles, himself plus royaliste 
que le Roi. 

The fatal fissure occurred thus: 
while Murray was the young and 
keen organiser in Scotland, in 
1741-45, James was served, at the 
French Court, by Lord Sempil 
(not, of course, the Hanoverian 
lord who fought at Culloden), and 
by William Macgregor, called 
Drummond, of Balhaldy, supposed 
chief of the Gregarach, and a con- 
nection of Lochiel. This Balhaldy 
is Murray’s bée noire. He is 
accused of plundering the Earl 
Marischal’s portmanteau at Sheriff- 
muir, of being “low-lived,” bank- 
rupt, and ignorant, a boasting 
Celtic liar. Now if he wrote the 
‘Life of Sir Ewan Cameron of 
Lochiel’ (as we presume), Bal- 
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haldy was a man of reading and 
reflection. He also was fond of 
mechanic arts, a maker of snuff- 
boxes with secret portraits of the 
king, and the deviser of the 
Prince’s famous ‘‘chese” (as he 
spells ‘“ chaise”), with all its 
“extraordinary | conveniences.” 
Further, he certainly procured the 
accession of Louis XV. to the 
cause of James, in December 1743: 
he then went to Rome, and he 
actually conducted Charles from 
Rome to France, in January 1744. 
Baihaldy’s son, much later, married 
t’ laughter of Oliphant of Gask, 
a ...otinguished alliance. Balhaldy 
was trusted by the English Jaco- 
bites, whom he visited secretly, as 
late as 1749. All this contradicts 
Murray’s personal aspersions on 
Balhaldy, whom he detests above 
even Traquair, while Balhaldy’s 
services, in December 1743-—Jan- 
uary 1744, were certainly most 
distinguished. He and Sempil pos- 
sessed the confidence of James, and, 
at first, of Charles. But both were 
bitterly distrusted by the Earl 
Marischal, who was, since 1715, 
the most beloved and esteemed 
man in the Jacobite party. In 
1749 the Earl was at Boulogne, 
“lurking for a spring,” and, at the 
same time, was warning the French 
Court against the golden reports 
of Balhaldy and Sempil. 

Here were the elements of a 
quarrel, which broke out when 
Murray, as Scottish organiser, be- 
came disgusted with the futility 
and the Celtic romances of Bal- 
haldy. The general result was 
that Murray convinced Charles, 
in 1744, that Sempil and Balhaldy 
were false and jealous, James, at 
a distance, was not so easily un- 
deceived. Consequently there was, 
on one side, the Marischal, Murray, 
Sheridan, and Kelly party, and, 
on the other, the Sempil and Bal- 
haldy party,—the former trusted 
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by the Prince, the latter by the 
distant king. Between the two 
sides the Earl of Traquair flitted 
like a bat, heartless, brainless, a 
skulker, When union was im- 
peratively necessary, Murray was 
maligning Sempil and Balhaldy ; 
Sempil was traducing Murray, 
and old Mr Oochrane was leaving 
the Jacobite cipher trailing about 
on a window-seat or under a 
dictionary, while Balhaldy was 
sending Young Glengarry from 
France to warn Lochiel against 
Murray. Old Lovat was schem- 
ing for a dukedom, ready to con- 
tinue his life-long course of trea- 
son. The Duke of Hamilton was 
privately providing money; Ken- 
mure and Gordon of Earlstoun 
were hoping to win over the 
Cameronian remnant. The Buck 
Club was formed, to drink loyal 
healths; Lochiel, as ever, was 
“ready, aye ready,” but his sword 
and Murray’s brain were the only 
practical things to the credit side 
of Jacobitism in Scotland. 

While, in 1740-45, Scottish 
Jacobitism was thus divided, in 
England the chiefs—Barriemore, 
Orrery, Beaufort, Cobham, Cotton, 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynne — 
were merely “ hedging.” They 
would not stir without a large 
French auxiliary force. France 
would not give this aid without 
their signatures. These they never 
penned, but sent over the one- 
eyed slovenly Clancarty to repre- 
sent them. D’Argenson laughed 
at the envoy. Meanwhile Carte, 
the historian, Colonel Cecil, and 
“Queen Oglethorpe” of the old 
far-off days, the ex- mistress of 
Harley, conspired more boldly on 
their own account. Balhaldy went 
back and forward, sowing false 
hopes. Murray went back and 
forward, countermining Balhaldy. 
In a meeting with Charles, behind 
the stables of the Tuileries, and 
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in a copious Memorial, Murray 
convicted Balhaldy of possessing, 
in excess, the Celtic plausibility, 
and other less engaging qualities, 
of John Splendid in Mr Neil 
Munro’s romance. At Rome, 
James regretted, but could neither 
understand nor end, these tra- 
casseries, 

Thus affairs moved, or stood 
still, between the storm - stayed 
futile French expedition early in 
1744 and Murray’s visit to Charles 
at the Tuileries stables later in 
the same year. On this occa- 
sion the Prince assured Murray 
that he would come, in the sum- 
mer of 1745, if he came with a 
single servant. Murray had seen 
the astute side of Charles when 
he unmasked Balhaldy: ‘“ Most 
would have flown out into a pas- 
sionate and high resentment, with- 
out regard to anything but their 
grandeur and the indignity thrown 
on it, whereas here is one of 
23 or 24 years of age, never ac- 
customed to controul, acting with 
as much coolness, caution, and 
circumspection as the most ex- 
perienced statesman.” On dis- 
covering Charles’s adventurous 
side—his resolution to come alone 
— Murray answered, “that he 
could not come sooner to Scot- 
land than would be agreeable to 
his friends there, but I hoped it 
would not be without a body of 
troops.” This warning did not 
prevent Charles from carrying out 
his resolve in the summer of 1745, 
nor prevent Murray from being 
accused of bringing him. 

The Prince, for eighteen months, 
had “languished,” as he says, in 
France, in an obscure incognito. 
Summoned thither by Louis, he 
had been “‘scandalously” neglected, 
as even his patient father declares. 
He therefore, after Fontenoy and 
the English defeat, put all to the 
hazard, With a distracted party, 
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surrounded by men like Balhaldy, 
whom he could not trust, and Irish 
like Sullivan, old Sir Thomas Sheri- 
dan, and Kelly (long accustomed to 
desperate courses), Oharles deter- 
mined to force France into aiding 
him, to force the Jacobites into 
showing their hand. This resolu- 
tion he announced in August 1744, 
and Murray went back to Scot- 
land. 

He found Traquair, Appin, 
Young Glengarry (just arrived 
from France), Lochiel, and Mac- 
leod in a tavern, where Macleod 
“called for a large glass and drank 
a bumper to Prince Charles.” 
Next day Lochiel, by Murray’s 
desire, extracted a written promise 
from Macleod. We know how he 
kept it. His men, under the 
Black Oockade, were routed at 
Inverary, and again by the Black- 
smith of Moy, in an attempt to 
surprise and capture the Prince. 
“No man will be at a loss to 
determine,” writes Murray, “ who 
ought most justly to be branded 
with the names of Coward and 
Traitor.” ‘Surely never man had 
more reason to believe than the 
Prince; nor did ever man s0 
basely betray as did Macleod, 
whom I shall leave for the pre- 
sent to the racks and tortures of a 
guilty conscience, and the just and 
severe Judgement of every good 
man.” 

Thus the moral Murray. 

Of that little party in the Edin- 
burgh tavern, Traquair paltered 
and skulked, Macleod basely turned 
his coat, Appin stayed at home, 
Glengarry became a paid In- 
former, and Murray was Murray 
of Broughton! Lochiel alone was 
sans peur et sans reproche, 

Murray now took legal opinion 
as to the possibility of securing 
his estate to his children. The 


lawyer, Mr Macleod of Nuik, 
decided that “no deed of con- 
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veyance could be framed to evade 
a forfeiture.” The Glengarrys 
tried the plan in 1745; but Young 
Glengarry secured himself and his 
lands by a simpler device. 
Traquair was now, early in 
1745, sent to carry to Charles an 
explicit account of the situation, 
to warn him against coming un- 
aided, and to wring something 
coherent out of the English. 
Meanwhile Murray tried to raise 
money. The Duke of Hamilton 
(who married the beautiful Eliza- 
beth Gunning) was a reluctant, 
the chivalrous Duke of Perth 
was a cheerful, giver. Hamilton 
promised to join with such forces 
as he could raise; but since 
Hamiltons were Hamiltons, they 
never were whole-hearted in the 
Cause. Time passed, and, strangely, 
no news came from Traquair. 
Perth, Murray, Lochiel, and 
Nisbet of Dirleton wrote to 
Charles advising him in no case to 
land without 6000 French. Then 
came back all the correspondence 
intrusted, months ago, to Traquair 
for the Prince. Traquair had 
neither carried nor sent it to its 
destination. Charles, in France, 
was in the dark ; in Scotland the 
party knew nothing of Charles. 
The pressing point was that he 
should not land alone, and a letter 
to that effect, with other papers, 
was given to Young Glengarry, 
for Charles. Glengarry did not 
succeed in delivering these 
despatches, and meanwhile (June 
1745) a note from the Prince 
arrived, announcing his resolve 
to land alone in the West High- 
lands. This was the result of 
Traquair’s non-delivery of the 
with which he was 


warning 
charged. Murray, much con- 
cerned, communicated with 


Lochiel and Lord Ogilvy, while 
Sir Hector Maclean, who had 
ventured over from France, was 
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laid in prison. This deprived the 
Cause of many Macleans, and of 
Macleod’s following, for Sir Hector 
meant to pistol Macleod if he did 
not turn out,—‘‘an alternative 
which I fancy the other would not 
have chosen.” 

After giving the Duke of Ham- 
ilton his commission, which the 
Duke accepted, Murray hurried 
to the Highlands, to Lochiel, who 


“acknowledged he did not see how - 


any man of honour could get off, 
especially as the Prince was to 
throw himself naked into their 
arms. So, for his own part, he 
would not delay one moment to 
give him all the assistance in his 
power.” But Lovat, in a rage, 
said that the Prince “should not 
be allowed to land,” and Macleod 
proposed to write a letter dissuad- 
ing him. 

Here Murray’s MS. breaks off, 
where Lochiel expresses his gener- 
ous but misplaced confidence in 
Lovat and Macleod, and Murray 
is meeting Cluny at an inn in 
Badenoch. 

A party, it is plain, could not 
have been less prepared for a 
gallant adventure. For months 
at a time the Prince and his 
friends heard nothing of each 
other. There was not £10,000 
in the Treasury. Murray had 
provided some weapons; but Bal- 
haldy never bought the 20,000 
stand of arms which he said that 
he had purchased in Holland. 
Nobody in Scotland knew any- 
thing about the English party. 
In France, Sempil and Balhaldy 
hated the forward movement which 
they had not initiated. The Earl 
Marischal “pleaged” the Prince 
“with his letters, which were 
reather Books, and I had the 
petience to answer them, article 
by article, striving to make him 
act reasonably, but all to no pur- 
pose.” Charles was pawning his 
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jewels, the Sobieski rubies, “for 
on this side the water the Prince 
would wear them with a very sore 
heart, thinking that there might 
be made a better use of them.” 

We should not judge the Prince’s 
adventure as if it were a mere 
selfish leap “to pluck bright 
honour from the pale-faced moon.” 
He was bred to belief in the 
Cause; he had worked for it, 
doing a clerk’s duty to save the 
labour of his aged tutor, Sheridan. 
He had waited for it, enduring 
patiently the “scandalous” treat- 
ment of the French Oourt. He 
spent what he had, and hazarded 
his life for the Cause, and to force 
the hand of France. Neither 
Louis nor James knew of his 
secret setting forth, The Earl 
Marischal knew, and accepted 
Charles’s commands to represent 
his case to Louis. The Prince 
threw himself on the honour of 
his adherents: if they had ener- 
getically and decisively forbidden 
the step, there would have been 
no Oulloden. If they had all been 
Lochiels, if Beaufort had risen in 
the west, Sir Watkin in Wales, 
Norfolk in the Midlands (he had 
arms concealed at Worksop), if 
Hamilton, Traquair, Nithsdale, 
and Kenmure had been true to 
their words, if Macleod had 
brought down the islesmen, if 
Lovat had let slip the Frazers, 
the name of Oharles III. might 
stand, for good or evil, where 
stands that of the third George. 
But all men were not Lochiels. 
Dis aliter viswm. 

The second part of Murray’s 
Memorials deals with events be- 
tween Moidart and Derby. While 
the clans were preparing, after the 
Prince landed, Murray did an 
astute thing. He sent James 
Mohr Macgregor (who had secretly 
been a Hanoverian agent) to ask 
for parties from the English garri- 
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sons of the Highland forts, that 
with them he might seize Lochiel 
and Glengarry. The Highlanders 
would then easily capture the 
deserted forts. Murray also con- 
cocted a scheme for kidnapping 
the Duke of Argyll. James Mohr 
doubtless performed his errand in 
his own way. He was to say that 
Charles was incognito at St Omer. 
Perhaps he did give that mis- 
leading intelligence, which then 
caused a lack of energy on Cope’s 
side. 

As to the military events which 
followed, Murray justly commends 
Charles’s generalship in declining 
to divide his force, and send troops 
after Cope by hill passes, when 
Cope avoided battle and marched 
on Inverness from Oorryarrick. 
The chiefs and clans were anxious 
for this, but Charles won them 
to his better opinion. Murray’s 
strategic remarks appear judici- 
ous: he himself desired the post 
of aide-de-camp, not of secretary. 
Unluckily for him, he was dis- 
appointed ; but he was almost the 
only man fit for his office. 

Living on beef broiled on the 
heather, without meal or salt, the 
clans swept southwards, to be 
joined by Lord George Murray, 
the Gasks, and the high-souled 
Duke of Perth, to whose character 
we shall return. To hasten on, 
at. Prestonpans the old dispute 
about precedency, the right hand 
of the line of battle, was decided 
by casting lots. The Macdonalds 
drew the left, the Camerons and 
Stewarts drew the right. But, 
at Duddingstone, the Macdonalds, 
who were led by a boy, Glen- 
garry’s second son, refused to 
accept the arbitrament of chance. 
Lochiel generously yielded the 
point, if the battle was to be 
fought, as fought it was, on the 
morrow. After the fight Charles 
took all possible care of the 
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wounded English, even to the 
neglect of his own men. Their 
wounds were from gunshots ; those 
of the English from cold steel. 

The Prince has been blamed for 
not marching on Berwick. Had he 
done so, he could not have kept 
open his communications with 
Edinburgh, which was exposed 
to English reinforcements from 
the sea. He had but 2700 men, 
and could not have invaded Eng- 
land ; but was obliged to wait for 
Macleods and Frazers who came 
not, and for detachments of other 
clans, and Lowlanders, who did 
come, Nithsdale and Kenmure 
actually arrived at Holyrood, but 
lost heart and went home, where 
Nithsdale went crazed with fright. 
Disappointed in Lovat and Mac- 
leod, Charles, after a weary wait 
at Edinburgh, wished to attack 
Wade at Newcastle. Lord George 
Murray preferred the route by 
Carlisle, as Cumberland and Lan- 
cashire were expected to rise. 
Charles yielded, and invented the 
very dexterous feint of a march on 
Carlisle by two different routes, 
by Kelso and by Peebles. It 
seems clear that the Prince, de- 
spite the Chevalier Johnstone, 
had good ideas of strategy. ‘“ Per- 
haps never was general, especially 
a Prince, so minutely assiduous to 
see even the most minute motion 
with his own eye, never neglect- 
ing, throughout the whole march, 
so soon as he had put all in motion, 
to return and view the whole 
column, after which he repaired 
again to the front, and from time 
to time, as he judged necessary, 
viewed the whole, and prevented 
them from straggling.” 

At Oarlisle, as is well known, 
trouble arose out of Lord George 
Murray’s jealousy both of Murray 
and the Duke of Perth. Both 
submitted to Lord George’s pre- 
tensions. 
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The jealousies between Lord 
George and Broughton were in- 
jurious to the adventure. Maxwell 
of Kirkconnell, who made the 
campaign, wrote his ‘ Expedition 
of Charles, Prince of Wales, to 
Scotland,’ after Murray’s treachery 
was well known. He represents 
the Secretary as having at first 
“advised the Prince, in his own 
name, to come to Scotland at any 
rate. He was too easily persuaded 
by Murray.” Now Murray cer- 
tainly did not suggest the scheme. 
When Charles proposed it, Murray 
demurred, saying that only some 
adherents would certainly rise, 
with perhaps 4000 men. He later 
made several attempts, all frus- 
trated, to prevent the Prince’s 
arrival ; but, when the Prince did 
arrive, he agreed with Lochiel— 
men of honour must rally to the 
standard. Maxwell, naturally pre- 
judiced against Murray, expresses 
the common jealousy of his favour 
with the Prince. Perth, he 
admits, “entertained the highest 
opinion of Murray’s integrity.” 
But Murray, when Lord George 
came in at Perth, “began by 
representing him as a traitor to 
the Prince: he assured him that 
he joined on purpose to have an 
opportunity of delivering him up 
to Government.” Now, first, if 
Lord George was loyal to Charles 
(as he was), his conduct as regard- 
ed the Government was very far 
from being strictly honourable. 
When Cope was marching North, 
in August 1745, Lord George 
waited on him at Crieff, as a loyal 
subject of the Hanoverian Govern- 
ment.' Lord George was playing 
false to somebody, and Murray 
could not be sure as to who was 
being betrayed. Charles remained 
in doubt till after Prestonpans, 
when what Maxwell calls Lord 
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George’s “haughty and overbear- 
ing manner prevented a thorough 
reconciliation.” Next came a 
strange piece of gossip, only recent- 
ly made known. In Oumberland 
a Highlander, quarrelling with a 
passer-by, seized the man’s stick. 
It broke, and displayed a hidden 
letter, in which Murray’s brother, 
the Whig Duke of Athol, advised 
him to desert, with his clansmen, 
to the English! So ran the talk 
of the camp. Lord George was 
perfectly loyal in heart to Charles, 
but overrode the Prince’s plans: 
he counselled the retreat from 
Derby, the retreat from Stirling ; 
he abandoned the surprise at Nairn. 
After Culloden the suspicions of 
Charles revived, encouraged, pro- 
bably, by Sullivan and Sheridan. 
He fled from suspected treachery 
to the Isles, and Barisdale, in fact, 
would confessedly have sold him, 
granted the opportunity. 

Murray does not attack Lord 
George in his Memorials: he had 
doubtless learned that his early 
suspicions, if he entertained them 
(as Maxwell avers), were baseless. 
Murray, in fact, was, and at heart 
remained, loyal; but the fear of 
death overcame his virtue. None 
the less, between him and Lord 
George there existed a fatal and 
irreconcilable jealousy. Murray’s 
manuscript breaks off with the 
advance from Leek to Derby. 
He does not describe the council 
which decided on retreat, nor any 
events till after Culloden. He fell 
ill, as did the Prince, at Elgin, 
where Charles was nursed by a 
lady connected with a relation of 
the present writer. Murray was 
carried to the house of Mrs Grant 
of Glenmoriston ; and Maxwell ad- 
mits that, after his departure, 
everything was mismanaged fat- 
ally. At Glenmoriston, Murray 





1 Cope to Forbes of Culloden, August 24, 1745, 
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heard of Culloden from Dr 
Cameron. He does not describe 
the battle. His next manuscript 
narrates his adventures after Cul- 
loden. They include the landing 
and burial of 27,000 louis d’or, 
the treasure which turned rival 
clans into rival traitors. Murray 
also describes the last effort at a 
rally, and, chiefly on Barisdale’s 
evidence, he suspects the brave 
and loyal Lochgarry of treachery 
on that occasion. He was pro- 
bably innocent,—not so his cousin 
Barisdale. 

In great weakness and dis- 
tress, Murray, having arranged 
that a ship on the East coast 
should carry off himself and 
Lochiel, wandered to his own 
country, was arrested, was inter- 
viewed by the Lord Justice-Clerk, 
and at once, without hesitation, 
promised to reveal “all he knew.” 

Murray’s Memorials are a series 
of apologies for his behaviour. He 
was, in fact, really trying his best 
to save his own head, by giving 
information which seemed sincere, 
and was, as far as he could make 
it, worthless. Thus he certainly 
did give “an uncertain triffling 
relation” about Lovat’s early move- 
ments. Herehefurnishes the actual 
facts. Again, the Ministry, having 
intercepted a letter of Balhaldy’s, 
knew about Beaufort (whom Murray 
sheltered), Barrymore, Sir Watkin, 
and Dr Barry. Murray says :—., 


“Upon perusing Lord Lovat’s 
Tryal, it will incontestably appear, 
upon comparing what I said there 
with what here follows, that the 
utmost care was taken to conceal 
everything that was not known by 
Lord Lovat’s own letters, of which 
he was so sensible, that he sent me 
thanks by Mr Fowler, the gentle- 
man gaoler of the Tower, for my for- 
bearance ; and said he was not the 
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least hurt or offended by anything 
I had said. Mrs Fowler and her 
daughter are still ready to attest this, 
and have told it to many.” 


Thus Murray consoles himself 
with the attempt to believe that 
he only deceived the Government 
with ‘“triffles” and superfluous 
evidence. But he did his best to 
hang Dr Barry, Traquair, and Sir 
John Douglas, who only escaped 
for lack of corroboration, or be- 
cause Traquair and Barry were so 
impotent as conspirators. Murray 
also described the whereabouts of 
the Loch Arkaig treasure, and he 
sent in exactly such an account 
of the Clans as is found in the 
Whig manuscript published as 
‘The Highlands in 1750.’ 

What Murray does not tell us 
is that (in Jacobite belief) he was, 
after his release, the correspondent 
of Samuel Cameron of the Glen 
Nevis family, the spy, as young 
Edgar informs his uncle, James’s 
secretary. ‘‘ What surprises peo- 
ple still more is that Mr Mac- 
donald of Glengarrie [Pickle the 
Spy], who says that he is charged 
with the affairs of his Majesty, is 
known to be in great intimacy 
with Murray ”—in 1751.1 

Murray himself speaks of Glen- 
garry’s visits to his house in 
London, after his release. The 
Cumberland MSS. leave no 
doubt that, in 1751, Glengarry 
was already an informer. Was 
Murray his accomplice, or only 
his unconscious tool? It is quite 
possible that, deserted and de- 
tested, yet a Jacobite at heart, 
Murray innocently welcomed, in 
1751, the visits of Glengarry, as 
of a true-hearted Highlander, who 
knew him to be only unfortunate 
—a victim of appearances. 

This view of his own conduct 





? Anonymous letter, November 30, 1751. 


‘Pickle the Spy,’ p. 161. 
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Murray keeps before the reader in 
“Two Letters regarding the Earl 
of Traquair.” These profess to 
come from another hand, but are 
by Broughton. Marray’s argu- 
ment is that, in his evidence, he 
only tried to expose Traquair in 
the eyes of the world, while, as 
regards the law, he “ industriously 
studied to leave him a back-door 
whereby to escape.” After both 
men were released, Murray chal- 
lenged ‘Traquair, and prowled 
about behind Montague House 
with cloak and sword. Traquair 
did not gratify Broughton with 
the chance of recovering his self- 
respect. 

The Memorials leave no doubt 
as to Murray’s character. Un- 
deniably he was a clear-headed, 
energetic, and loyal friend of the 
Cause—the brain of the party in 
Scotland. In despair, and wea- 
kened by long privation and sick- 
ness, he sold his honour—Murray 
had a very keen sense of honour! 
While doing his best to dam- 
age half-hearted adherents, he 
really did try to “hedge” in the 
case of Lovat, so that his evidence 
should not be fatal. He cut mat- 
ters much too fine, and irretriev- 
ably ruined his own reputation. 
Such was John Murray of Brough- 
ton ; and so sincere was his affec- 
tion for his master, that the 
strange family tradition may be 
true. Charles is said to have 
visited London, and to have been 
introduced by Murray as “ your 
King” to the grandfather of Mr 
George Siddons Murray, then a 
little boy. This must have been, 
not in 1763, but after 1766, when 
Charles became, by his father’s 
death, the titular king. 

In 1764 Murray sold Broughton, 
and Mr Scott threw out of win- 
dow the cup from which, by Mrs 
Scott’s hospitality, the traitor had 
drunk tea. He is said to have 
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died at Cheshunt, on December 6, 
1777, and legend runs that he died 
insane. 

Murray had intended to write 
“Characters” of his associates. 
These he usually omits, with a 
note announcing that they are to 
follow. That of the Prince, as 
discreet, clement to a fault, and 
strategically skilled, comes out in 
many pages. ‘I must confine 
myself to say, Happy that nation, 
peculiarly happy the country, which 
could enjoy such a Prince, such a 
Father!” Old Glengarry is “an in- 
dolent creature, and entirely given 
up todrink. Could his son [ Pickle}, 
now prisoner in the Tower, be 

revailed on to quit the service he 
is in” (that of France), “it would 
prove an effectual mode to civilise 
that Olan. He has been most 
barbarously used by his father 
and mother-in-law, and probably 
engaged more from necessity than 
inclination.” 

In fact, early in 1745, old 
Glengarry had _ surreptitiously 
disponed his lands to young Glen- 
garry, without the stepmother’s 
knowledge. She was lady factor 
of the estates, and -the secret 
device later caused great trouble 
to Alastair Ruadh. 

Lochiel invariably appears as a 
man of strict honour. Perth was 
‘full of disinterestedness, of un- 
daunted courage, the most ex- 
emplary, humanely, and univer- 
sally beloved. In short, never was 
man possessed of more shining 
qualities, nor attended with worse 
fortune.” Macdonald of Sleat is 
defended, as never having, like 
Macleod and Hamilton, come 
under definite promises. The 
virtues of the Earl Marischal 
are attested, though Balhaldy 
styled him ‘an honourable fool, a 
wrong-headed man, not to be con- 
tented.” In truth the good Earl, 
a philosophe, a humorist, and a 
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Jacobite from republican prin- 
ciples, was not very easy to please. 
Eicho is well spoken of,—better, 
perhaps, than he deserved. Loch- 
garry and Barisdale pair off as a 
couple of thieves and traitors, 
which is hard on Lochgarry, whom 
Murray, by the way, prevented 
from waylaying and shooting the 
Duke of Oumberland. 

On one point we regard the 
charges against Murray as base- 
less. “It is more than probable 
that the Prince’s principal steward 
was a thief,” says Maxwell of Kirk- 
connell, For this accusation there 
is not the slightest ground in fact. 
When once Murray turned King’s 
evidence, no suspicion seemed too 
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black. Men could not understand 
that he had been of unstained 
loyalty till he saw the gibbet 
before his eyes. Had Murray 
been silent, his name would have 
shone with those of Gask, Pitsligo, 
and Lochiel. He bought, instead, 
thirty years of what may literally 
be called hell upon earth—thirty 
years of loathed seclusion, of 
impotent efforts to palliate his 
infamy, and an immortality of 
shame. He sinned from fear of 
death, not from love of lucre. 
There were many worse men in 
the Jacobite party ; but there was 
none so wretched as John Murray 
of Broughton. 
A. Lane. 





TO CLARISSA. 


A BUTTERFLY of rose-lit June 
That flits from flower to flower, 

And takes the honey of the noon, 
And lords it for an hour,— 


It flashes in the summer sun, 
It floats upon the wind, 

And when its minute sands have run, 
Leaves not a trace behind,— 


So broke Clarissa on my way, 
So did Clarissa fly ; 
But ever since our holiday 


Another man am I. 
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SMOLLETT AND THE OLD SEA-DOGS, 


WE are not to be called upon to 
swear by the truth of a song, or of 
a novel either, if by truth is meant 
accuracy in the mere matters of 
fact, which belongs to him who is 
liable to have nothing else to call 
his own, the diligent student of 
history. The poet, or novelist 
who has the truth of the spirit, 
need not envy his brother writer, 
nor be deeply disturbed by his 
criticism. If, to come to the 
man with whom we are concerned, 
Smollett had foreseen that one 
would be found to declare him 
incapable of knowing what hap- 
pened at Oarthagena, because he 
was only a Loblolly Boy, his 
answer, one presumes, would have 
been to laugh, somewhat savagely 
in his fierce youth, and with con- 
temptuous good nature in the 
mild old age in which he wrote 
‘Humphrey Clinker.’ His busi- 
ness was not to know what 
Vernon said to Wentworth in the 
cabin, but “to take Portraiture 
of English Seamanhood with due 
grimness, due fidelity, and convey 
the same to remote generations, 
before it vanish.” The question 
is, Did he make the portrait, or 
only a caricature ? 

Not the worst way, surely, of 
finding an answer is to seek what- 
ever there may be to confirm or to 
contradict Smollett. At the first 
blush the quest may appear suffi- 
ciently hopeless, since he stands 
alone among the generally known 
writers of the eighteenth century 
as a describer of the sea life. 
Once, in ‘Jonathan Wild,’ Field- 
ing does take us on board a man- 
of-war; but the episode is short, 
and is also colourless. It is ob- 
vious that he was speaking at 
second-hand of a life he did not 
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know. The captain, who perse- 
cutes Mrs Heartfree, is only a 
brute, not a brutal seaman. He 
might well have been a loutish 
country justice, and the scene a 
country inn. At the very close of 
his life Fielding did go to sea as 
passenger in the Lisbon packet, 
which in those days, when the 
voyage began in the Thames and 
the weather happened not to be 
favourable, might mean an experi- 
ence of some length. Therefore 
in the ‘ Voyage to Lisbon’ Fielding 
did give a sketch of the sailor as 
he saw him for a short space, and 
from the outside. Brief and ne- 
cessarily superficial as the study 
is, it shows with what truth, what 
humour, and what justice the old 
Navy might have been pictured for 
us if Fielding had sailed to the West 
Indies as secretary to Sir Chaloner 
Ogle, which he well might had 
fate been more kind to us and to 
the fleet. That, however, was not 
to be, and we must be content 
with the little we can get, to show 
how far Smollett told the truth, 
and how far he exaggerated for 
literary effect. In literature it is 
indeed all but nothing. The few 
contemporary lives of our seamen 
of the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries are among 
the most exasperating pieces of 
book-making in the English lan- 
guage, without knowledge, insight, 
or style, with rare exceptions. 
Indeed it may safely be said that 
there are but two which deserve 
to be more favourably described, 
and they are both written by one 
man. The ‘Life of Sir John 
Leake,’ published in 1750, and the 
‘ Life of Captain Stephen Martin,’ 
printed in 1895 by the Navy Re- 
cords Society, are certainly not 
Q 
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well written, but they are honest 
compilations from good sources. 
Stephen Martin Leake, the author 
of both, was the son of the second 
of these officers, who were old 
friends and had married sisters, 
had the necessary official papers 
for the life of the admiral, and 
if he could not make a biography 
out of them, at least he decanted 
them honestly into his pages; while 
his life of his father shows an un- 
expected sense of humour. The 
rest are of the stamp of the catch- 
penny life of Vernon in which the 
strongly marked character of “Old 
Grog ”—none of your perfect men, 
who are a limited, uninteresting 
sort—is reduced to the colourless 
figure of a conventional and ab- 
stract ‘great officer,” and that 
drawn by a most unhappy dauber. 
The most fortunate of Vernon’s 
brother-officers were perhaps those 
who escaped having their lives 
written at all. Those who came 
in contact with the letter and 
memoir writers of the great so- 
ciety of London appear to have 
shrunk within themselves in this 
strange world. How grey and 
featureless, for instance, is the 
figure of Anson in the memoirs 
of Bubb Dodington. 

Yet there is commonly more to 
be gleaned in the most barren 
field than one hastily supposes 
on a first survey. Smollett was 
not without predecessors, even in 
what, with more or less success, 
attempted to be literature. There 
was, it is very true, little enough, 
and of that little the greater part 
is trash. Such a piece of work, 
for instance, as Ned Ward’s 
‘Wooden World Dissected’ may 
be of some interest to the stu- 
dents of what is favourably de- 
scribed as “ racy” or “ idiomatic ” 
English. But though it tells us 
something of a kind of so-called 
satirical writing which came down 
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from the scolding Elizabethan 
pamphlet, and was blended with 
the kindred Spanish manner of 
Quevedo by the industry of Sir 
Roger L’Estrange, it is the poorest 
of evidence as to the sea, or any 
other conceivable form of human 
life. Ned Ward wrote for such 
as enjoyed horseplay with words, 
and he supplied them to their 
liking. The words are inevitably 
of that class which some people 
suppose to possess inherent hu- 
mour, a thing by them under- 
stood to be bound up with dirt. 
He commonly starts with some 
such howl of indiscriminate abuse 
as this piece of would-be jocular- 
ity — the first sentence of “ The 
Character of a Sea Oaptain”: 
‘“‘He’s a Leviathan, or rather a 
kind of Sea God, whom the poor 
Tars worship as the Indians do the 
Devil, more through fear than 
affection—nay, some will have it 
he’s more a Devil than the Devil 
himself.” The rest is in the same 
tone. Ward had unquestionably 
heard something of the ways of 
life on board the ships of the 
Navy, enough to enable him to 
give an occasional detail to vary 
his commonplaces of satire. He 
had, and would have had if he 
were living now and pursuing his 
destiny by writing for the gutter 
press, authority for his picture 
of the effect produced by the 
appearance of the Captain on the 
quarter-deck. ‘‘ Upon his first 
popping up, the Lieutenants sheer 
off to the other side, as if he was 
a Ghost indeed; for ’tis Impu- 
dence for any to approach him 
within the length of a Boat-hook.” 
If Ward’s knowledge had been 
greater, or his carelessness less, he 
would have said to the port, not 
the other side. The starboard 
side of the quarter-deck belongs 
to the captain, and he walks 
there alone, unless one of his 
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officers is with him on duty or by 
invitation, This is part of that 
necessary etiquette of the sea 
without which life would be a 
perpetual hustle where so many 
are crowded into so small a space. 
So the senior officer present gets 
into a boat last, and out of it first, 
the others going in their order, 
for if it were not so there would 
be a scramble. There was once 
an Irish navy doctor—a good fel- 
low and a gentleman — who had 
not been long enough at sea to 
“Jearn good manners.” It hap- 
pened that he was going ashore 
with other officers, and that the 
first lieutenant was of the party. 
All were in the boat except these 
two, and the first lieutenant said, 
“ Jump in, .”  & After you, 
my dear man,” said the doctor, 
with prompt politeness. It was 
much as if a royal personage had 
been dismissed from an interview ; 
but the senior laughed, and it 
was not from him that the doctor 
learned what a dreadful solecism 
he had committed. To the visitor 
from the shore who sees its work- 
ing for the first time, the rule of 
the starboard side—to give it a 
name—has an odd appearance. 
One does not know why every- 
body swarms over to port when a 
certain cap with gold on the peak 
emerges through a hatchway. It 
may even be unpleasantly en- 
forced. Thus it chanced once to 
me to be a guest in the gunroom 
mess of a ship which was out for 
target practice. I was walking 
with the paymaster, both of us 
void of any intention of offence, 
on the sacred starboard side, when 
a midshipman came up with a 
message from the captain, who 
was on deck, though not on the 
quarter-deck, that we must confine 
ourselves to the port. There was 
a plentiful lack of humour on the 
part of that officer, and no suffici- 
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ency of politeness ; but rules there 
must be, or else a man-of-war 
would speedily become a regular 
built privateer. 

Ward insists, in his own blaring 
style, on the awful distance which 
the captain of his day kept between 
himself and his subordinates. Even 
now the commander has to be very 
solitary, for he cannot be familiar 
with all, and he must not appear 
to make favourites. This digni- 
fied seclusion was carried very far 
by some commanders in the eigh- 
teenth century. There is a story 
of one captain, a man of a cheerful 
social disposition, who nearly went 
mad in the solitary existence to 
which he condemned himself, from 
a mere sense of what he considered 
due to his rank. Some did actu- 
ally fall into folly, and what can 
only be called madness, for this 
very reason. It is not good for 
man to be alone even on the star- 
board side of the quarter - deck. 
But for the lonely days of brood- 
ing over his own thoughts, un- 
checked by converse with equals, 
Vernon might probably not have 
drifted into the act of insubordina- 
tion for which George II. struck 
him off the list of the Navy, nor 
tyrant captains of the stamp of 
Pigot of the Hermione and Corbet 
of the Africaine have become 
unmitigated brutes. Bacon has 
quoted with agreement Comines’ 
saying that the extreme secrec 
of Charles the Rash did a little 
“perish his understanding.” Much 
both of the comedy and the tragedy 
of the sca-life came from the star- 
board side of the quarter-deck ; but 
Ward was not the extractor of 
quintessences who could bring out 
either. Smollett, though he draws 
in swift lines and without develop- 
ment, shows the results of this soli- 
tary exercise of power on a coarse 
hard man in his portrait of Captain 
Oakum. With the instinct of a 
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true, if not very profound, artist, 
he adds the inevitable accompany- 
ing figure of the fawning subordin- 
ate who earwigs the gloomy tyrant. 

‘The Wooden World’ — dirty 
little handful of scolding and 
slang that it is—belongs to 1707. 
Three years later a much better 
piece of work, which has for its 
subtitle “The Humours of the 
Navy,” appeared at Dublin. This 
is Oharles Shadwell’s play, “The 
Fair Quaker of Deal.” Very little 
is known of the author, who was 
a nephew of Thomas Shadwell, 
and appears to have held a place 
in the Custom House. He wrote 
other plays, including one on the 
“Humours of the Army,” which 
is not wholly unamusing. They 
were collected in two volumes, 
printed at Dublin for “George 
Risk and Joseph Leatheby in 
Dames Street, and Patrick Dugan 
on Cork Hill, Booksellers,” in 
1720. None of his plays appear 
to have achieved any great popu- 
larity except “The Fair Quaker.” 
This one, however, has a history. 
In 1773 Garrick suggested to one 
of the literary men about him 
that the play would be worth 
reviving, if it were written up 
to the naval manners of the day. 
The great manager was doubtless 
influenced less by the merit of the 
piece than by the fact that George 
ITI. was about to hold a naval 
review at Spithead, and that some- 
thing about the fleet would proba- 
bly “draw.” The artist selected 
to make the rifacimento was one 
of whom it is not possible to speak 
with much respect or even pa- 
tience. Captain Edward Thomp- 
son of the Navy, commonly called 
Poet Thompson, may have been 
a competent officer. A pamphlet 
of his, setting forth the hard case 
of the widows of naval officers, 
shows that he could write with 
good sense and good feeling when 
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he liked. Had he chosen he might 
well have left us a valuable pic- 
ture of the Navy of his day. Un- 
fortunately he was a friend and 
admirer of Churchill—a _ consid- 
erable figure in the literature of 
the middle eighteenth century, 
but a deplorable model for a man 
who had no call to write except 
his knowledge of one kind of life, 
and some natural good sense, 
Captain Thompson, mistaking his 
taste for his capacity, would be 
a wit and a satiric poet, in spite 
of Minerva. Therefore, what we 
have from him, apart from cer- 
tain details of interest in his rv- 
facimento of “The Fair Quaker,” 
is divided between two small vol- 
umes of Letters in the laboured 
sprightly style, the most intoler- 
able of all, and a handful of bad 
verse—very dull to read, and oc- 
casionally hardly decent to name. 
He might have been a useful 
authority, but misguided ambition 
made him an imitative scribbler. 
Yet we owe him something, since 
the changes he made in Shadwell’s 
“Fair Quaker” give us touches 
which, in the dearth of our know- 
ledge of the old Navy, are not to 
be despised. In the address to the 
reader prefixed to the new version 
of the play, Thompson answers for 
his predecessor’s knowledge of the 
seafaring world, and affirms that 
the types drawn by Shadwell still 
existed in his own day. He adds 
@ proviso in which we may detect 
an echo of the conversation in 
Garrick’s greenroom. ‘“ Dramatic 
characters in general are drawn 
extravagantly strong owtré et par- 
dessus, a mediocrity is an insipid 
and insupportable part for the 
best actor ; therefore we say, that 
pictures of the stage are rather 
caricatures of the life than faithful 
copies of people in general.” Cap- 
tain Thompson is not at the trouble 
to reconcile this general disclaimer 
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of fidelity with his guarantee of 
the truth of Shadwell’s figures, 
but there is no real contradiction. 
If the author had taken more 
trouble he might have explained 
that Shadwell’s naval dramatis 
persone were made up by selecting 
what was most telling in the 
“humours” of the tarpaulin, and 
adapting it to “the perspective of 
the stage.” The process is no 
doubt incompatible with telling 
the whole truth, yet it can be used 
without sinning against the obliga- 
tion to tell nothing but the truth. 
We can be satisfied to know that 
the Navy contained men who said 
and did the things which we hear 
and see, somewhat enlarged and 
made unduly prominent, but not 
merely falsified, in “The Fair 
Quaker.” Captain Thompson also 
says that the play had been re- 
vived on several occasions, which 
strengthens the strong internal 
evidence that it was known to 
Smollett, whose ‘ Roderick Ran- 
dom’ appeared in 1749. He had 
tried writing for the stage himself, 
and had been much about the 
theatres at a time when there 
were few. A popular play can 
hardly have escaped his notice. 
If it did not contain its studies 
of the Tar, “The Fair Quaker” 
would only be one of many plays 
dealing with a kind of action 
and stage situation then popular. 
Oaptain Worthy of the Navy loves, 
and is beloved by, Dorcas Zeal, 
“bred a Quaker,” who has a 
sister Arabella, ‘bred a Church- 
woman.” Arabella loves Worthy, 
and makes him a burning declara- 
tion, prefaced by a touching appeal 
that he will “spare a virgin’s 
blushes.” Oaptain Mizen lays a 
plot to carry off Dorcas. He is 
very easy as to the result of the 
adventure, because if he becomes 
tired of the young woman he can 
always throw her overboard and 
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say she was destroyed “in a 
calenture.” Worthy discovers his 
brother officer’s scheme, and coun- 
termines. Mizen is entrapped 
into what appears to be such a 
marriage as takes place in Oon- 
greve’s “Old Bachelor,” and other 
plays innumerable. It is, per- 
haps, a proof of the growing 
humanity of the age that Mizen 
is only made the victim of a prac- 
tical joke as a warning to him, 
not really married. All, of course, 
ends happily. There is the usual 
man about town, with the not 
unusual name of Rovewell, a 
woman of fortune, Belinda, and 
Scruple, ‘a Corporation Justice, 
a canting Hypocrite,” nor is the 
always popular “ breeches part” 
for one of the female characters 
forgotten. In all this there is 
much of the stock matter of the 
Restoration comedy, and its im- 
mediate successor. The interest 
of ‘The Fair Quaker” lies in the 
naval characters. 

First among them in rank, and 
probably in truth to life, is “ Flip, 
the commodore, a most illiterate 
Wappineer Tar, hates the Gentle- 
men of the Navy, gets drunk with 
his Boat’s Orew, and values him- 
self upon the Brutish Manage- 
ment of the Navy.” Over against 
him stands Mizen, the contriver 
of the plot against Dorcas, “a 
finical Sea-Fop, a mighty Re- 
former of the Navy, keeps a 
Visiting Day, and is Flip’s oppo- 
site.” Worthy, though “a Cap- 
tain of the Navy, a Gentleman 
of Honour, Sence, and Reputa- 
tion,” is a lay-figure; but there is 
a certain vivacity in his lieutenant, 
Sir Charles Pleasant, “‘a man of 
Quality”; in Flip’s lieutenant, 
Cribbage ; in Easy, the lieutenant 
of marines; and Indent, Flip’s 
purser. The humour of it lies in 
the collisions between Flip and his 
opposite, in whom we see the first 
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sketch of the Oaptain Whiffle of 
‘Roderick Random.’ “I have 
served,” says Flip, “in every office 
belonging to a Ship, from Cook’s 
Boy to a Commodore; and have 
all the Sea Jests by Heart from 
the forecastle to the Great Cabin ; 
and I love a Sailor.” Flip, in 
short, is the typical Tarpaulin 
Captain, who is seaman, and 
nothing else. It is allowed that 
he is brave; but he is also an 
unlicked bear, and proud of it. 
When addressed as “noble com- 
modore” by Rovewell, he will 
have none of the title, — “the 
best commodores that ever went 
between two ends of a Ship 
had not a drop of Nobility in 
‘em, thank Heaven.” This is a 
sentiment which, though ex- 
pressed in milder terms, has 
been heard in the Navy since 
Queen Anne’s day. Mr Saw- 
bridge, the first lieutenant, who 
found Mr Midshipman Easy 
amusing himself at the Fountain 
Inn, had been by no means 
pleased at learning that he would 
have a country gentleman’s son 
among his midshipmen. After 
George III. raised the whole 
social position of the Navy by 
giving the future William IV. 
“a cockpit education,” young 
men of family began to join the 
service in larger numbers. The 
invasion increased in the glorious 
days at the end of the last and 
the beginning of this century, 
and was looked at with an un- 
friendly eye by men who, like 
Mr Sawbridge, had been com- 
pelled to work their way slowly 
up, and had nothing but their 
pay. Marryat allows that the 
ill-will of the first lieutenant 
had ‘‘some grounds, as he per- 
ceived his own chance of pro- 
motion decrease in the same ratio 
as the numbers increased” — of 
those who had what he wanted, 
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which was interest. Flip and 
Mr Sawbridge, who stand about 
a century apart from one another, 
exemplify the change which had 
come over the Navy. The first 
lieutenant is every whit as much 
the professional seaman as the 
commodore, and shares his dislike 
of nobility on shipboard; but he 
is a gentleman. He may “love 
a sailor,” but would not lay him- 
self open to the charge Worthy 
brings against Flip of showing 
his affection by getting “drunk 
with every mess in the ship once 
a-week,.” Flip, be it observed, 
does not deny the truth of the 
accusation. ‘Why, that makes 
the Rogues love me: my Jocu- 
lousness with ’em makes ’em fight 
for me,—they keep me out of a 
French gaol.” In a later scene 
he is found boozing with his 
boat’s crew—some of whom have 
been messmates of his when he 
was before the mast. There is 
no pride in Flip. He goes to 
the Three Mariners Inn because 
it is kept by his old friend Cagg, 
who was boatswain’s mate with 
him when he was serving in that 
rank. In Thompson’s rifacimento 
the boozing scene of Flip and 
his boat’s crew disappears. It 
had, one supposes, become too 
incredible even for caricature in 
1773, and is replaced by another 
in which figures a new character 
named Binnacle. Binnacle, how- 
ever, is of the very slightest 
possible interest, and was, on 
Poet Thompson’s own showing, 
added to suit the “natural 
humour” of Mr Weston the 
actor. Flip, we are told, is not 
only dirty, but proud of his 
“brutishness.” He has nothing 
better to answer than a tirade 
against “a Beau,” an animal 
more ridiculous than a monkey, 
when Mizen says to him, ‘“ Why, 
dear Oommodore, do you think 
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because we gentlemen put on 
clean shirts every Day that we 
can’t understand the affairs of 
the Navy as well as those who 
wear their Shirts till they are” 
—well, very exceedingly foul. 
Thompson assures his readers 
that the characters of “The Fair 
Quaker” were ‘‘not more height- 
ened than the natural picture al- 
lowed of.” Was Flip, then, nothing 
more than an adaptation to the per- 
spective of the stage of a ‘natural 
picture”? On the whole, one has to 
come to the conclusion that he was, 
It must be remembered that our 
practice of cutting the Navy down 
to the quick in peace-time often 
put the nation in no small difficulty 
to find officers when war broke out. 
The Admiralty was compelled to 
promote men from before the mast 
because it must have officers, and 
no others could be found who had 
the necessary seamanship, and had 
qualified by doing the needful years 
of service in a king’s ship. When 
Cochrane first went to sea he found 
one Jack Larmour acting as first 
lieutenant. Larmour was a good 
fellow, but he was absolutely noth- 
ing but a practical seaman. Coch- 
rane says that he was continually 
employed to dry-nurse young gen- 
tlemen of good family who had been 
promoted by interest before they 
knew their business. Marryat has 
drawn the portrait of a man of this 
class — that which had come in 
through the hawse-hole—in ‘The 
Naval Officer.’ This man was nota 
good fellow, but a shocking brute, 
and no doubt he had an original. 
Some who rose in this way came to 


' distinction. Captain Oook is the 


most conspicuous example. But 
there were, no doubt, many who 
might well have sat for Flip. In 
the later times they would have 
refused to drink with their boat’s 
crews, but they were neither the 
better gentlemen nor the better 
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fellows on that account. At the 
close of the great war in 1815, 
there was a process called “ pas- 
sing for a gentleman” imposed on 
the Navy. All who could not pro- 
duce the needful credentials were 
put severely on half-pay. Flip’s 
dirty habits are by no means in- 
credible. There was a very famous 
admiral who held a high command 
in the Orimean war, who might 
well have been open to Mizen’s 
question—but then, to be sure, he 
belonged to a great fighting family 
which was traditionally afraid of 
nothing but cold water. So late 
as the time of the Syrian war, 
1842, there were members of the 
midshipman’s mess of line-of-battle 
ships, who, if called away from 
their liquor on duty, would spit 
into their rum-and-water to pre- 
vent others from drinking it in 
their absence. Perhaps this would 
have been an insufficient precaution 
in the reign of Queen Anne, and 
indicates an increase of delicacy in 
naval habits. 

There was, indeed, an officer 
among the contemporaries of the 
imaginary Flip who might well 
have been one of his originals. This 
was Sir John Balchen, Admiral 
of the White, who was lost at 
sea by foundering, or by running 
on the Caskets, in 1742, while on 
his way home from the coast of 
Spain. Balchen had done some 
very stout fighting against long 
odds, commanded by such formid- 
able opponents as Dugnay-Tronin 
and Forbin-Jonson, in the Queen 
Anne wars. As he was of birth 
so obscure that his origin is quite 
unknown, he may even have begun 
as “cook’s boy.” In 1716, when 
at the Nore on his return from 
the West Indies, whither he had 
gone on a voyage for the sup- 
pression of piracy, he was called 
in question for some very high- 
handed proceedings with one 
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Bowen, a surveyor of customs at 
Leigh. He has himself described 
the scene in a vindication of his 
conduct written to the Admiralty, 
and it really requires very little 
heightening to be quite in the tone 
of Shadwell or of Smollett. 
Balchen had been ashore, and 
when he returned to his ship 
found the surveyor from Leigh, 
with two of his friends, sitting on 
the quarter-deck in company with 
the surgeon and sailing - master. 
They were discussing a small bowl 
of punch, and they invited the 
captain to join. It is difficult to 
conceive of the emotions of an 
officer in command of one of her 
Majesty’s ships and vessels of war 
at a sight of such a festive party 
in 1898, or to figure what he 
would look and say when invited 
‘to bouse his own personal jib.” 
Balchen saw nothing irregular, 
and fell into talk with the party. 
He soon learned that Bowen had 
captured some Jesuit’s-bark hidden 
about the ship. To this Balchen 
replied that it was very foolish in 
members of his crew to wish to 
smuggle, and that he had himself 
a certain amount of bark which 
he was carrying openly. Here we 
see that captains in the Navy in 
1716 were not above trying to eke 
out pay and allowances by little 
trading ventures. Bowen replied 
that he must search, and was told 
that he might. After sitting 
quietly for a few minutes, Bowen 
jumped up, and said he would 
begin his search. Balchen’s story 
is cleverly told. He brings no 
charge, and hardly even insinu- 
ates one, yet he leaves a distinct 
impression that the surveyor was 
fishing for a bribe —which was 
probably the case. Bowen went 
down below accompanied by the 
sailing-master, who returned in a 
few minutes saying that he ap- 
peared sulky at being watched. 
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When the surveyor came up again 
he reported having found so much 
bark. It was less than Bowen 
possessed, and so he said. At 
this point some of the conversa- 
tion between the parties seems to 
have dropped out; but we gather 
that, if not by express words, then 
by nod, wink, or tone of voice, the 
surveyor gave the captain to under- 
stand that he suspected him of 
smuggling. Certain it is that 
Balchen on his own showing be- 
came very angry, and cast about 
for some means of repaying the 
annoyance the surveyor was caus- 
ing him. Suddenly the bright 
idea struck him to ask for the 
man’s “deputation” or authority 
to act. Bowen could not produce 
it. There was clearly not the 
faintest doubt as to the man’s 
character; but Balchen saw his 
technical advantage, and was re- 
solved to have his revenge. He 
insisted on treating the man as an 
impostor, and ordered one of his 
legs to be fastened in the “‘ bilboes,” 
or iron stocks used for punishing 
sailors. Then he walked up and 
down in front of him in a tower- 
ing rage. But the surveyor’s 
equanimity was perfectly restored. 
The assault could be made as lucra- 
tive as a bribe, so he slapped his 
imprisoned leg, and said jeeringly, 
“There is a hundred pounds on 
that leg, Captain.” Perhaps be- 
cause, like Dalgetty, he thought it 
doubly dishonourable to be called 
to account for a petty delinquency, 
Balchen answered, “ Is there ? then 
you shall have two. Puthis other 
leg into the bilboes,” and in it 
went. After a few minutes the 
sailing-master and surgeon con- 
vinced the angry captain that 
Bowen was what he represented 
himself to be—or mayhap, Bal- 
chen’s wrath was cooled by the 
thought of consequences. In any 
case, the man was let loose, and 
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went off to make his complaint. 
The end probably was a slight 
pecuniary transaction between the 
parties, in which much less than 
two hundred pounds passed hands. 

The finical sea-fop Mizen strikes 
one as being probably less of a 
heightened natural picture than 
Flip, yet we know not to what ex- 
tremes men might go in a reaction 
against the ‘ Wappineer Tar.” 
Much of what is alleged against 
Mizen for his foppery is the stock 
matter of the derision directed at 
that time against all beaux. What 
strikes one not a little is that 
much of Mizen’s ‘ foppery” has 
become the decency of the Navy 
of to-day. No captain would be 
laughed at now for insisting that 
the men who manned his side 
should be “in smart apparel,” still 
less for stipulating for clean shirts 
on his crew—though he would not 
be expected to provide them him- 
self, as this unjustly derided officer 
did. Mizen had a taste for per- 
fumes which was excessive— but 
he also washed, and was quite as 
odious to Flip on that account as 
for his more effeminate likings. No 
modern naval audience—nor any 
audience which knows what the 
inside of a man-of-war is like— 
would be convulsed by the descrip- 
tion of Mizen’s cabin. “I dare 
affirm it,” he says, “no Town 
Lady’s withdrawing - room nor 
Country Gentlewoman’s closet is 
nicer furnish’d than my Cabin ; 
tis wainscoted with most charming 
India, Japan, and Looking-glasses ; 
I have a very noble Scrutore, and 
the most celebrated Skreen in 
Europe; I have an Invention, 
which makes the great Guns in my 
Cabin appear to be Elbow-Chairs 
cover'd with Cloth of Tissue: I 
have six-and-thirty silver Sconces, 
and every Vacancy is cramm’d 
with Glass.” Modern great guns 
are not found in cabins, and it 
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would be difficult to make them 
look like arm-chairs. They beara 
much stronger resemblance to 
magnified bronchitis- kettles, as 
they project their thirty-six and 
forty feet of length out of bar- 
bettes. But the rest of the cap- 
tain’s furniture is not much out of 
the way. It is more proof of a 
certain Philistinism which invaded 
us in the middle eighteenth cen- 
tury, that when Poet Thompson 
adapted the play in 1773 he 
added a pianoforte and a guitar 
to the gimcracks of Mizen’s cabin. 
The mere notion that a naval 
officer should do anything so un- 
manly as play a musical instrument 
excited the utmost, and most con- 
temptuous, hilarity ; yet the Ad- 
miral Fairfax of Queen Anne’s 
time played the violin, and was a 
stout fighting man none the less. 
It ought, by the way, to be a warn- 
ing to those who think that humble 
beginnings always prove the ple- 
beian birth of naval officers at 
that time, that Fairfax, who be- 
longed to the great Yorkshire 
family of the name, learned his 
trade of sailor as apprentice in a 
merchant-ship trading to the Lev- 
ant. If Poet Thompson came back 
now he would find pianofortes in 
many ships, and if he did not find 
guitars, he would have no difficulty 
in discovering banjoes. Even in 
Queen Anne’s day all was not so 
very rough. When Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel invited Prince Eugene to 
dinner during the siege of Toulon, 
he gave him a very stately enter- 
tainment, so that he cannot have 
been wanting in the means to 
appear in the figure which Nelson 
thought a British admiral should 
know how to maintain. 

Yet though its “ brutishness ” 
might not be unrelieved, there was 
unquestionably much that was 
rough, and there were possibilities 
of great brutality in the old Navy, 
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as these two stories, both taken 
from the years in which Shadwell 
was studying its “ humours,” will 
show. The first can best be told 
in the words of the journal of Sir 
George Rooke, where it stands 
under date of Saturday, August 
12, 1702 :— 


“ At six this evening Captain Nor- 
ris coming on board this ship [the 
flagship], my Lord Hamilton, Captain 
Ley, Captain Wishart, and Captain 
Trevor were standing on the quarter- 
deck, and as Captain Norris came up, 
Lord Hamilton asked him if he had 
taken any more wine or brandy. The 
other answered No ; upon which Cap- 
tain Trevor asked the price of his 
claret, whether he might have any at 
4li.a hogshead. Norris said he would 
have 6 /i. or salt water, and then 
Captain Ley said he would rather 
the prizes were ashore than he would 
give 6 li. the hogshead ; upon which 
Captain Norris said he was a rascal 
that wished his prizes ashore; the 
other replied he was a rascal if he 
called him so, and then Captain 
Norris struck Captain Ley and threw 
him over the gun, which Mr Hopsonn 
hearing, as he and I were in my cabin, 
ran out, and upon inquiry found he 
(Norris) had hurt Captain Ley, and 
by the Admiral’s directions ordered 
him to be confined, upon which Cap- 
tain Norris drew his sword, and 
offered to stab Captain Ley, but 
Admiral Hopsonn holding his hand, 
ordered him to be disarmed, and con- 
fined in Mr Rayney’s cabin.” 


Be it observed that the officers 
who took part in this scene of 
scuffing, and of huckstering, on 
the quarter-deck of Rooke’s flag- 
ship, were by no means of such 
humble birth as the imaginary Flip 
and the historic Balchen. Norris, 
who is found driving a hard bargain 
for his “claret,” and knocking 
Captain Ley about, used the arms 
of the Norrises of Speke in Lan- 
cashire, and in all probability be- 
longed to the family. The names 
ef the others are all those of 
gexnticmen. Yet they are found 
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behaving after the fashion of a 
parcel of collier skippers of the 
ruder kind. The times were 
rough, and scenes approaching 
this did no doubt occur among 
country gentlemen at market and 
at quarter session. They would, 
however, hardly have taken place 
in the withdrawing-room of the 
lord lieutenant’s lady, which would 
be more or less the equivalent of 
the admiral’s quarter-deck, the 
holy of holies in a fleet, the place 
where all authority resides, and 
which every one who steps on it 
salutes “‘ hat off.” We may safely 
conclude that the Navy was 
roughest in a coarse time. It is 
a detail not unworthy of notice 
that Captain Norris had no right 
whatever to be selling that 
“claret.” He had taken a 
Spanish prize laden with wine, 
and had broken into the cargo 
before the vessel could possibly 
have been condemned in an 
Admiralty court, a perfectly il- 
legal action. The end of the 
story is curious, for the suffi- 
cient reason that there was no 
end at all. Oaptain Norris was 
threatened with a court-martial, 
and Captain Ley died very shortly 
after he had been thrown across 
the gun—whether from the in- 
juries he had received, or not, does 
not appear. Then the whole 
matter was dropped, and the in- 
cident did no harm whatever to 
Norris, who lived to become the 
most distinguished officer of his 
time. What could not Smollett 
have made of such a scene, with 
no more heightening than “the 
natural picture” allowed? It cer- 
tainly enables us to believe that 
Walpole’s correspondent at Flor- 
ence, Sir Horace Mann, though a 
prig and an Italianate prig, was 
not exaggerating very much when 
he complained of the naval officers 
of Mathew’s fleet with whom he 
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had to deal. He found but one 
gentleman among them, Captain 
West, “a nephew, I believe, of 
Lord Cobham,” who “rails with 
me at the lowness and horrid 
meanness of his companions.” 
West, one sees, complained, as 
Worthy does in the play, of 
being “confined to the barbarous 
conversation of Flip my commo- 
dore, a most obstinate, positive, 
ignorant Wappineer Tar.” Math- 
ews, “Il Furibondo,” as Mann 
calls him, really does appear to 
have deserved the description. 
When he plastered the consecrated 
wafer, which some English sailors 
had plundered out of the church 
at Marciana, on the forehead of 
his monkey, and hung the crucifix 
round the beast’s neck, he did very 
much what Flip would have done. 
Here, too, is a most Flip- or Trun- 
nion-like note of thanks, written, 
moans Mann, “by the claw of a 
great lobster,” by way of thanks 
for a present of Cedrati and 
Marzoline cheeses: “I am much 
oblig’d to you for you’ kinde 
present ; the sweetmeats is good ; 
so sayes sume of my Gentlem” is 
y° cheeses; but it’s to good for me ; 
I love nothing after y° French 
fashion.” 

In the Journal of Rooke, al- 
ready quoted, under the dates of 
“Thursday, July 10, and Friday, 
July 18, of 1701,” occur the fol- 
lowing surprising entries :— 


_“This morning received informa- 
tion that Captain Moses of the Mil- 
ford had been attempted to be 
assassinated, and was shot in the leg. 
Upon which ordered Sir Jno. Munden 
to go aboard that ship with the Judge- 
Advocate, Captain Gifford, and 
Captain Leake to enquire thereinto, 
which they having done by the best 
examination they could make, found 
upon the oaths of the officers, and the 
circumstances, that he was shot by 
himself, and, as supposed, was done on 
purpose to strengthen his case against 
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Mr Stucley his lieutenant, and Mr 
Brookes, his midshipman extra, whom 
he had confined for above six months. 
.- + Held a court-martial on Mr 
Stucley and Mr Brookes, midship- 
man extra of the Milford for mutiny ; 
they were both acquitted, the cap- 
tain’s accusation appearing frivolous 
and vexatious.” 


These look like the disjecta 
membra of a very Smollettian 
story, and a reference to the 
minutes of the court - martial 
shows that they are what they 
seem. 

The Milford captain, William 
Moses, had just returned from a 
cruise on the coast of Guinea 
when her commander “was at- 
tempted to be assassinated” in 
the suspicious way recorded. The 
events which led to the court- 
martial happened in African 
waters. The case of Mr Stucley 
had little in it. He did, it seems, 
once refuse to come on deck when 
summoned by the captain, on the 
ground that he had just turned in 
after being on watch all night, 
and was too tired. For this, 
however, he afterwards apologised, 
and the captain accepted his 
excuse, As nothing else, and of a 
later date, could be alleged against 
him, the Court thought that it was 
“frivolous and vexatious” in the 
captain to accuse him of mutiny, 
after condoning his want of 
respect. The Court would ap- 
pear to have decided with equal 
humanity and common - sense, 
The case of Mr Ozsar Brookes, 
midshipman extra, is far more 
lively. 

The witnesses, who disagree 
about many details, are at one in 
saying that in the middle watch 
of a certain night when the ship 
was on the coast of Africa, the 
captain, one Mr Mite a passenger, 
and various officers of the ship, 
were sitting together on the quar- 
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ter-deck drinking wine. Mr Cesar 
Brookes joined the party, and then, 
according to the captain, he volun- 
tarily, without provocation, and out 
of pure native arrogance, advanced 
the proposition that he could fight 
any two men—nay, he swore he 
could. For this he was rebuked 
by the captain, who told him that 
he might perchance meet one who 
was a better man than himself. 
To this Mr Brookes, flaming into 
outrageous disrespect, answered, 
“Well, damme, you're not,” and 
was thereupon justly confined in 
his cabin for his mutinous be- 
haviour. Brookes gives a very 
different account of the affair. 
According to him he was only 
arguing that in defending narrow 
passages one man, if conveniently 
placed, could fight two—a scien- 
tific question of shock tactics in 
fact very proper for an officer to 
discuss. For this he was first 
rated, and then confined, though 
his carriage throughout was of the 
most respectful kind. The wit- 
nesses do not, with two suspicious 
exceptions, support the captain’s 
version of what took place. The 
exceptions are two sailors, who tell 
the same tale like parrots. One 
of them had been let out of irons 
by the captain, although he had 
beaten the gunner, after the 
quarter-deck scene be it observed. 
If the court-martial thought that 
Captain Moses had been attempt- 
ing subornation of perjury, it was 
not without excuse. Now follows 
a scene in the captain’s cabin in 
which, teste Oaptain Moses, he was 
bearded by his extra midshipman ; 
but Mr Brookes says it was other- 
wise, and that he was assaulted. 
Certain it is that the midshipman 
remained in confinement for six 
mortal months, in the sweltering 
heat of the Guinea coast. At 


Cape Ooast Castle Captain Moses 
had reason to believe that his life 
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was threatened by the implacable 
and unbridled Brookes, It seems 
that Mr Donnidge, the surgeon, 
went to have a conversation with 
the imprisoned midshipman, and, 
by way of telling him something 
really worth hearing, let him know 
that the captain had taken medi- 
cine, and that it had done him no 
good. The Bob Sawyer - like 
devotion of the surgeon to profes- 
sional subjects is a very pleasant 
touch. Mr Brookes, on hearing 
that physicians had so far been in 
vain, remarked that if he could 
meet the captain on shore, he 
would give him two pills that 
should move him. Hereupon Mr 
Donnidge rushed out, and finding 
the captain’s boat manned along- 
side, warned the crew to keep a 
good watch, for he believed that 
their commander’s life was 
threatened. Something of Mack- 
shane, the toady surgeon of 
Smollett’s Thunder, seems _ to 
hang about Mr Donnidge. Then 
there is another story of an 
anonymous letter found in the 
captain’s cabin, warning him 
that Stucley and Brookes meant 
to raise a mutiny and run away 
with the ship. In the days of 
Captain Kidd the charge was not 
absurd on the face of it. Ata 
later date something of the kind 
was actually attempted. But in 
this case the letter was either 
an impudent practical joke, or 
another device of this remarkable 
naval captain’s, much on a level 
with the wound on his leg. The 
notes are but brief, and many clues 
were not followed up; but one 
ends with the conviction that the 
court-martial came to a sound 
and humane decision. It told Mr 
Brookes that he had plainly been 
too free with his tongue, but that 
six months’ arrest on the coast 
of Africa was quite punishment 
enough ; and it dismissed the cap- 
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tain’s rigmaroly story of conspiracy 
to murder and mutiny as frivolous 
and vexatious. 

So exewnt omnes, Moses, Stucley, 
and Brookes, to obscurity, leaving 
behind them this record of their 
mutual collisions, which makes a 
rent in the curtain of time through 
which we get a glimpse of the old 
sea-life. It is not a tragic story. 
Not even the prolonged confine- 
ment of Mr Brookes, though no 
doubt most trying, can make it 
other than rather comic. The 
coarseness, malignity, and low cun- 
ning which distinguished Captain 
William Moses stopped short of 
any great excess. But he might 
have been a grimmer man, and 
then we might well have had the 
tragedy. As it is, the boozing 
scene on the quarter-deck, the con- 
versation in the captain’s cabin, 
the makebate servility of the sur- 
geon, the compliant zeal of the 
two sailors who so conveniently 
heard what was inaudible to other 
witnesses, the anonymous letter, 
and the sham attempt at assas- 
sination,—need very little artistic 
heightening to bring them to the 
level of Roderick Random’s adven- 
tures on the Thunder. Of course 
it would be grossly unjust to say 
that this wasall the Navy. There 
was much else—notably the court- 
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martial on the Triumph, which 
judged with equity and humanity. 
But Smollett himself notes that 
Oakum, resolute brute as he was, 
did not care to risk bringing his 
persecuted subordinates before a 
court-martial under the eye of 
the admiral. Even the priggish 
Minister at Florence found one 
“man of admired good sense, 
quiet and easy,” among the “sea 
monsters” and “genteel porpoises” 
of Mathew’s fleet. The court- 
martial and Captain West repre- 
sented those elements in the Navy 
which were finally to win. Mean- 
while Balchen and the surveyor, 
the scuffle between Norris and Ley, 
and the vulgar eccentricities of 
Mathews and his ruder captains 
at Florence, are warrant enough 
for Lieutenant Bowling, Trunnion, 
Hatchway, and Pipes ; while Oap- 
tain Moses is more than sufficient 
basis for Oakum and Crampley. 
Moreover these coarsenesses, and 
this brutal use of authority, which 
happily for us were compatible 
with much personal valour and 
good practical seamanship, were 
the dominant features of the Navy 
of the early eighteenth century. 
Therefore they were legitimately 
taken by the artist, who applied 
himself to make what should be 
an effective picture. 
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THE FAROES. 


AttHoucH the Faroes have 
neither the glaciers nor the forests 
of Norway, nor the geysers and 
volcanoes of Iceland, they are full 
of a weird beauty of their own, 
with their towering sea-cliffs and 
their scattered cloud-like mists. 
Far from being mere arctic rocks 
in the ocean, as Englishmen are apt 
to believe, their climate, thanks to 
the Gulf-Stream, is warmer than 
that of Scotland, though they do 
lie nearly two hundred miles north- 
west of Shetland. And their vege- 
tation, if rarely more than a few 
inches high, is as luxurious as the 
winter storms and the shallow- 
ness of the soil will allow. The 
buttercups seem larger than those 
on the mainland, and the bushes 
appear of a brighter green. Seven- 
teen of the islands are inhabited, 
having a population of about 
15,000, and one of them, Stromoe, 
is twenty-seven miles long. Thors- 
havn, the capital town, is on the 
east coast of Stromoe, opposite the 
little island of Naalsoe, but the 
richest and most modern village 
is Thrangisvaag in Suderoe (South 
Isle). 

The islands have been incorpo- 
rated with the kingdom of Den- 
mark for many years, and send 
two members to the Danish Parlia- 
ment, but they retain a certain 
degree of independence. Their 
local affairs are managed by an 
assembly which sits at Thorshavn, 
and still is called the Lagthing, 
though it is under the presidency 
of an Amtman appointed by the 
king; and they enjoy special ex- 
emption from conscription and 
from export and import duties. 

The members of the Lagthing 
are balloted for every three years 


I, 


in such a way that each has a 
substitute ready to succeed him, 
should anything happen, without 
the trouble of a by-election. For 
the two months in summer during 
which the House is sitting they are 
paid by a poll-tax levied on all 
voters—that is to say, on all men 
over twenty-five years of age who 
have never been in prison. 

This tax is only payable in cash ; 
but some of the others, none of 
which are excessive, may be paid 
in kind. So many pounds of butter 
from each cow that is kept, so 
much wool from each sheep that is 
slaughtered, and one-thirtieth part 
of all the pilot whales that are 
killed. The taxes are collected by 
sysslmen, or sheriffs, who are always 
natives, and who visit each village 
in their several districts at least 
four times in a year, besides pre- 
siding over the distribution of 
whales, whenever a successful hunt 
has taken place. 

Legal matters are very simply 
managed. There are no lawyers. 
Important cases, civil and crim- 
inal, are decided without a jury in 
Thorshavn by a judge, who is 
nominated by the king for a term 
of years: he has always been a 
Dane. Petty thefts and such 
matters are brought before the 
sysslmen on their quarterly visits, 
and obedience to sanitary bylaws 
is supposed to be enforced by the 
headmen or mayors of the villages. 
The final appeal is in all cases to 
the Danish Parliament. There 
are twenty-four policemen; but 
their ordinary duties do not ex- 
tend beyond Thorshavn, and even 
there only two of them are in uni- 
form at once. Outside the town 
their chief work is acting as crew 
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of the Amétman’s official boat, for 
which they receive extra pay; but 
if a crime is reported from the 
country one of them is sent to 
bring the criminal to Thorshavn. 
This, however, is a very rare oc- 
currence, not only because crimes 
are seldom committed, but also 
because the Faroeman is by nature 
peaceable, and prefers that scandals 
should not go beyond his own 
village. The old fort at Thors- 
havn is the only prison in all 
Faroe, with the exception of one 
probably built by this time at 
Thrangisvaag. 

In Thorshavn and in a few of 
the country villages schools have 
been built, where elementary edu- 
cation is carried on in Danish, 
but most of the people, who have, 
as it were, local option in educa- 
tional matters, prefer to teach 
their children at home ; for if they 
elect to have a school in their 
village, not only must they send 
their children to it, but they must 
also grant the teacher, whose salary 
is paid by Government, pasturage 
for a cow, and various other rights 
which they seem to consider ex- 
travagant. 

Danish is the language of the 
Lagthing and the Church services 
as well as of the schools; but the 
ordinary speech of the people is a 
dialect of Icelandic, from which it 
differs chiefly in pronunciation. A 
fortnightly newspaper is published 
in Farish at Thorshavn, and a 
complete collection of Farish bal- 
lads of all ages, from the thirteenth 
century to the present time, has 
been printed at Copenhagen ; but 
very few of the islanders can read 
their own dialect as easily as they 
can read Danish, both because the 
latter is taught in the schools, and 
because Farish was never written 
until fifty years ago, and doctors 
still disagree as to its spelling. 


The ‘appearance of the people is 
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fine, and this, although the women 
are delicate, age young, and dress 
badly. Both sexes have an. air 
of refinement and dignity often 
seen among true peasants ; but the 
men are unusually handsome. 
They are not tall, but strong and 
well-built, with broad shoulders 
—and magnificent calves. Their 
costume shows them off to the 
best advantage, for it consists 
(with the exception of a loose 
coat, which is not always worn) of 
tight-fitting garments—a knitted 
guernsey or a cloth jacket adorned 
with silver buttons, black knee- 
breeches, felt-like grey stockings, 
and hide shoes; while their high 
caps, coloured in narrow stri 

of red and blue or black, add 
to their apparent height. Their 
features are generally good, and 
their beards long and silky. If 
one of them is asked to what 
nationality he belongs he will 
answer “To Faroe,” and if re- 
minded that Faroe is now a 
province of Denmark, “ Yes,” he 
will say, “ but our ancestors came 
from Norway, and the only Dane 
who came near these parts at the 
Settling was killed in -Iceland.” 
The anti-Danish feeling, which is 
apparent in all Danish depend- 
encies, is not, however, so active 
here as elsewhere. In Iceland all 
good Icelanders, it has been said, 
are Republicans ; but no Faroeman 
would seriously think of going so 
far. Indeed his dislike of the 
people who stepped into Faroe and 
other Norwegian possessions by 
the conquest of Norway, and re- 
main in them still, because they 
were too poor for Norway to trouble 
about, is a matter of sentiment, 
and is chiefly kept alive by the 
contemptuous behaviour of the 
Danes of Thorshavn, who not only 
look down on the islanders as 
“mere peasants,” but refuse to 
believe that anything belonging to 
the “ peasants ” can be of interest, 
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and are indignant at the “ pea- 
sants ” asserting themselves in any 
way. Amtman, judge, apothecary, 
and other officials have generally 
been Danes, people of education 
and often of refinement ; but when 
in 1897, for the first time in 
history, a native was appointed 
Amtman, some subordinates re- 
fused to call upon him, alleging 
as an excuse for their rudeness 
that his people were peasants. 
He himself had taken a brilliant 
degree at Copenhagen University, 
and, after travelling for a time, 
had held a post in the Danish 
Civil Service, but all of this made 
no difference. Of course there are 
(and have been) exceptional Danes 
who are above such petty pre- 
judices, but they are exceptional. 

The ancestors of the Faroemen 
were, as they say, Norwegians, 
but that the Norse blood has not 
remained pure is proved by their 
appearance and illustrated by their 
traditions. While the predomi- 
nant type is that of the Viking, 
golden-haired, blue-eyed, and fair- 
skinned, wilder and darker Celtic 
faces are by no means uncommon. 
A few Irishmen probably lived in 
the islands before the Norsemen 
came, and some of them may per- 
haps have stayed on long enough 
to give a name to Westmanhavn, 
a large village, or collection of 
villages, on the west coast of 
Stromoe, 

Of the legends dealing with the 
introduction of foreign blood, the 
following has an interest quite 
apart from the historic doubts to 
which it may give rise, for al- 
though history gives it no justifi- 
cation as a fact, its plot is as 
romantic as ever conceived by a 
novelist. 

In the little valley of the 
Kongsdaal, in the isle of Naalsoe, 
the foundations of a few small 
houses can still be traced among 
the hay-fields and potato-patches 
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of the present village of Eide. 
One of these, which is larger than 
the rest, although its size does not 
exceed that of a small bedroom in 
a modern home, is known among 
the people as the Princess’s house. 
They say that in it a Scottish 
Princess dwelt long ago. She was 
a daughter of “Jacob,” King of 
Scotland, and she married a ser- 
vant of her father’s Court in 
secret. At length discovery was 
imminent, so she sailed away 
north with her husband and many 
attendants, until, when her ship 
reached the Faroes, she thought 
herself beyond pursuit. In the 
Faroes the island of Naalsoe had 
lately been devastated by a plague, 
and not a single man or woman 
remained upon it; so here in 
Kongsdaal she caused her servants 
to build her a house and cottages 
for themselves around it, and here 
she soon gave birth to a son. 
Even to Naalsoe she was followed 
by her father. The first object 
that met his gaze as he landed on 
the island was his little grandson 
playing on the shore. The boy 
was beautiful and marvellously 
like his mother—so like that her 
father knew that he was his grand- 
son at once, and, charmed by his 
beauty, relented towards the Prin- 
cess. Now that the child had 
paved the way for forgiveness, 
King James forgave his daughter 
and begged her to return to Scot- 
land with him. This she refused 
to do. She had found a refuge 
in Naalsoe, she said, the island 
was now her own, and in Naal- 
soe she would spend the rest of 
her life. Finding it impossible 
to convince her, he sailed away 
alone. The boy who had recon- 
ciled father and daughter by his 
birth was destined to cause trouble 
with another monarch by his death. 
Some time after the King of Scot- 
land had left Naalsoe, his grandson 
tripped over a stone, and killed 
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himself on the blade of a knife 
with which he was playing. The 
death of her heir gave the King 
of Denmark power to confiscate 
half of the island from its royal 
colonist, because she was a Roman 
Catholic. This he did, keeping 
half of what he took for himself— 
one quarter of the island still be- 
longs to the Crown of Denmark— 
and giving the rest to a clever 
young noble of his Court. The 
Princess had many other children, 
and they remained in Naalsoe ; 
but after her death her retainers 
left them, and built a village for 
themselves in Suderoe. The peo- 
ple of Naalsoe are still exclusive ; 
do not some of them claim descent 
from the kings of Scotland? Al- 
though there are not more than 
200 of them, they are indignant at 
any son or daughter who chooses 
a mate from another island. As 
a result their general health is 
far from robust. 

Had the heroine of this story 
been in reality the daughter of a 
king, history would hardly have 
neglected so charming an episode ; 
but we need not therefore look 
on her wholly as a myth, for the 
daughter of a Scottish nobleman 
might easily become a princess in 
a legend like this. Some of the 
people, however, would make things 
more definite by claiming James 
II. of Scotland as her father, in 
which case the King of Denmark’s 
claim against her for her ““Popery” 
must of course be utterly apocry- 
phal. 

The people of Suderoe, whither 
the Princess’s servants migrated, 
are, according te those of Stromoe, 
of different race from the rest of 
the Faroemen, Even to a foreigner 
their dialect and appearance are 
not quite the same. Probably 
others besides the Scottish retain- 
ers had a share in bringing this to 
pass. There are tales among the 
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Danes of the visits of French 
sailors to Suderoe; but one cur- 
rent among the Faroemen, besides 
being more edifying, has a quaint- 
ness of its own as told by a certain 
old man of Thorshavn. 

A long time ago a small foreign 
vessel anchored off Suderoe. On 
board there was a woman, the wife 
of the captain. (‘The Faroemen 
were very rude in those days,” the 
narrator will say here as an excuse 
for what followed.) The chief man 
in the island, who was in want 
of a wife at the time, went out to 
the ship with many boats full of 
his followers, seized the woman, 
and took her ashore. The crew of 
the foreigner was small, the island- 
ers were many, and the captain 
was forced to leave his wife to her 
fate, and to set sail with all speed. 
As he departed, his cry was heard 
on shore, “Ma femme, ma femme/” 
To this day there is a village in 
Suderoe called after her-—Famofen 
—for she was forthwith married 
to her captor, and the people 
thought that her name must be 
Fam. “And this proves,” the old 
man says by way of moral, “ that 
the people of Suderoe are Irish, forI 
have heard that femme is the Irish 
for wife.” The pedantry which 
forms the point of this story makes 
it seem almost like the laboured 
explanation of some scholar in 
embryo, or perhaps the mistaken 
version of some full-blown scholar’s 
erudition. Although neither of 
these traditions may be true in 
point of fact, they probably repre- 
sent the causes why foreigners 
came to settle in the Faroes pretty 
accurately ; and it is only reason- 
able to believe that these foreigners 
were from Scotland and from Ire- 
land, the nearest non-Norse coun-— 
tries, and perhaps from France, 
which sends so many of her sons 
to the fishing-grounds of the North 
Atlantic. 

R 
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In spite of (or perhaps because 
of) this slight infusion of blood 
from without, the Faroeman has 
retained many of the virtues of 
his Norse ancestors more com- 
pletely than have any of their 
more distinguished descendants. 
Norway is rapidly being corrupted 
by the tourist; the Danes are 
more than half Germanised ; the 
Icelanders are wholly demoralised 
by aquavit and by slavish self- 
complaisance,—but the Faroeman 
has escaped or recovered from 
all of these diseases, and by his 
combined hospitality, courtesy to 
strangers, honesty, gaiety, and 
cleanliness of person and home, 
resembles much that was good in 
the heroes of the ancient Sagas ; 
while through centuries of peace- 
ful living he has lost their vices of 
cruelty and bloodthirstiness and 
(to some extent) their excessive 
love of the wassail-bowl. His 
chief faults, put briefly, are a lack 
of originality, a want of super- 
fluous energy, and a tendency to 
libel his neighbours; unless we 
choose to include amongst them 
a harmless superstition, which at 
the end of the nineteenth century 
still ventures to believe in trolls 
and mermaids. Norse hospitality, 
courtesy, and honesty need no 
commentary—they are almost pro- 
verbial amongst us already; but 
there are in the Faroes two cus- 
toms connected with the first of 
the three which may be worthy of 
note. Even where payment is 
accepted for board and lodging 
from a stranger, gifts, such as a 
pair of native shoes, a cap, or a 
home-made cheese, are often given 
to him on his departure. The 
second custom, which reminds us 
of the “ butter in a lordly dish” 
which Jael presented to Sisera, is 
rarely met with nowadays, al- 
though occasionally revived for 
the benefit of a stranger inter- 
ested in such matters. Whenever 
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a man came into a village in which 
he knew no one, it was considered 
correct for the most important 
resident to come out, invite him 
in, and set before him a great 
basin of curdled milk, from which 
they partook together. Had the 
Norsemen ever been known as 
poisoners this ceremony might 
have had a deeper significance 
than ordinary hospitality. 

There is a notion abroad in this 
country that no Norseman can en- 
joy a hearty laugh; but that this 
is not so can be seen by any one 
who has ever taken a journey in 
a boat rowed by Faroemen. Every 
peculiarly shaped rock is the sub- 
ject of some jest, at which all are 
convulsed; every sheep on the 
slopes above the water affords by 
its antics, as it runs away from 
the noise, an excuse for further 
laughter. The truth is that the 
Faroeman is shy and proud. He 
naturally treats the tourist with 
glum silence when the latter in- 
sists on poking about his cottage 
without his leave, and he is in- 
tensely afraid of being laughed at. 
Even the fact that an Englishman 
has brought a tent with him to 
the islands is against him in the 
eyes of the islanders. Why can- 
not he be content with their fare 
and their lodging, both of which 
are clean and good, if simple? 

When the time comes for de- 
scribing a whale-hunt, some deli- 
cate humanitarians may object to 
the statement that the Faroeman 
has lost the vices of bloodthirsti- 
ness and cruelty. But although 
more blood is spilt in slaying a 
whale than in killing an ox, we 
have no proof that pain is felt in 
proportion to size. ‘ When Shet- 
landers get drunk they fight,” a 
Faroeman once said to an English 
artist ; ‘‘ but we love our brothers, 


and when we're drunk we love ° 


them all the more.” Instead of 
fighting they dance and sing with 
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others in a like condition to them- 
selves. But let it not be thought 
from this that they are drunkards. 
Their ordinary drink is coffee, and 
only on rare occasions, such as the 
feast after a successful whale-hunt, 
or sometimes on St Olaf’s Day, do 
they drink too much strong drink. 
Their sense of propriety, moreover, 
is said to be so excessively proper 
that any unmarried girl who is 
seen to say ‘“‘Good morning” to a 
man, forthwith loses her reputa- 
tion; but this is probably an ex- 
aggeration produced by the Danes 
of Thorshavn. For their lack of 
originality and their want of energy 
two causes may be given—climate 
and conservatism. The climate of 
the Faroes is not good even in 
summer, for although the air is 
then warm, rain is commoner than 
sunshine, and fog commoner than 
either. The winter is not very 
cold, and the frost rarely lasts for 
long; but the frequent intervals 
of thaw are filled in with fog, 
which is only broken by alternate 
hurricanes and thunder - storms. 
This is not weather to encourage 
energy, especially when there is 
no ordinary work that can be 
done at the season, and no market 
for extraordinary work. There 
are neither tourists to buy trin- 
kets and curios nor ships to take 
goods away. The conservatism of 
the Faroemen may seem to some 
worse than their climate. They 
build their houses of wood, they 
roof them with birch-bark and 
turf, and they paint the walls with 
tar, because their ancestors in Nor- 
way did so. Wood, birch-bark, 
and tar all are perishable, all 
come from abroad, and all are 
therefore expensive ; but they put 
up with these disadvantages rather 
than use stone, which they could 
quarry for themselves, and slates, 
which would be in the end far less 
expensive than the very perishable 
birch-bark. However, this par- 
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ticular proof of their dislike of 
change has at least the merit of 
picturesqueness. There are in- 
numerable others almost too small 
to be noticed, as, for instance, the 
continual use of the bismar or 
wooden weighing-beam, although 
bismar weight is so hopelessly in- 
accurate that, even in the Faroes, 
its use is forbidden by law in any 
commercial transaction. There is 
at least one reformer in the islands 
—besides those who live at Thors- 
havn—but even he is in many 
ways a true conservative. Born 
nearly seventy years ago, in his 
youth he travelled much, and was 
now a cabinet-maker in Copen- 
hagen, now assistant to a black- 
smith in New South Wales, now 
working at the gold-mines of 
Queensland, and now a marine— 
during the Schleswig-Holstein war 
—in the Danish navy. Then, ere 
he grew old, he returned to his 
native island with a little money, 
bought land, and settled down. 
In spite of his wanderings the old 
Adam often appears. He has 
roofed his cottage with slates, an 
example which his neighbours 
have refused to follow; he has 
taught all his fellow-islanders to 
boil their fish-oil out of doors in- 
stead of over their kitchen-fires ; 
and he has never ceased to ha- 
rangue them—in vain—as to the 
danger of throwing their refuse 
into the stream and then drinking 
of its water. Yet, when he heard 
that ladies ride bicycles in Eng- 
land, he could only shake his head 
and sadly remark that the world 
will not last long now. London 
was to him so big, and so black, 
and so haunted by rogues that he 
hardly ventured out of his lodgings 
when he spent a few days there 
on his way home from Australia ; 
but his feelings towards English- 
men are so kindly that the priest 
of his village has laughingly named 
him the “English Consul.” The 
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Faroemen have been out of the 
world so long that when they enter 
it now, they pass through it un- 
altered. 

To account for their tendency 
te libel their neighbours is less 
easy, considering their honesty ; 
but the reason is not far to seek 
when we recognise the smallness 
of their world, as exemplified by 
their newspaper, in which seven 
columns and three-quarters are de- 
voted to the affairs of the islands, 
while the remaining quarter of a 
column contains foreign news. 
(On one occasion it contained the 
whole of the Japanese war besides 
other things.) All sorts of ramours 
are constantly flying about the 
islands: sometimes there is quite 
an excitement because the British 
Government is said to be on the 
point of seizing Stromoe in order 
to have a harbour for their fleet at 
Westmanhavn, Whensuch stories 
afford a topic for conversation, a 
little private scandal is not to be 
wondered at. But even this is no 
excuse for the way in which a 
Faroeman when asked about one 
of his countrymen — in all pro- 
bability a perfectly sober person— 
will reply. ‘Yes, I like him; 
but,” with a shake of the head, 
“too much spirit, too much aqua- 
vit.” 

In spite of this tendency, Farish 
superstitions are very harmless, 
for they deal mostly with trolls, 
mermaids, and water-spirits, and 
are sometimes open to conviction. 
Although troll is often trans- 
lated witch, the word does not 
convey to the Norseman any idea 
of human depravity or of devil- 
worship. The trolls are rather 
the “little people,” who live in- 
side the fairy mount, from which 
they issue at night or in solitary 
places to dance, or to play mis- 
chievous tricks on human beings, 
and sometimes to steal a child. 
In olden times they must have 
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been much bigger and more power- 
ful than they are now. Witness 
the legend of the Needle’s Eye, a 
natural archway which pierces the 
cliff at the south-east corner of 
Naalsoe. Once upon a time there 
lived in the Faroes a troll who 
wished to have an island of a 
certain size as an estate, and find- 
ing none of the exact size, deter- 
mined to tie two of the smaller 
ones together. To accomplish this 
he bored a hole through the end 
of Naalsoe and another through 
the end of Sandoe opposite, and 
fastened the two together with his 
hair, which he had twisted into 
arope. Then he tugged with all 
his might to bring them towards 
one another ; but his neck was un- 
able to bear the strain, and his 
head fell off into the sea, and 
became an islet, still called Trol- 
hoved (Trollhead). Trolhoved is 
now valuable to its owner as a 
source of seabirds’ eggs, but at one 
time it was impossible to collect 
them, for any one that attempted 
to do so was driven off by a terrible 
bullock, which belonged to the 
dead troll in some mysterious way. 
Although the “little people” are 
no longer capable of works on so 
large a scale, they still occasion- 
ally prove their existence by kid- 
napping a child. She is forced to 
run and run when she hears them 
calling, until she reaches their hill. 
There she disappears for a period 
of about ten days, after which she is 
returned to the upper world on the 
top of some nearly inaccessible 
cliff. One old woman who was 
thus treated many years ago may 
often be seen in Thorshavn, where 
she is known as “the woman who 
has walked three times round the 
world,” because she has come into 
the town from the country s0 
often that she has walked as far as 
if she had really accomplished the 
feat. They say that the old lady 
thoroughly remembers her sojourn 
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inside the hill; but since she was 
found gnawing her fingers with 
hunger on her reappearance, she has 
never been quite like other people. 
The last case of the sort happened 
only five years ago. 

The mermaids do not carry their 
mischief so far, but content them- 
selves with entangling the fisher- 
men’s lines and snapping off their 
hooks. This they often do; and 
if more than three hooks are lost 
in succession without apparent 
cause, it is certain to be their 
work. The real mermaids are 
probably hag-fishes and skates; 
for the latter are said by Danish 
fishermen to form themselves into 
huge suckers by pressing their side- 
fins on the ground, and to cling so 
firmly to the bottom when they 
feel the hook in their mouth that 
nothing can move them: while the 


hag-fishes entangle the lines by the. 


slimy secretion of their skin as 
they crawl amongst them, feed- 
ing on the fish already caught. 
The first church in the Faroes— 
according to some—came floating 
on the sea to Suderoe. A pious 
queen of Norway had made a vow 
to set up a church in some land 
which the new religion had not yet 
reached. To fulfil her vow she had 
caused the church to be built of 
wood and to be placed in the sea, 
and had prayed that it might float 
over the waves to some country 
still in the darkness of heathen- 
dom. When the building reached 
Suderoe her prayer was answered. 
Sailors in danger at sea are said to 
vow their offerings to the “ church 
- in Suderoe,” and to pay them on 
safe return in the modern church 
at Thrangisvaag, as the ancient 
building is no more. The Faroe- 
men now are Lutherans, and have 
been since the sixteenth century. 
They go to church regularly, the 
men more regularly than the 
women; and their obedience to 
the fourth commandment, if not 
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according to Scottish lights, is 
constant. Charity is a part of 
their social as well as their moral 
code. Further it does not befit a 
stranger to pry. They are really 
devout, and do not fritter their 
honest belief away on superstitious 
vows and offerings: some of them 
are indignant at the story of the 
floating church—probably as tend- 
ing towards Rome. A _ better 
authenticated tradition ascribes 
the conversion of the Faroes to 
Sigmund, one of the heroes whose 
exploits are told of in the “ Faroe 
Saga.” He is said to have built a 
church at Kirkeboe, near the south- 
east corner of Stromoe, and some 
fragments of an ancient wall, 
now called the Leighuus (corpse- 
house), are believed to be remains 
of his building. Kirkeboe was the 
seat of a bishopric until the Re- 
formation reached Stromoe. The 
last bishop—still according to tra- 
dition—came to a strange and 
violent end there. From that 
day to this the chapel which he 
was building has remained un- 
finished, but carefully looked after 
and judiciously repaired when in- 
jured by a storm. It is a small 
but massive structure, with nar- 
row pointed windows, and a high 
rounded arch for a doorway. On 
the north side a small side-chapel 
opens from the main building, 
and in its east wall is a very 
unsymmetrical circular window. 
There are several curiously carved 
supports for the roof-beams, which 
were never laid ; but more curious 
than these is an archaic repre- 
sentation of the Crucifixion, which 
is carved on a slab let into the 
outer surface of the east wall. It 
is said to have been presented by 
King Oanute, and was believed at 
one time to mark the hiding-place 
of some treasure. The lower part 
of the stone is considerably broken, 
by a man who tried to steal the 
treasure, but was overcome by 
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horror at the sacrilege he was 
committing before he quite pierced 
the slab. The upper part is very 
complete, except the surrounding 
inscription, which is illegible. Of 
course the building is much later 
than the time of Oanute, but the 
slab may easily have been removed 
from an older structure. 

Every village has now a church ; 
there are remains of three at 
Kirkebé ; although the farmhouse 
and two cottages constitute the 
village there. The older churches 
are generally built of wood and 
thatched with turf, and are only 
to be distinguished from the 
dwelling-houses by their greater 
comparative length and by a little 
white belfry, which is perched on 
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the west end of the roof. There 
are only six priests in the whole 
of the islands, three of them being 
Danes and three Faroemen at 
present ; but in every church an 
old layman reads the service when 
the pastor is absent in another part 
of his parish. At christenings, 
weddings, and funerals this lay- 
reader has the right of standing 
next the priest with an open 
prayer-book before him, on which 
a small fee is placed by the rel- 
atives. Lately a number of the 
people have split off from the 
Lutherans to join some Baptists, 
who, having come as missionaries 
from Shetland, have caused great 
dissensions, social as well as theo- 
logical. 


II, 


So far we have dealt with the 
origin and the character of the 
Faroemen, with their beliefs and 
superstitions. Let us now glance 
at their daily life, their homes, 
and their occupations. Out of a 
population of about 15,000, be- 
tween 2000 and 3000 live in 
Thorshavn. The homes of the 
rest are scattered round the 
coast in villages of different sizes 
up to fifty or sixty households. 
The conditions of life in the capital 
differ considerably from those in 
the villages, for Thorshavn, being 
a port, has become in its manners 
a little like the rest of the world. 
Being in fairly regular communi- 
cation with Scotland and Denmark, 
and being on the direct route to 
Iceland, it is subject during the 
season to short invasions of British 
tourists, who do not penetrate into 
the country. 

Its people have learned in some 
cases that money is valuable, and 
in others that courtesy to strangers 
is often unnecessary. They have 
seen the comparative luxury in 
which the Danes and a few rich 





natives can afford to live. Many 
of them are store-keepers or shop- 
assistants: they are divided by 
distinct differences in rank, wealth, 
and occupation. They have many 
virtues and many amiabilities, but 
they have lost something of the 
simplicity and primitive freshness 
of their country cousins. The 
town has changed less than they. 
Even the Lagthinghuus is built 
of wood, and bears on its roof a 
luxuriant crop of grass: only the 
Amtman’s residence and the new 
schoolhouse in their solid stone 
ugliness mar the picturesqueness 
of its irregular streets, bordered 
by walls on which the tar has 
faded to many a rich tint of 
brown and grey, and shaded from 
the fitful gleams of misty sun- 
shine by the overhanging greenery 
of the house-tops, In winter-time 
oil-lamps are set at intervals in 
the streets, but in autumn s80 
Stygian a gloom is on the town 
at midnight that ita steep flights 
of steps, narrow passages, and 
precipitous openings on the sea 
make it a very labyrinth full of 
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pitfalls for the unhappy wanderer. 
Worse still are the cesspools, ap- 
proached by passages often wider 
than the streets themselves. True, 
this is a British and not a native 
view of Thorshavn, but even the 
natives will agree that their capital, 
while gaining few advantages of 
what is new, has lost many of 
what is old. 

Far more interesting than Thors- 
havn, with its half-ordinary life, is 
the real Faroe, where the latest 
improvement in machinery is the 
Scotsrock, a primitive form of spin- 
ning-wheel, said to have come from 
Scotland fifty or a hundred years 
ago ; and where the bismar and the 
whale-oil lamp are to be found in 
every cottage. Here the women 
may still be seen grinding their 
corn in the hand-quern, and pound- 
ing the tormentilla-roots with a 
water- worn stone. To see this 
region a traveller must visit a 
village in the country. 

To go to any village in the Faroes 
means a journey. Distances even 
in the same island are far greater 
than their measurement in miles 
would imply to the stranger, for 
the only road in the group is a 
mile and a half long, and ends in 
a sea of mud half-way up a steep 
incline, Cairns set up at regular 
intervals of about sixty yards over 
the hills mark where the tracks 
should be; but as there is no 
means of distinguishing between 
one set of cairns and another (or 
between cairns proper and village 
boundary-stones), and as the routes 
to different places often cross, it 
would be hard to find one’s way 
by their help alone, even when 
the whole country is not buried 
in a fog that makes a sheep in- 
distinguishable from a heap of 
stones at a very short distance. 
In a fog even a native frequently 
loses himself, and fatal accidents 
from falls over precipices are not 
unknown, There are plenty of 
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ponies running half wild on the 
hills, but they are never ridden as 
they would be in Iceland. They 
are reserved for exportation, and 
for carrying down the winter 
supply of peat from the higher 
ground to the villages. The sea is 
the Faroeman’s highway, which 
leads equally from island to island 
and from village to village when 
all dwellings are on the coast. So 
well recognised is this that the law 
enables a traveller to continue his 
journey by sea at any time on a 
week-day and after noon on Sun- 
day. In each village the Amtman 
appoints a skiitshaffer. The skiits- 
haffer undertakes, for a commis- 
sion, to supply a boat and eight 
oarsmen, to be paid at a fixed rate 
per mile, the hire of the boat being 
the same as that of one man. No 
one can decline the office; but as 
it is generally considered to entail 
more trouble than it is worth, 
owing to the difficulty of getting 
together a crew at certain seasons of 
the year, leave to retire is always 
granted after a short tenure. Two 
years ago a small steamer was 
built by the Government, to visit 
the different villages and collect 
passengers and goods for Thors- 
havn, regularly but at long inter- 
vals, At first it was a great 
success ; but now that the novelty 
has somewhat worn off, although 
the Sunday excursions from the 
capital are still popular, the 
country-people grumble at the 
fares. ‘‘ Which is very foolish,” 
the reformer mentioned above once 
remarked to me. ‘The fare on 
the ‘Smyril’ from Kvivig to 
Thorshavn is two kréne; but if a 
man walks he wears out a pair of 
oxhide shoes—which also cost two 
kréne—and has all the trouble of 
walking as well.” 

The difficulty of travelling will 
explain why the life which the 
villagers lead is so remote from 
that of the present day ; and the 
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best idea of their life is to be 
gained from a description of a 
typical village. Kvivig, the village 
chosen here, is distant from Thors- 
havn some fourteen to eighteen 
miles by land. (The exact dis- 
tance no one knows, for time and 
space are things which vary much 
in the Faroes. Indeed I have 
known the former to differ by over 
two hours in villages only three 
miles apart ; sun-time and clock- 
time need not be the same.) 

Built in a break of the high 
basalt cliffs, the village lies scat- 
tered on both banks of a stream, 
which rushes from the hill - top 
close behind. Close in on three 
sides there are hills, on the fourth 
@ narrow sound ; and then, across 
the sound, more hills on the island 
of Vaagoe. A few miles to the 
south Mount Skelling, one of the 
highest mountains in the Faroes, 
towers from the sea to the height 
of nearly 3000 feet, and yet farther 
on the islet of Kolter, with its 
single cone-shaped hill, rises green 
on the water. 

Perhaps the time when the 
strange northern beauty of the 
scene strikes the foreigner most 
is when he sees it from the hills 
above late on an August evening, 
after a day’s wandering in the fog. 
The time of sunset is drawing near, 
and still all things are hidden. be- 
low in the dense white mist, when 
in an instant the whiteness parts, 
reveals the landscape with all its 
colours brightened and its outlines 
blurred, and then rolls off, leaving 
fragments of itself, here wreathing 
the stony crown of Skelling, there 
floating along the surface of the 
sea, over the hills of Vaagoe, and 
over the base of Kolter. Above 
the sky is grey, but away in the 
distance the dying sunlight sparkles 
on islands and on water, tinging 
the mist fragments with a deepen- 
ing pink, as it sets, and lightening 
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the green summit of many a rocky 
black headland. The hills all 
round re-echo with the cries of 
the curlews and the plovers, and 
the terns, fearing for their still 
unfledged young on the rocks be- 
low, screech as they wheel round 
the intruder’s head. Sloping down 
towards the village on either side 
are the crofts of the villagers, 
surrounded with a common wall, 
and drained and divided by little 
trenches, in which gigantic king- 
cups grow. On all sides yellowing 
patches of short-strawed barley 
contrast finely with green potato- 
tops and new-mown hay; while 
here and there is a plot where the 
bloom on the still uncut grass shines 
purple through the moisture. 

Beneath lies the village, its 
gloom only brightened by the 
green grass on its house-tops and 
by a single blaze of colour, the 
pastor’s garden glorious with yel- 
low flag-flowers, which are a rare 
exotic at Kvivig. Close by the 
beach of broken rocks are the long, 
low boat-sheds of stone and of turf ; 
then comes the church, with its 
strange little white steeple rising 
conspicuous from its grassy roof ; 
and then a mass of fifty small 
black-and-white two-storeyed cot- 
tages, each with its walls covered 
with rows of drying fish, floats for 
the nets, and strips of whale-meat, 
and each with at least one “dry- 
house” beside it, as it were a skele- 
ton of itself. Farther up still, 
where the stream becomes a series 
of small cascades, stand several of 
the old-fashioned upright water- 
mills, which have lasted side by 
side with the hand-quern ever since 
the days of the Vikings. 

The serious work of the day— 
the fishing and the haymaking—is 
over, but still there is much to be 
done. Beside the stream women 
are busy stacking the drying cod- 
fish, and covering them in for the 
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night. Down the slopes come the 
milkmaids, They are the only 
barefooted people in the islands, 
for they find the cows by testing 
the heat of the dung with their 
toes. Their full wooden pails are 
slung on their backs, and they knit 
and sing together merrily as they 
return from the higher pastures. 
The corn has all been ground; 
but the last load of hay for the 
night has still to be brought in, 
and men, who seem like moving 
hay - stacks, walk slowly through 
the village, carrying it to the ‘‘dry- 
houses” piled up in wooden creels 
on their backs. Here and there 
an old man sits at his cottage door 
mending his rakes or fitting the 
short straight blade of his scythe 
to its long wooden handle. The 
village carpenter has finished his 
day’s work on the boat which he 
is building, and is carrying in what 
remains of the wood and of the 
woollen yarn with which he caulks 
the seams. Perhaps a man may 
be seen in some corner chopping 
up a hard black mass with an axe. 
The mass is dried whale’s flesh, 
and he will boil it down for his 
cow to eat, for he has been too 
busy all day in the hay-field to 
take her beyond the wall to pas- 
ture. Behind little walls, built 
half of stones and half of whales’ 
skulls, huge black caldrons of fish- 
oil, each presided over by a woman 
or a child, are steaming on fires of 
peat or of fresh whales’ bones. On 
the shore some men and boys, who 
have been out to catch saith or to 
shoot a few puffins for their even- 
ing meal, are dragging up their 
long narrow boat over rollers of 
whales’ ribs. Round the houses, 
or, where they dare, in the steep 
hay-fields, the children are romp- 
ing; the younger amongst them 
dragging about the bones from the 
whales’ backs like toy carts, though 
carts are things which they have 
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never seen. On some patch that 
is already mown the older ones 
play at a game called “sheep- 
dogs,” which may have originated 
from (or given origin to) the game 
of cricket, although the bat is but 
a plank of wood, and the ball a 
ring of sheep’s horns fitting into 
one another. As they play many 
of them are eating pieces of dried 
fish or stalks of the angelica plant, 
which grows in an enclosure, plant- 
ed no one knows when or by whom, 
behind one of the two village shops 
— shops in which many things 
Scottish and Danish can be bought, 
but nothing of native work, except 
a few woollen jerseys too rough 
for the natives to wear, which may 
be sold to some chance sailor from 
abroad. 

A village so built and ordered 
may be insanitary (for, alas! the 
headman probably neglects his 
duty): all of its many odours are 
not sweet. Fish-offal floats in the 
stream and encumbers the narrow 
space between the houses, but fresh 
air and ignorance of microbes work 
wonders ; as also do the poultry, 
which act as scavengers, and so 
become fat and tasty. Nor does 
the filth penetrate inside the 
houses. There everything, if 
plain, is clean. Men and women 
alike take off the wooden clogs 
that they wear over their shoes 
out of doors, and leave them on a 
mat outside the kitchen, which is 
the real entrance to the house. 
The housewife’s chief objection to 
an English lodger is, that he will 
insist on wearing nails in his 
boots, which mark her carefully 
scrubbed deal floors. 

Wealth and poverty, rank and 
difference of trade, have no place 
in the village. There is land 
enough and to spare for every- 
body, and any man, by a few 
years’ fishing off the coast of 
Iceland, can make sufficient money 
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to marry on, and to buy the three 
essentials for setting up house- 
keeping—a cow, a boat, and the 
materials for a house. The seas 
all round swarm with a life suffi- 
cient to afford sustenance to any 
one who is willing to work; but 
the land is too poor to bring forth 
great fortunes, even for the most 
industrious or the most cunning: 
consequently the people have re- 
mained equals to this day. In- 
deed their equality is almost the 
first thing that strikes a stranger. 
In Thorshavn and in Thrangisvaag 
there are rich men and poor men, 
but elsewhere there are neither. 
The kongsbondin, it is true, whose 
land has been in his family for 
generations, is richer than the 
young man who has just returned 
from the fishing in Iceland; but 
the difference is not great. The 
bondin’s house is larger than the 
fisherman’s, but not better built 
or more luxuriously furnished : 
perhaps the former has several 
dozen people under his roof every 
night, while the latter has but 
two. Both men, moreover, are on 
an almost equal social standing, 
for neither is a boor, though the 
one may have been educated 
abroad, and the other, quite 
likely, has never entered a school 
in his life. It would be a mistake 
to say that many of the people 
are really ignorant. It is true 
that comparatively few of them 
can read their own dialect; but 
the majority can read and write 
Danish. Many also can speak 
foreign languages, and still more 
can read them. On Kollefjord in 
Stromoe there lives a man who has 
never been out of the Faroes, but 
can speak excellent English, and 
can read German, French, and Ice- 
landic, besides Danish. He has 
learned all of them in the winter 
evenings, that he may read their 
literatures ; but he finds it hard 


to understand what a level plain 
can be like, and his one unfulfilled 
desire is to see a real diamond. 
Such men are by no means un- 
common in the Faroes. Again, it 
is true that every village has its 
carpenter and its smith ; but every 
man can build his house and put 
together the wooden furniture 
inside, can forge his knives and 
whale-spears, and is a fisher- 
man, @ whaler, an agriculturist, 
a shepherd, a tanner, a shoemaker, 
and, if he lives near a “ bird- 
mountain,” a bird-catcher also. 
Perhaps he may be in addition 
to this a skilful inlayer of knife- 
handles and sheaths, for, although 
totally without good tools or tech- 
nical education, many of the Faroe- 
men show a decided talent for 
artistic design and execution in 
this direction. 

Not the men only are thus ver- 
satile. As in the primitive Aryan 
household, the daughters are the 
milkmaids ; but every matron can 
spin on the wheel if not with the 
spindle, can knit, and weave on 
the handloom, knows how to cure 
the stock-fish, to dye the wool, 
either with aniline dyes—“horri- 
ble poisons from abroad ”—or with 
home-made decoctions of lichen, 
white clover, or other plants. A 
more arduous operation than any 
of these, but one which she must 
perform, is the grinding of the 
tormentilla-root, with the powder 
of which she tans sheepskin leather 
for shoes. These shoes she makes 
herself, and knits their woollen 
strings ; but the thicker oxhide 
skegvar to be worn on the hills 
are her husband’s work. 

Already the word whaie has 
cropped up again and again, but 
not more often than the Faroeman 
would think its due. The whale 
supplies both himself, his dog, and 
his cow with a large proportion of 
their winter food ; it provides him 
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with fuel, with oil for his rude 
rush- wick lamp, with floats for 
his nets, with toys for his children, 
with string (the sinews), and with 
many other useful articles. More 
than this, it is to him as the fox 
is to the fox-hunter. Whaling is 
his national sport. The whale 
that he hunts is not the great 
whalebone whale but a smaller 
toothed kind, called in English 
the pilot whale, from its habit of 
swimming about in large schools, 
each of which follows a leader. 
In the Faroes it is called the grind 
or gate whale, because the old 
Norsemen used to trap the schools 
in enclosures provided with gates, 
which could be shut and so pre- 
vent escape. Nowadays when the 
grind are sighted great excitement 
prevails throughout the islands, 
for the news spreads with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. All the little 
boys go about shouting, “ Grind- 
qval, grindqval /” at the pitch of 
their voices; and boats set off from 
every village to join in the hunt. 
When the whales are reached, a 
consultation is held and some suit- 
able bay is decided on for the kill ; 
then the boats, getting between 
them and the open sea, commence 
to drive them gradually towards 
the goal. In every boat one man 
stands upright, holding a lance 
with which he pricks the backs of 
the grind, and all the oarsmen help 
to terrify them with their shouts. 
As the bay is neared the prey is 
pressed harder and harder, the 
shouts rise louder and louder, and 
the lancers prod faster and faster, 
until at last it is reached. All 
along the beach the women and 
children watch in silence; even a 
dog’s. bark may now cause the 
whales to turn and break through 
the line of their pursuers, Then 
the leader, mad with terror and 
pain, makes a rush for the shore, 
and is stranded. The rest of the 
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school follow him to destruction. 
The lancers step out of the boats 
on to the backs of. those whales 
nearest them, and deal them their 
death-blow by severing the spinal 
cord at the neck and destroying the 
brain with a knife made for the 
purpose. Meanwhile the syss/man 
has arrived, and sets about his 
duty. First he measures the dead 
whales, which have been dragged 
up out of the way of the tide by 
huge iron hooks thrown into their 
flesh, and puts aside one-tenth of 
the total length of the school. Of 
this a third is his fee, a third be- 
longs to the State, and a third to 
the Church. Of the nine-tenths 
that remains he divides a certain 
proportion among the inhabitants 
of his district—men, women, and 
children — according to a census 
which he must take every year 
for the purpose. The rest he dis- 
tributes equally to all the boatmen 
from other districts who have 
arrived before the last whale was 
dead. It is illegal to use harpoons 
with movable heads in hunting the 
grind, doubtless for fear of selfish 


. appropriation. 


The whalebone whales are now 
chased in the Faroes also, but in a 
more orthodox fashion—with a 
steamer and a harpoon-gun. A 
certain Norwegian connected with 
one of the lighthouses on Osteroe 
has started a small whaling-station 
on Stromoe, and is said to have 
made his fortune by it; but this 
matters little to the mass of the 
Faroe people. 

In the old days:seals were hunted 
—despite their being, according to 
a legend, Pharaoh’s host—at night 
in the caves, and were used for 
much the same purposes as the 
grind. But there are few seals 
left to hunt since a price was put 
on their heads some years ago by 
the Lagthing, in the hope that 
their destruction would encourage 
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Englishmen to visit the islands by 
improving the sea-trout fishing. 
Indeed more walruses than seals 
are killed now, though the former 
are but chance visitors carried 
from their proper home on ice- 
bergs. 

Seafowl-catching is only second 
in importance to the grindvad. 
Puffing, fulmars, guillemots, cor- 
morants, and shearwaters are all 
eaten at some stage of their exist- 
ence, but puffins more than any of 
the others. During the season on 
Naalsoe or Myggenaes as many as 
four hundred of these birds are 
often caught by a skilled fowler in 
a single day. At the end of June 
and beginning of July, when the 
young birds are hatched, but still 
remain unfledged in the burrows, 
the parents spend their morning 
out at sea, fishing for themselves 
and their offspring. About noon 
they begin to fly home, each with 
a row of small sprats or anchovies 
in its beak. At this time of day 
the fowler seats himself in a suit- 
able spot behind a roughly built 
wall or a jutting rock on the cliff’s 
edge. Resting before him he holds 
a pole some twelve feet long, on to 
the end of which a small triangular 
net is fixed. With this he catches 
the puffins as they fly over his 
head. Their flight is so feeble that 
they cannot start from the ground 
without launching themselves from 
the edge of a precipice; nor can 
they rise from the sea unless they 
first gain impetus by striking the 
water with their wings again and 
again. On a foggy day, with the 
wind blowing inshore, they are quite 
at the mercy of the man with the 
net. The puffins’ breasts are salted 
and consumed in great numbers 
during winter, and their feathers 
form, next to stock-fish, the most 
important export of the islands. 
The other birds are either shot or 
taken from the nest, as their flight 





is much more powerful than that 
of the puffin. Quantities of guille- 
mots’ and razorbills’ eggs are also 
collected in early summer, especi- 
ally on the Great Diamond (Stére 
Dimon), a desolate island occupied 
by a single family and shut off 
from all communication for the 
greater part of the year. The 
bird - nesters are let down over 
the edge of the cliffs on horse- 
hair ropes, which are twisted on 
a complicated piece of wooden 
machinery needing three men to 
work it, and hardly doing the 
work of one. In Myggenaes dur- 
ing nesting-time similar ropes are 
stretched across chasms instead of 
bridges. ; 2} nv 

The conditions and methods of 
the fisheries do not differ materi- 
ally from those prevalent else- 
where, so let us leave them alone, 
only noticing that cod, saith, hali- 
but, and catfish are the commonest 
fish, and pass on from wild animals 
to tame. All the villages swarm 
with poultry. Enough has been 
said of them already. Sheep, 
cattle, and goats are abundant. 
The cattle and goats need no special 
description, except that all the 
cows are said to suffer from tuber- 
culosis. (The Faroeman refuses 
to keep pigs, not that he considers 
them unclean, as he always apolo- 
gises to the Englishman for not 
providing “pig” for breakfast 
with the eggs, and generally man- 
ages to procure some of that dainty 
if the guest stays for any time. 
But he says that he is afraid of 
trichinosis, though it seems strange 
that he should ever have heard of 
such a disease.) The sheep de- 
serve more notice, if only because 
they gave the islands their name 
(For, sheep; oe, isle); but it is 
hardly fair to include them among 
tame animals. They are shaggy 
and piebald, and they live mostly 
on the tops of the mountains, only 
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coming down in winter to feed on 
seaweed, and on the grass which 
grows on the house-tops of the 
villages. The hay is reserved for 
the winter fodder of the cows, 
goats, and ponies. The sheep are 
gathered regularly three times in 
the year: in early spring, that 
they may be plucked alive, for 
shears are unknown; in July or 
August, that the lambs may have 
the mark of the village put upon 
them; in October, that those 
wanted for food may be separated 
and killed. The want of trained 
sheep-dogs makes gathering a diffi- 
cult and dangerous occupation, 
especially in a fog, since each 
sheep has to be caught separately, 
and precipices are everywhere. All 
the young men in the village turn 
out to help on these three occa- 
sions, and also in winter during 
heavy snowstorms to drive the 
flock into turf enclosures on the 
hills. The wool is distinctly separ- 
able into two layers, the outer 
coarse and the inner fine. The 
former is twisted into thread with 
the aid of the spindle, and the 
latter is made into yarn on the 
spinning- wheel. The mutton is 
usually hung in the “dry-house” 
until it acquires a horn-like con- 
sistency. Sheep, as a rule, do not 
belong to individuals; but the 
number that a man is allowed to 
kill from the village flock is in 
proportion to the amount of land 
which he owns. The number of 
cows and ponies that he may keep 
is regulated in the same way. As 
it is considered very mean for any 
one to keep fewer cows than he is 
entitled to, the father of a small 
family has often more milk than 
he can use. The surplus is given 
away to poorer neighbours, as no 
one would think of buying milk, 
and as the cheese and butter which 
the women make are not good 
enough for exportation. 
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The tenure and purchase of land 
is a very complicated matter in 
the Faroes. The kongsbonde hold 
crown-land, for which they pay a 
small annual rent. The land, 
however, cannot be taken from 
them, and descends from father to 
son. Each village has a large ex- 
tent of common pasture - ground 
on the neighbouring hills ; but the 
land immediately round the houses 
belongs to individual villagers. 
Every plot inside the wall goes 
with a certain number of marks 
outside, but the man who buys the 
requisite amount outside cannot 
choose the position of his plot in- 
side, but must be contented with 
any that the seller gives him. 
Owing to this system, some men 
have as many as twenty little 
patches of ground all near to- 
gether, but all separated from one 
another, and each not more than a 
few yards square. Naturally this 
hinders agriculture ; but as the ab- 
sence of sunshine and the violence 
of the wind prevent anything but 
a few potatoes and a little barley 
from being cultivated, perhaps 
it does not very much matter. 
Neither trees nor bushes grow 
naturally in the islands, and even 
in a garden they do not attain any 
height. Currants are the only 
fruit that will ripen, and they 
often fail. 

In the summer months the time 
is pretty well occupied with fish- 
ing, whaling, fowling, and hay- 
making. It is only during winter 
that the people have leisure for 
amusement. Dreary though the 
weather must then be, it gives 
the men, if not the women, a rest 
from labour. Then it is that 
their want of energy appears, 
for having nothing better to do, 
they while away the day smoking 
and talking in the shops, while 
their wives sit spinning at home. 
In the evenings there is often a 
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ball in the house of some bondin, 
at which men and women dance 
together, and join in providing 
the music with their own voices. 
The melodies and the ballads 
which are set to them are old 
and pretty, but at a dance they are 
howled rather than sung, which 
takes away the charm. Indeed to 
a stranger the Farish dance seems 
singularly devoid of beauty or 
pleasure. Some dozen men open 
the ball by joining hands in a 
circle and slowly stepping round 
and round, now and then at irregu- 
lar intervals indulging ina few little 
kicks, and shouting out a rhyme 
about “Kaisarin Karl Magnus” or 
some other hero of olden times. 
After a while others join the circle 
(men and women indiscriminately), 
all quite solemnly, and the dance 
proceeds until the dancers have 
hardly room to move. Sometimes 
the ballad is changed, but the 
steps and the little kicks appear 
to go on for ever,—at least, they 
last until the stranger leaves the 
festive scene. 

Another amusement, which is 
considered especially fitted for 
marriage-feasts, does not appear 
so meaningless. When all are 
seated at table, a large dish con- 
taining a lamb’s tail is brought 
in and set down before one of 
the company. The individual so 
favoured must improvise a couplet 
suitable to the occasion, and then 
pass the dish on. As the tail 
goes round the board every one 
has a chance of exhibiting his own 
skill and of admiring that of his 
neighbours. Sometimes a travel- 
ling company of Danish actors 
visits Thorshavn in winter, and 
plays there to admiring audiences. 
Sometimes also amateur theatricals 
are got up among the Danes or 
the richer natives. Once at least 
a play was written by a Faroeman 
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in his own dialect, and acted by 
his friends in the Danish club- 
house; but this disgusted the 
Danes. Theatricals in any form 
are an amusement not to be 
enjoyed except in Thorshavn, 

Life cannot be ideal when every 
village is a quagmire with the 
soaking fog and the spray blown 
up from the sea; when the im- 
prisoned air explodes with loud 
cannonading in the cliffs all round 
the coast, and everything is dark, 
and damp, and gloomy. But even 
then the native, accustomed to 
such weather, manages to enjoy 
himself with the help of an occa- 
sional dance. No one ever gets 
married insummer. This, at any 
rate, looks as though winter was 
considered a fit time for merriment 
if for nothing else. And then, 
although the nights are long, there 
are times when the aurora makes 
midnight as light as day, and the 
islanders come out to watch the 
Nordlicht, and to listen until they 
seem to hear it whizzing across the 
sky. 

People who have spent the day 
in Thorshavn on their way to Ice- 
land are fond of comparing the 
isles toa less magnificent Norway. 
There is truth in what they say, 
but not the whole truth, The 
mountains of Faroe are not so 
high as those of Norway ; but the 
mists, which clothe their bareness 
without concealing their rugged 
outlines, make them appear as 
high. The sea-cliffs of Vaagoe 
and of Myggenaes are at least as 
grand as anything on the Nor- 
wegian fjords. One thing, more- 
over, can rarely be found in the 
Norway of to-day—an old-world 
air. This is a novelty at the end 
of the nineteenth century, because 
it is but little mingled—the older 
Faroemen say ruined—with what 
is new. 
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GENERAL dreariness pervades 
the sporting literature of bygone 
generations. There are, however, 
a few notable exceptions, especially 
among books dealing with angling. 
It is true that these long retained 
the dangerous feature of dialogue, 
introduced, or at least brought 
into vogue, by the admirable 
Izaak—dialogue between an in- 
tolerably pragmatic and pedantic 
expert and the typical, though 
unnaturally docile, duffer, who is 
made to undergo various excru- 
ciating experiences in loss of fish 
and fracture of tackle, in order to 
provide texts for the lectures of 
his exasperating Mentor. One 
sighs to think what a book Sir 
Humphry Davy might have made 
in ‘Salmonia’ had he shaken him- 
self free from the supposed obliga- 
tion to convey his experience in 
this disabling style. Even Chris- 
topher North would be far more 
widely read and enjoyed at this 
day but for the pose almost insep- 
arable from the symposiac form of 
conveying ideas or information. 
Nevertheless it happens, curiously 
enough, that one of the most read- 
able, though little read, angling 
authors of the seventeenth century 
affords one of the most conspicu- 
ous examples of this archaic style. 

Richard Franck was an under- 
graduate of Cambridge when the 
civil war broke out in 1641 and 
drove him from his studies. Being 
then about seventeen, and an In- 
dependent in religion, he enlisted 
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in Cromwell’s Ironsides, in which 
he rose to the rank of captain. 
Of his martial experience he has 
little to tell, though it is plain that 
he served in the Parliamentary 
cavalry during the Scottish war. 
An ardent angler, the quality of 
sport to be obtained in northern 
waters made a deep impression on 
his fancy; wherefore, about the 
year 1657, when the state of 
parties in England made residence 
in that country inconsistent with 
peaceful recreation, he packed up 
his rods and tackle and started on 
a fishing tour, which led him as far 
north as John o’ Groat’s. 

Would that Franck — Philan- 
thropus, as he chose to designate 
himself—had extended his diary 
in a plain unvarnished tale! Un- 
happily, the recent success of 
Walton’s ‘Compleat Angler’ in- 
spired him with the ambition to 
eclipse it with a work in the same 
artificial style. As conscious of 
his superiority to Walton in 
angling as we are of his inferiority 
in literature to that writer, he in- 
dulged in frequent and bitter 
references to his rival. Thus in 
the introduction to his book’ he 
explains in his own ridiculously 
flatulent manner— 


“T enter the angler’s list, and re- 
solve to encounter this critical age by 
promulgating the series of the art of 
angling. . .. For that end you may 
dedicate your opinion to what scrib- 
ling putationer you please; the 
Compleat Angler, if you will, who 





1 Northern Memoirs calculated for the Meridian of Scotland, to which is 
added the Contemplative and Practical Angler, by Richard Franck, Philan- 
thropus. London: }Printed for the Author. To be sold by Henry Mortlock, 
1694, 


at the Phenix, in St Paul’s Churchyard. 
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tells you of a tedious fly story, ex- 
travagantly collected from antiquated 
authors, such as Gesner, Dubravius, 
&e.” 


Franck —/fortunatus nimium — 
was personally acquainted with 
Walton, and mentions how he 
took him to task in Stafford for 
asserting that pike were bred of 
pickerel weed. He cares not to 
conceal his contempt for the man 
who wrote of fly-fishing, but only 
(as Mr Andrew Lang has lately 
reminded us) practised bottom- 
fishing, or, at most, daping. 


“Arnoldus [Franck]. . . . The 
frequent exercise of fly-fishing, though 
painful, yet it’s delightful... . But 
the ground-bait was of old the general 
practice, and beyond doubt brought 
considerable profit ; which hapned in 
those days, when the curiosity of fly- 
fishing was intricate and unpractic- 
able. However, Isaac Walton (late 
author of the ‘Compleat Angler’) 
has imposed upon the world this 
monthly novelty, which he under- 
stood not himself; but stuffs his 
book with morals from Dubravius 
and others, not giving us one prece- 
dent of his own practical experiments, 
except otherwise where he prefers 
the trencher before the troling-rod ; 
who lays the stress of his arguments 
upon other men’s observations, where- 
with he stuffs his indigested octavo ; 
so brings himself under the angler’s 
censure, and the common calamity of 
a plagiary, to be pitied (poor man) 
for his loss of time, in scribling 
and transcribing other men’s notions. 
These are the drones that rob the 
hive, yet flatter the bees they bring 
them honey. 

“Theophilus. I remember the book, 
. » - is may pass muster among com- 
mon muddlers. 

“ Arnoldus. No, I think not... . 
You may read there of various and 
diversified colours, as also the forms 
and proportions of flies. Where, poor 
man, he perplexes himself to rally 
and scrape together such a parcel of 
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fragments, which he fancies argu- 
ments to instruct the adult and min- 
ority of youth, into the slender mar- 
gin of his uncultivated art, never 
made practicable by himself I’m 
convinced.” 


This seems funny enough, when 
it is remembered that the “ indi- 
gested octavo” has run through 
more than one hundred editions, 
and still runs; whereas honest 
Franck, who wrote his rival trea- 
tise in 1658, failed altogether to 
find a publisher, and finally, when 
a very old man, had his book 
printed at his own charges in 
1694. It fell flat: the opening 
sentence of the preface was per- 
haps enough to scare readers in 
an age when the reaction against 
Puritan austerity had made con- 
siderable way :— 


“Courteous Reader, 

“Let me manuduct you through 
the slender margin of my unculti- 
vated book, to contemplate the evan- 
gelical sweets of reason and religion, 
two requisite and necessary principles 
for a Christian.” 


Decidedly a deceptive introduc- 
tion to a work on angling; but 
Franck was almost as fond of 
arguing about theology as of play- 
ing a salmon, and the first fifty 
pages are occupied by dreary de- 
bates between him and his disciple 
Theophilus about predestination 
and grace—original sin and free 
will. ‘Northern Memoirs’ could 
not float with such a ballasting ; 
the book never saw a second 
edition, till, in 1821, the Con- 
stables published a limited one, 
with an introduction and notes 
by Walter Scott. 

Skipping, then, the first fifty 
pages, we find Arnoldus, the au- 
thor, at Carlisle, about to enter 
Scotland with Theophilus to ‘in- 





1 Walton borrowed from his predecessor Barker a monthly list of suitable 


flies. 
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spect that little artick world and 
every angle of it.” Theophilus 
receives his first lesson in salmon- 
fishing in the Nith at Dumfries. 
He hooks a fine fish, but, losing 
patience in the long struggle which 
ensues, ends by breaking his line. 
Whereupon Arnoldus lectures him 
unmercifully, hooks another sal- 
mon, and explains the art of play- 
ing and landing it with a precision 
which Walton, who never hooked 
a salmon nor saw one hooked, 
certainly could not emulate. The 
wanderers worked up Nithsdale 
to Sanquhar, where the quality 
of their accommodation may be 
judged by Theophilus’s complaint 
after the first night— 


“O Arnoldus, I’m almost worried 
to death with lice; my skin is all 
motled and dapled like an April 
trout. Can you blame me to relin- 
quish this lowsy lodging, when my 
batter’d sides are pincked full of ilet- 
holes? One brigade pursues another, 
and flight I find the best expedient. 
. . . Zanker, farewell !” 


Through Ayrshire they fare to 
Glasgow, a city on which Theo- 
philus bestows lavish panegyric 
(“T’le superscribe it the nonsuch 
of Scotland”), and would fain 
tarry there, partly because of the 
excellence of his entertainment, 
and partly because of the “ plea- 
sant medows and the portable 
streams of the Cloyd, eminent .. . 
because of her numberless number 
of trout . . . and her multiplicity 
of salmon.” But Arnoldus knows 
of better fishing to be had near 
Dunbarton, whither he hurries his 
companion, and they become the 
guests of the governor of the 
Castle. Wind and water are 
favourable: on the morning after 
their arrival the two travellers set 
out with Aquilla, the governor, to 
fish the Leven. They separate: 
Theophilus, after his initiation in 
Nithsdale, being deemed fit to go 
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alone, meets with enviable suc- 
cess. Franck represents him as 
indulging in a monologue of amaz- 
ing prolixity :— 


“Lest precipitancy spoil my sport, 
Tle preponder my rudiments: and 
they prognostiate here a fish, or 
something like it: a fair handsel for 
a foolish fisher. But here’s the old 
game again that we had at Dumfreez. 
This capering, for aught I know, may 
cost him his life, for I resolve to hold 
his nose to the grindstone: dance on 
and die!... for upon that silty 
gravelly shelf of sand I resolve to 
land him, or lose all I have.” 


And so on over three or four 
pages, till, on rejoining his com- 
panions, he has three salmon to 
his own score, against four taken 
by Arnoldus and Aquilla. Truly 
it is tantalising to read of the 
degree in which these waters were 
stored with sea-fish in those days. 
Theophilus was thoroughly bitten 
with the sport. Leaving the Len- 
nox behind them, the adventurous 
pair pushed on into Perthshire, 
catching as many salmon and 
trout as they could carry, which 
caused Theophilus to demur to his 
comrade’s command to travel far- 
ther north, “where the eves e’re 
long will hang with icikles.” 
Luckily for us Arnoldus was re- 
solute, for the best part of the 
memoirs is that which deals with 
the region north of the Moray 
Firth, at that time very little 
known. The numbers of salmon 
in the Beauly and Brora are de- 
scribed as prodigious. Franck 
says the reports he had heard 
“shaked his credulity” at first, 
until he repeatedly saw the fisher- 
men land five hundred salmon at 
a single draft with their “sanes.” 
He was an accurate observer ; his 
description of salmon spawning, as 
seen by himself, is perfectly cor- 
rect, and in striking contrast to 
the many fabulous versions of the 
8 
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process current at that time and 
long after. Nevertheless he was 
not proof against hearsay, but 
cherished the time-worn supersti- 
tion that bernicle geese were bred 
from shellfish. 


* Arnoldus. Now that barnicles 
(which are a certain sort of wooden 
geese) breed hereabouts, it’s past dis- 
pute ; and that they fall off from the 
limbs and members of the fir-tree, is 
questionless ; and those so fortunate 
to espouse the ocean (or any other 
river, or humitactive soil) by virtue 
of solar heat are destinated to live; but 
to all others so unfortunate to fall 
upon dry land, are denied their 
nativity. 

“ Theoph. Can you credit your 
own report ; or do you impose these 
hyperboles ironically upon the world, 
designedly to make Scotland appear a 
kingdom of prodigies ? 

“Arn. No, certainly! and that 
there is such a fowl I suppose none 
doubts it.” 


Franck had pricked Walton’s 
theory that pike were bred from 
pickerel weed by showing that 
the floating spawn, adhering to 
the legs of herons and other water- 
fowl, was transplanted into isolated 
waters; the more strange, there- 
fore, that he clung so vehemently 
to the preposterous fable about 
bernicle geese. We had preferred 
to hear about his experience of 
Oaithness salmon ; he mentions no 
river north of the Brora, though 
he and Theophilus penetrated as 
far as Strathnaver, ‘“‘ where a rude 
sort of inhabitants dwell (almost 
as barbarous as Canibals), who, 
when they kill a beast, boil him in 
his hide, make a caldron of his 
skin, browis of his bowels, drink of 
his blood, and bread and meat of 
his carcase.” This is the primitive 
Pictish cookery. 

Franck is at his best when con- 
veying instruction to his patient 
pupil about the equipment of an 
angler and the practice of; his 
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darling craft. At such times he 
casts controversial theology to the 
winds, though on one occasion 
Theophilus interrupts him with an 
inquiry whether sport is entirely 
consistent with Ohristian duty. 
Arnoldus is ready with the in- 
stance of Peter’s vision, when he 
was bidden to arise, kill, and eat ; 
a command which, he argued, was 
as applicable to salmon in a stream 
as to beasts in a sheet. 

Even in those early days fishers 
were fastidious in the composition 
of salmon-flies :— 


‘*Remember always to carry your 
dubbing - bag about you; wherein 
there ought to be silks of all sorts, 
threads, thrums, moccado-ends, and 
cruels of all sizes and variety of 
colours ; diversified and stained wool, 
with dog’s and bear’s hair ; besides 
twisted fine threads of gold and 
silver: with feathers from the capon, 
partridg, peacock, pheasant, mallard, 
smith, teal, snite, parrot, heronshaw, 
paraketta, bittern, hobby, phlimingo, 
or Indian-flush; but the mockaw, 
without exception, gives flames of life 
to the hackle. . . . Should any man, 
under the pretence of an artist, 
remain destitute of these prenoted 
qualifications, proclaim him a block- 
head ; let him angle for oisters.” 


Franck recommends a sober fly 
for a bright sky, and a gaudy one 
when the day is ‘‘ promiscuous and 
dark, occasioned by smooty and 
discoloured clouds” — differing 
thereby from most modern empiri- 
cists, who prescribe gay colours for 
sunshine and dull hues for gloomy 
weather. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as it is in the nineteenth, 
and as it will be so long as rivers 
run to the sea, it was to please 
fishers and not fish that variety in 
salmon-flies was invented. But 
herein we begin to handle inflam- 
mable matter, and a burnt dog 
dreads the fire. 

Franck’s topography is accurate 
and pretty minute; but, as he 
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wrote all place-names phonetical- 
ly, it is sometimes difficult to iden- 
tify them. Anderwick, Althrwery, 
Elliot, Minevir, Trespey, and 
Copperspeth are not to be recog- 
nised at once as Enrick, Airthrey, 
Alyth, Monzievaird, Strathspey, 
and Cockburnspath ; and some light 
on etymology may occasionally be 
thrown by the rendering of what 
must have been local pronunciation 
at the time. Interesting enough 
are the sketches of various towns 
—“Dirty Dumblain, a_pittiful 
pedling corporation, has little or 
no trade amongst them, except 
now and then a truck with a 
brandy-man, a tobacco-merchant, 
or a brewster-wife.” Kilmarnock 
is described as dirty and drunken, 
but very industrious, turning out 
the best of cutlery, besides knitted 
bonnets and woollen cloth. Stone- 
haven is written Steenhive, and 
ought to be “stinking hive,” says 
Franck, being so unsavoury, and 
serving only for “ pirates and pick- 
aroons.” But of Montrose, its 
hospitality and the beauty of its 
buildings and harbour, he can 
scarcely say enough. Of Scottish 
cookery, in spite of its great 
variety, the travellers are never 
done complaining: the butter is 
as disgusting as cart-grease, and 
“ Moggy,” the cookmaid at Dum- 
fries, horrified them by throwing 
into the fire a duck she was about 
to cook for them, to burn off the 
feathers, so that she might be 
saved the trouble of plucking it. 

On the whole, however, con- 
sidering that the northern kingdom 
was then at the very lowest degree 
of poverty, the entertainment was 
better than we might have sup- 
posed, and the angling was un- 
doubtedly superb. 


Let us skip the eighteenth cen- 
tury altogether: except Peter Beck- 
ford’s well-known ‘Letters on 
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Hunting,’ it produced no writer 
on field-sports attaining mediocrity, 
still less excellence. But towards 
its close was born one destined to 
be a star of magnitude, the pioneer 
of sporting correspondents. 

C. J. Apperley, better—to later 
generations almost exclusively— 
known as “ Nimrod,” was born in 
Denbighshire in 1777, and, being 
sent to Rugby school, imbibed 
enough taste for the classics to 
influence his style to the end of 
his days, while the air of Warwick- 
shire seems at the same time to 
have inspired him with an un- 
conquerable passion for the chase. 
This was confirmed and stimulated 
by his marriage, his bride being . 
Miss Wynn of Peniarth, a cousin 
of Sir Watkin of fox-hunting fame. 
The young couple settled first at 
Hinckley, in Leicestershire, where 
Lord Sefton was hunting the 
Quorn country in grand style, 
with two packs and two hunts- 
men. In 1804 Apperley shifted 
his quarters to Bilton Hall, near 
Rugby, once the property of Joseph 
Addison, where he was within 
reach of four packs of hounds, 
He make good use of his oppor- 
tunity. On one occasion he rode 
fifty-two miles on two hacks in 
the morning to meet Sir Thomas 
Mostyn’s hounds in what is now 
the Bicester country. 

The expenses of his darling pur- 
suit began to tell on Apperley’s 
resources, and, in a happy hour, 
the idea occurred to him of sup- 
plementing them by the pen. It 
was a notion of startling novelty 
in those days—chimerical, most 
people thought— unbecoming a 
sportsman, his friends told him, 
unless he attempted a volume. 
The attempt was made, and a 
bargain was on the point of being 
struck with Oolburn the publisher, 
when the idea was suggested to 
him by a literary acquaintance of 
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writing papers for the ‘Sporting 
Magazine.’ Now the ‘Sporting 
Magazine’ had run through some 
very grimy channels during its ex- 
istence of a quarter of a century. 
It had been a kind of monthly 
‘Bell’s Life in London,’ as some 
of us may recollect that defunct 
weekly: the project had been ex- 
cellent, and it was handsomely 
illustrated, but there were no 
capable writers on sport to keep 
it at a decent level. Hence it 
had been a haphazard chronicle of 
everything that could be raked 
into the category of sport—pugil- 
ism, cock-fighting, bull- and bear- 
baiting: there were even a few 
pages each month allotted to what 
was entitled with dismal humour 
“Matrimonial Sporting,” wherein 
all rank scandal and reports of 
crim. con. cases were set forth in 
gruesome detail, duly emphasised 
with typographic nudges and leers 
conveyed to the reader by capital 
letters, italics, dashes, and aster- 
isks. No wonder that Apperley, 
born and bred a gentleman, hesi- 
tated a while on the brink of such 
an unsavoury stream. 

Howbeit, the ‘Sporting Maga- 
zine’ had recently passed into new 
and vigorous hands. Mr Pittman, 
the proprietor, was determined to 
redeem its character, and make it 
worthy of the dignity to which 
field-sports in general, and fox- 
hunting in particular, had been 
brought under the favouring in- 
fluence of George III. He offered 
such handsome terms, including 
the maintenance of a stud of 
hunters, as well as a liberal salary, 
that Apperley put his pride in 
his pocket, and, in January 1822, 
contributed the first of a series 
of letters on hunting, signed 
“ Nimrod.” 

These letters proved a prodigi- 
ous success. Written by an edu- 
cated man of the world, thoroughly 
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versed in his subject, and bold 
enough to criticise as well as to 
chronicle, they took the world of 
sport by storm. The circulation 
of the magazine doubled itself in 
two years: its appearance each 
month was awaited with mingled 
excitement and trepidation by 


‘members of the different hunts, 


and especially by masters of 
hounds. Surtees has given us a 
lifelike sketch of a visit from the 
great critic, in which there is pro- 
bably not much caricature. The 
feelings which agitated the ample 
bosom of Mr Jorrocks on the eve 
of the arrival of Pomponius Ego 
(“Oh, Pigg !—hambition is a fright- 
ful, a dreadful thing”) must have 
been experienced by many a master 
of a provincial pack in days when 
the tribe of sporting correspon- 
dents, now ubiquitous, possessed 
but a single representative. Nim- 
rod lived in clover and sunshine till 
Pittman’s death in 1827. Then 
he made an ill-starred venture in 
farming, which swallowed up all 
his savings, and, at the age of fifty, 
retired to that British Alsatia, 
Calais. But the taste he had 
created for sporting literature en- 
abled him to keep the wolf from 
the door: he had hunted with 
upwards of seventy different packs, 
and during the rest of his life his 
well-stored memory kept his pen 
going, editors and publishers com- 
peting for his writings. In 1843 
he returned to London in order to 
be nearer his work; but, as he 
himself sadly said, it was like the 
hare doubling back to die in its 
own country. He expired in the 
same year at the age of sixty-five. 
His position in literature has a 
singular parallel in that of “ Billy ” 
Russell of the ‘Times.’ His first 
letter to the ‘Sporting Magazine’ 
in 1822 found its counterpart in Sir 
William Russell’s first letter from 
the Crimea in 1854. As Russell 
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was the first to write from the 
field of battle, so Apperley was the 
first to describe in the hunting- 
field “the image of war without 
its guilt, and only five-and-twenty 
per cent of its danger.” It would 
be hard to say which parent has 
had the more numerous progeny. 

Nimrod’s most typical work, 
and perhaps his best, consists of 
three articles contributed from 
Calais to the ‘Quarterly Review,’ 
and published in one volume, en- 
titled ‘The Chase, the Road, and 
the Turf.’ Of these, the first— 
containing the famous “ Quarterly 
Run”—is still a locus classicus : 
greatly as sporting correspondents 
do now abound, copiously and 
dexterously as they write, this 
paper has never been excelled for 
vivid portraiture, crowded inci- 
dents, and faithful details. Not 
the least remarkable feature of fox- 
hunting is the little change that has 
come over it in sixty years. Shoot- 
ing has undergone wholesale re- 
volution. Place Colonel Hawker 
or Mr Coke of Holkham some 
August morning in a box on a 
Yorkshire moor with three breech- 
loaders and a couple of loaders; 
how would they acquit themselves 
when the birds began to come? 
Or set Tom Stoddart, or his rival 
Stewart —the Practical Angler 
par excellence—beside a Hamp- 
shire chalk-stream on some blazing, 
breathless summer noon, what re- 
port would they make of the 
mental state of one who should 
try to catch trout under such 
conditions? But in fox-hunting 
there has been no development. 
Foxes run the same lines as of 
yore ; hounds have not been bred 
faster or more level than Mr 
Osbaldeston’s; the condition of 
hunters is no better understood 
at Melton (though the science is 
more generally diffused in pro- 
Vincial stables), and the principles 
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are the same as those prescribed 
by Nimrod, who first expounded 
them in print; even the sports- 
man’s dress, with one exception, 
has been redeemed of late years 
from the decadence of cutaway 
coats and crinkled “accordion” 
boots, which fell to John Leech’s 
lot to portray, and the unseen but 
inexorable Arbiter of Costume has 
decreed the restoration of the 
straight, unwrinkled leg, the short 
top, and squarely set spur. In two 
respects only is there anything 
striking to distinguish the hunting 
exquisite of to-day from his pre- 
decessor in the reign of William 
IV. Alken’s illustrations to ‘The 
Chase’ show that in Leicestershire 
scarlet swallow-tail coats were de 
rigueur in the field,—‘‘ Snob,” the 
gallant provincial, who goes so 
well during the first part of the 
great run from Ashby Pasture, 
being the only one in the crowd 
depicted in the heavy square- 
tailed frock in vogue at the present 
day. The breeches, too, were still 
worn skin-tight, such as it is re- 
ported required four valets to 
shake George IV. into. Trivi- 
alities these, perhaps, but the only 
costumes on which it becomes a 
man to bestow consciovr care are 
hunting dress and military uniform. 
Solecism or slovenliness in either 
is unpardonable. 

The fact is, fox-hunting and 
mail-coaches reached their meri- 
dian just at the period when, 
by a happy chance, Nimrod 
became their vates sacer. Mail- 
coaches were under sentence of 
death, which renders Nimrod’s 
description of them beyond price: 
one of the strangest points in our 
civilisation is that fox-hunting con- 
tinues to be conducted on precisely 
the same lines, though swarming 
towns and noisy pits have en- 
croached sorely on its favourite 
pastures, railways profaned the 
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choicest vales, and barbed wire 
interposed a novel and treacherous 
hazard to pursuit. Getting to 
cover is, in truth, the one point in 
modern practice which would strike 
Nimrod as unfamiliar could he re- 
visit his beloved Leicestershire. He 
mentions, as an extraordinary per- 
formance, that Sir Francis Burdett 
once travelled all the way from 
London to Melton, in order to 
ride his favourite hunter Sampson 
one day with hounds, and it is 
clear that he could not imagine 
anything more expeditious or lux- 
urious than the system of going 
to cover which had been perfected 
in his day :— 


‘Tn no one instance has the modern 
varied from the ancient system of 
hunting more than in the hour of 
meeting in the morning. With our 
forefathers, when the roost cock 
sounded his clarion, they sounded 
their horn; throwing off the pack 
so soon as they could distinguish a 
style from a gate. . . . Compared 
with the luxurious ease with which 
the modern sportsman is conveyed to 
the field—either lolling in his chaise- 
and-four, or galloping along at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour on a 
hundred-guinea hack—the situation 
of his predecessor was all but distress- 
ing. In proportion to the distance 
he had to ride by starlight were his 
hours of rest broken in upon; and, 
exclusive of the time which that 
operation might consume, another 
serious one had to be provided for 
—this was, the filling his hair with 
er gad and pomatum until it could 

old no more, and forming it into a 
well-turned knot, or club, as it was 
called, by his valet, which cost com- 
monly a good hour’s work. The pro- 
tecting mud-boot, the cantering hack, 
the second horse in the field, were 
luxuries unknown to him.” 


Nimrod proceeds to trace the 
change which the increased pace 
of hounds had brought about in 
the old fashion of hunter: the 
pace, and the kind of horse which 
it rendered desirable, have altered 
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not a whit since he penned his 
precepts. He says that Lord 
Sefton invented the system of 
second horseman when he hunted 
Leicestershire, ‘‘when Jack Raven, 
a light-weight, and son of his 
huntsman, the celebrated John 
Raven, huntsman to the still more 
celebrated Mr Meynell, used to 
ride one of his thousand-guinea 
hunters in his wake, to which he 
changed his seat at the first con- 
venient opportunity.” But he 
talks of the second horseman as 
having since become a universal 
institution, riding to points in- 
stead of following the hounds, so 
in that respect, also, sixty years 
have brought about no improve- 
ment. He mentions Mr Childe, 
of Kinlet Hall, Shropshire, a con- 
temporary of Mr Meynell, as hav- 
ing first set the example of rid- 
ing up to, as distinguished from 
labouring after, hounds, which 
was quickly taken up by the lead- 
ing members of the Quorn hunt, 
until “the art of riding a chace 
may be said to have arrived at a 
state of perfection quite unknown 
at any other period of time,” and, 
it may be added, never improved 
on since. Nimrod, with pardon- 
able pride, points out that this 
style of riding to hounds had been 
impossible, but for the general 
adoption of improved methods of 
conditioning hunters, which he 
was the first to expound in print. 
“The old one,” he says, “of turn- 
ing a horse out to grass in sum- 
mer, and destroying that condition 
which it had taken months to 
procure, is nearly, if not totally, 
exploded in the studs of all the 
hard riders of the present day.” 

There is one point in Nimrod’s 
description of society in the metro- 
polis of fox-hunting which strikes 
one as unexpected. He quotes 
from a letter in which “Snob,” 
the hard-riding provincial, is sup- 
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posed to describe a dinner-party 
of eight men to which he had 
been invited by Lord Alvanley, a 
noted first - flight man and bon 
vivant -— 


“To my surprise, the subject of 
fox-hunting was named but once dur- 
ing the evening, and that was when 
an order was given that a servant 
might be sent to inquire after a 
gentleman who had had a severe fall 
that morning over some timber ; and 
to ask, by the way, if Dick Christian 
came alive out of a ditch in which 
he had been left with a clever young 
thoroughbred on the top of him.’ 
The writer goes on to describe an 
evening in which wit and music were 
more thought of than wine, and pre- 
senting in all respects a perfect con- 
trast to the old notions of a fox-hunt- 
ing society.” 


The social code has been re- 
laxed considerably —dangerously, 
as some say—in the interval since 
these old days, and it is difficult 
to imagine hunting men submit- 
ting voluntarily to such rigorous 
exclusion of “shop.” 

Nimrod’s confidence that fox- 
hunting had been brought to the 
last degree of perfection has been 
justified by the experience of two 
subsequent generations. Equally 
firmly convinced was he that road 
travelling was susceptible of no 
acceleration :— 


“Even at the present wonder- 
working period, few greater improve- 
ments have been made in any of the 
useful arts than in those applied to 
the system of travelling G land. 
. - . The fairy-petted princes of the 
‘Arabian Nights’ Entertainments’ 
were scarcely transported from place 
to place with more facility or despatch 
than Englishmen are at the present 
moment [1835]. . . . The report 
given us of Lord Londonderry’s speak- 
ing in the House of Peers one night, 
and being at his own house in Dur- 
ham the next (two hundred and fifty 
miles off), is astonishing, and was a 
performance that no other country 
under the sun could accomplish.” 
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Nimrod was right: it was an 
astonishing performance, probably 
the utmost that had been or ever 
could be accomplished through 
means of horse-flesh, though the 
journey from King’s Cross to Dur- 
ham is now a matter of less than 
six hours. Sixty-three years ago 
the speed of land travelling was 
still limited by the powers of a 
horse: a few lines of railway, in- 
deed, had been opened, but few 
people, if any, foresaw the immin- 
ence of the revolution. 


‘* Let the steam-pot hiss till it’s hot, 
Give me the speed of the tantivy trot !” 


sang Warburton derisively; nor 
could Charles Greville, writing a 
couple of years later than Nimrod’s 
paper on ‘The Road,” imagine how 
complete was to be the metamor- 
phosis in our land, our ideas, and 
our manner of life. In July 1837, 
he tells us, becoming bored by 
hearing of nothing but the new 
Queen and the coming elections, he 
determined on an experimental 
trip over the Birmingham and 
Liverpool Railway, just opened. 
The fast coach took him from 
London to Birmingham, 118 miles, 
in twelve and a half hours (two 
hours and twenty minutes is the 
time now by the London and 
North-Western Railway), where 
he “got upon the railroad at 
half-past seven in the morning. 
Nothing can be more comfortable 
than the vehicle in which I was 
put, a sort of chariot with two 
places, and there is nothing dis- 
agreeable about it but the occa- 
sional whiffs of stinking air which 
it is impossible to exclude alto- 
gether. The first sensation is a 
slight degree of nervousness and a 
feeling of being run away with ; 
but a sense of security soon super- 
venes, and the velocity is delight- 
ful ”—said “ velocity” being about 
twenty miles an hour! 
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Nimrod enlarged with com- 
placency on the recent accelera- 
tion of mails on all the principal 
roads. The Quicksilver, “one of 
the miracles of the road,” ran from 
London to Exeter, 172 miles, in 
seventeen hours, a journey which 
eighty years previously coach pro- 
prietors advertised to be performed 
“safely and expeditiously” in a 
fortnight. The Great Western 
and London and South-Western 
each now undertake to do it in 
less than four hours. 


“To go from London to York—two 
hundred miles—used to take six days ; 
it now occupies twenty hours !” 


The utmost effort of Nimrod’s 
imagination could not have en- 
abled him to realise that three 
hours and three-quarters would 
ever suffice, as it does now, for 
the transit. But, taking the 
length of the journey into con- 
sideration, the most remarkable 
service on the road was that from 
London to Edinburgh, four hun- 
dred miles, run by the mail in a 
trifle over forty hours, “and we 
may set our watches by it at any 
point of the journey.” This was 
perhaps a greater daily achieve- 
ment by means of horse-flesh than 
the seven hours and three-quarters 
to which the ‘“‘race to the north” 
has reduced the journey by steam. 
To maintain the punctuality of a 
fast coach such as this, it was 
necessary to keep a horse for every 
mile of the ground, reckoning the 
road one way. The proprietors of 
the Edinburgh mail, therefore, had 
to keep four hundred horses fit to 
go, one horse in four being always 
in rest, or, in other words, each 
horse being idle every fourth day. 
Judge, then, from this of the 
appalling revolution in a thriving 
industry implied by the substitu- 
tion of steam for horse: power. 
This took place, with surprising 
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rapidity too, when coaching was 
at its utmost development, and 
an immense amount of capital 
was locked up in it. Mr Chaplin, 
the proprietor of five yards in 
London, had no less than thirteen 
hundred horses at work in his 
various coaches, and the two next 
largest coach proprietors in the 
metropolis, Messrs Horne and 
Sherman, had about seven hun- 
dred each, On the Brighton road 
alone twenty-five coaches ran dur- 
ing the summer months, signifying 
for the service of those fifty-one 
miles alone the maintenance of 
about twelve hundred and fifty 
horses, without reckoning the in- 
numerable posting establishments 
driving a profitable trade. It is 
my privilege to reside in a district 
which was among the latest to be 
invaded by railways, and I hap- 
pened to be present when a landed 
proprietor of the old school was 
being pressed to subscribe to a 
projected line in his neighbour- 
hood. He vowed that they might 
make the railway if they liked, he 
would not oppose it, but nothing 
should induce him to contribute a 
penny towards it. 

“But, Sir W ,»” urged the 
pertinacious promoter, ‘‘ when you 
have a station so near your house, 
you will be able to do with a pair 
of carriage-horses less.” 

“ Precisely,” replied the baronet, 
who was passionately fond of 
horses, “that is what I foresee. 
Perhaps if you could prove that 
I should be compelled to keep an 
additional pair when your precious 
line is open, I might listen to you.” 

The coaching system died a lin- 
gering —a lamentable death. I 
can remember something of a few 
coaches in remote districts which 
longest escaped strangulation, and 
memory of those distant days had 
been sweeter without them. They 
resembled what Nimrod describes 
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as the obsolete, old-fashioned coach 
of his boyhood, drawn by dispirited, 
ill-fed jades over long stages. One 
of his paragraphs well describes 
what used to make my blood boil 
with impotent fury, embittering 
the joy of returning home for 
the holidays, and deepening the 
depression of the schoolward 
journey :— 

“The four-horse whip and the 
Nottingham whipcord were of no 
avail over the latter part of the 
ground, and something like a cat-o’- 
nine-tails was produced out of the 
boot, which was jocularly called ‘the 
apprentice’ ; and a shrewd apprentice 
it was to the art of torturing, which 
was inflicted on the wheelers without 
stint or measure, but without which 
the coach might have been often left 
on the road.” 

No: the last of the road coaches 
—corruptio optimi — disappeared 
and left none to mourn them: well 
was it for Nimrod that when he 
penned his bright exulting paper 
no presentiment of approaching 
decadence threw a cold shadow 
on his page, nothing to dim the 
zest with which he described the 
pitch of refinement to which Mr 
Stevenson, who horsed and drove 
the Brighton Age, had carried the 
system :— 

“Ata certain change of horses on 
the road, a silver sandwich-box was 
handed to his passengers by his ser- 
vant, accompanied by the offer of a 
glass of sherry to such as were so 
inclined.” 

Forerunner, this, of the modern 
luncheon and dinner car, but how 
much more picturesque ! 

Nimrod has some interesting re- 
flections on the relation of greatly 
Increased speed to the safety of 
passengers, and gives good reason 
for his belief that fast coaches 
were the safest. For fast work, 
coaches and harness had to be of 
the best, horses fresh and sound, 
coachmen sober and scientific. He 
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gives, as an example, the Worces- 
ter mail, once one of the slowest 
coaches on the road and the often- 
estcapsized. When Nimrod wrote, 
it had been made a fast coach, 
doing an average of ten miles an 
hour, and was reckoned one of the 
safest. Smart coachmen, however, 
had some dangerous affectations, 
one of which was that they had 
not time to pin their “ ribbons ”— 
i.e., buckle the ends of their reins 
after a change. If, as happened 
with the best coachman, a wheel- 
horse were to drop, he drew the 
rein through the coachman’s hand, 
and, if not dragged on the ground, 
started up again with his head 
loose, which was very likely to 
cause a smash, 

The superior safety of fast work 
on the road has been reflected in 
railway experience. Thirty years 
ago, when the average speed of 
passenger trains was very much 
less than at the present day, ac- 
cidents were of such frequent oc- 
currence that people declared that, 
to ensure greater safety, it had 
become necessary to “hang a 
director.” In 1895, out of up- 
wards of one thousand million pas- 
sengers carried on the lines of the 
United Kingdom, only five were 
killed—one in twohundred millions 
—whereas the number of persons 
run over and killed in the streets 
of London in a single year was 
twenty - five, or about one in a 
million of the population of the 
metropolis. Supposing that each 
individual of. the five millions 
and a half of Londoners walked 
abroad each day in the year, that 
would give a total of 2,207,500,000 
walkers against 1,000,000,000 tra- 
vellers by railway, and produces 
the remarkable inference that, for 
every mortal risk incurred by a 
railway passenger, the walker in 
the streets has to encounter twelve 
chances of violent death. 
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There is a slight ambiguity in 
the title chosen for these highly 
discursive papers, and it may be 
well to explain that by “Odd 
Volumes” it is not intended to 
convey that the books picked up 
by this irresponsible hand are of 
necessity curious or eccentric, but 
merely that they are “odd” in the 
sense of haphazard. I have a 
neighbour whose province it is to 
write reviews of works on botany 
and kindred subjects, and some 
very pretty volumes come to him 
for criticism. He is an industrious 
fellow in many ways, and I am 
afraid he has found it necessary to 
take precautions against the inter- 
ruption caused by my frequent 
informal invasion of his smoking- 
room and study in working hours, 
for I observe that the most attrac- 
tive new books are generally laid 
in the path of the prowler. One 
such book I lately found on his 
table—Dr John Lowe’s ‘The Yew- 
Trees of Great Britain and Ire- 
land’!—which answered his pur- 
pose admirably, because, on taking 
it up (and who could resist taking 
a book so sweetly bound in glossy 
yew-green ?), I subsided into innocu- 
ous silence. The roar of the streets 
died away, at least it seemed to do 
so; but, in fact, it was I who was 
transported out of hearing — to 
breezy Surrey downs, to ancient 
English manor-houses and sleepy 
churchyards: presently a shower 
slashed my face in lonely Patter- 
dale, but not for long—five minutes 
later I was floating where Inch 
Lonaig reflects its lovely shape in 
profound Loch Lomond. A short 
tour in Ireland followed, till I was 
recalled from enchanted Muckross 
to my actual prosaic surroundings 
by my friend rising from his desk 
and saying— 

“A goodish book that, isn’t it?” 


“Capital,” I replied ; “I never 
enjoyed half an hour’s reading 
better.” 

“ Half an hour!” exclaimed my 
host, who must have been chuck- 
ling at the result of his ruse; 
‘‘more like two hours, and nearly 
luncheon-time.” 

It was even so. Such is the 
charm of an author who is content 
with a subject he has thoroughly 
studied and understands, and is 
content to dispense with pictur- 
esque writing. 

Yet Dr Lowe’s is a melancholy 
book withal, for some people. 
Cherished beliefs are having a 
rocky time in these days. Reflec- 
tions have been thrown lately on 
the authenticity of Robert Bruce’s 
spider, and the Ballechin corre- 
spondence last year brought about 
a serious slump in spooks, arising 
out of the irrepressible candour of 
certain members of the Psychical 
Research Society. And _ here 
comes Dr Lowe, applying to our 
sacred yews, with their traditions 
of immemorial age, the vulgar 
kind of evidence for which mere 
police magistrates and men of 
science stickle, before they will 
admit anything to the category 
“proved.” Where is this kind of 
thing to stop, we want to know! 

The result of this unromantic 
system has been to lead Dr Lowe 
to some terribly iconoclastic con- 
clusions. He exposes the fallacy 
of De Candolle’s theory that the 
age of a tree of such peculiar 
growth as the yew can be cal- 
culated accurately from the con- 
centric rings of growth in the 
trunk. Many yews have been 
freely subjected to  pollarding, 
which disorganises the flow of sap 
and makes the formation of wood 
irregular. Again, many of the 
bulkiest yew trunks are formed by 
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several stems growing together, 
and, even assuming that each ring 
indicates a year’s growth, the sum 
of the rings in these compound 
stems does not represent the real 
age of the tree, but something far 
greater. 

Equally prevalent, and still less 
trustworthy, is the idea that an 
aged yew-tree is to be reckoned 
coeval with some ancient building 
beside which it happens to be 
growing. It would be quite as 
rational to calculate the age of 
wine at a dinner-party by the 
years of your host. Yet we have 
the grave and justly esteemed 
Loudon writing thus about a yew- 
tree at Muckross Abbey: ‘“ As the 
abbey was in existence and cele- 
brated as a sanctuary in 1180, the 
tree, which is supposed to be coeval 
with it, must be upwards of 700 
years old.” Again, he indorses 
the legend about the yew at Dry- 
burgh, which he mentions as 
‘supposed to have been planted at 
the time the abbey was founded 
in 1136.” Dr Lowe, unfeeling 
critic, gives a catalogue of those 
trees of the age of which there 
is undoubted historical evidence ; 
fails to find one which can be 
shown to be much more than 200 
years old, and, comparing the bulk 
of these with that of trees said to 
be 1500 years old, assigns to them, 
as the utmost probable limit of 
their age, some 500 years. In 
vain will the good people of Chi- 
chester point to the yews in King- 
lye Bottom, which it is on record 
were there when the Norsemen 
drew up their kyuls on the beach 
of Sussex in the ninth century. 
Dr Lowe coldly shakes his head : 
all that he can be got to admit is 
that there were yews growing in 
Kinglye Bottom a thousand years 
ago. As for the Clontarf yew, 


under which every patriotic Irish- 
man believes that Brian Boruimh 
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breathed his last after the battle 
which shattered the Norseman’s 
power in 1014, or the Fortingall 
yew in Perthshire, reputed to have 
flourished for 2500 years, he simply 
mentions them to show how unsafe 
is the foundation on which popular 
belief rests. 

Now if this sort of thing is 
allowed to go on, this country, in 
the opinion of some people, will 
cease to be worth living in. It is 
all out as bad as the doubts thrown 
by an irreverent antiquary on the 
genuineness of the double-handed 
sword preserved at Broomhall (is 
it not?) as that of Robert the 
Bruce. He showed that double- 
handed swords were not in use till 
long after the Bruce had been laid 
in Dunfermline. Yew-trees are so 
grave and respectable, they are so 
regular in attendance at the parish 
church, their mantle of immutable 
green is so suggestive of what 
is all but immortal, that it seems 
almost blasphemous to hint that 
they have lent themselves as accom- 
plices to a successful fraud. We 
relinquish with reluctance our 
faith in them as living links with 
a long dead past, and feel disposed 
to shelter behind the assurance 
of Tennyson, who seldom, very 
seldom, went astray in natural 
history — 


‘© O not for thee the glow, the bloom, 
Who changest not in any gale, 
Nor branding summer suns avail 

To touch thy thousand years of gloom.” 


Yet let me not be misunderstood. 
In natural science it behoves every 
man to bea very Chadband in 
stickling for ‘“ Terewth.” Dr 
Lowe has made a notable ad- 
dition to our knowledge, and has 
earned for his book a place as 
the standard authority on a very 
interesting department of wood- 
land lore. 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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‘Don Quixorz,’ the glory of 
Spain, long since became the whole 
world’s heritage. Though it has 
not surrendered one jot of its 
nationality, it is universal as 
Shakespeare, who carried the blood 
of Elizabeth’s England in his veins, 
and is yet familiar wherever the 
printing-press does its work. The 
Servian and the Pole, the Swede 
and the Hungarian, may read the 
masterpiece of Cevantes, each in 
his own tongue, while Adv Kuodr 
has found its place in the literature 
of modern Greece. But if devo- 
tion enforces a claim, then Great 
Britain is the real country of Don 
Quixote’s adoption, and next after 
his fatherland his spirit should 
haunt our shores with the greatest 
constancy. “I have a kind of a 
guess,” says Oervantes himself, 
“that there is no nation nor lan- 
guage where my history will not 
be translated ;” and even before 
these words were penned in lawful 
pride, the best version of many— 
the First Part of Thomas Shelton 
—was already a possession for all 
time, and had (maybe) inspired 
Shakespeare to collaborate in ‘The 
History of Cardenio.’ Upon Shel- 
ton there followed a long line of 
translators, from Oaptain Stevens, 
the reckless and ever-bold, to Mr 
Ormsby, whose version is the most 
scholarly of them all. Nor was 
‘Don Quixote’ merely translated ; 
it was so freely imitated, that 
it seems to have become a part 
of our literature, and you can- 
not read it to-day without being 
haunted by innumerable remin- 
iscences of later works, whose 


debt is none the less because 
unacknowledged. But we have 
done even more for Oervantes 
than pilfer and translate him ; five 
times has the Spanish text been 
edited in London, and of these five 
editions three are assuredly among 
the noblest monuments yet raised 
to the memory of the Rueful 
Knight. The first was published 
with all possible stateliness by 
Jacob Tonson in 1738, and tradi- 
tion has given it the name of 
Lord Carteret, who is said to have 
paid for the printing, and devised 
it as a present for Queen Caroline. 
But in ’38 the Queen was dead, 
and the dedication to the Condesa 
de Montijo contains no mention 
either of the Queen or of Carteret. 
Indeed no more can be said than 
that Carteret did pay for the 
biography wherewith Gregorio 
Mayans y Siscar prefaced the 
edition, and it is upon the autho- 
rity of his son that the legend 
of Queen Caroline reposes. The 
second edition, printed in London, 
if less handsome, was far more 
valuable than Tonson’s. It was 
nothing less than a scholarly at- 
tempt to purify the text, and John 
Bowle, the country clergyman who 
undertook the difficult task, proved 
himself better equipped than the 
most of his rivals. The third! lies 
before us, in aspect and shape by 
far the handsomest, in point of 
scholarship as sound as only good 
sense and industry can make it. 
Surely ‘Don Quixote’ need 
not be ashamed of his new dress ; 
for never before was the Knight 
so gorgeously apparelled. Though 
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the book was printed in Edin- 
burgh with all taste and refine- 
ment possible, it is still distin- 
guished by the splendid severity 
of the country which gave it 
birth. The strong headlines, the 
perfectly designed page, the strange 
capitals, just barbarous enough to 
suggest that their grandparents 
were cut in wood, suit their char- 
acter to Spain, and produce no 
impression of an alien origin. 
Withal, the design is so simple as 
to convince the casual spectator 
that it was arrived at by a stern 
process of rejection. Much has 
been heard lately of “artistic” 
printing, and many hapless experi- 
ments have been made. The faults 
of Caxton, faults which the master 
would have corrected himself, had 
not the means been lacking, have 
appeared virtues to the printing- 
presses of Hammersmith, and there 
has been a revival of the Gothic 
style in books, as costly and in- 
apposite as the revival in archi- 
tecture to which we owe the 
Houses of Parliament. The prin- 
ter forgot that his books were 
intended to be held in the hand 
and deciphered by the eye; and, 
forgetting this, he adorned their 
covers with troublesome ribbons, 
and defaced their pages with the 
heavy black type which afflicts 
the vision. Worse still, he per- 
plexed the text with repeated 
borders, and overlaid it with 
irrelevant designs, until the baffled 
reader could hardly distinguish 
between type and decoration. In 
fact, he produced not books, but 
bibelots, whose mannerisms were 
imitated from medieval experi- 
ments, and whose costliness drove 
them from the library into the col- 
lector’s cabinet. But the newest 
‘Don Quixote’ is free from parade 
and coxcombry: it is a book for 
the study, in spite of its elegance ; 
and the first glance proves that it 
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was designed not to illustrate a 
belated Gothicism, but to flatter 
the taste of all who admire fine 
literature appropriately set forth. 

Some months before the book 
was published it was castigated 
at length by a critic, who had 
neither seen a single proof-sheet 
nor knew the intention of the 
editors. This practice of con- 
demning the labour of years, 
without sight or examination, is 
happily new to literature, and is 
not likely to be followed. But 
the burden of the over-hasty ob- 
jection was this: If the fatherland 
of Cervantes has not chosen to 
purify the text of its classic, why 
should Great Britain be troubled ? 
Further, the critic suggests that 
“the Spaniards will receive the 
news of the honour intended with 
at least as much surprise as en- 
thusiasm,” and he pictures how 
great would be our astonishment 
if we heard that a new text of 
Shakespeare were printed at Mad- 
rid. The objection, unfounded as 
it is ungenerous, implies an inter- 
national jealousy which we like to 
believe does not exist. In litera- 
ture, as in science, there is no 
Chauvinism. Scholarship is free 
of the whole world, and we do not 
ask of a scholar what is his country ; 
rather, we inquire if he has done 
his work with accuracy and know- 
ledge. No bounds are set to re- 
search ; neither mountains nor 
rivers hinder the march of learn- 
ing; and while we would double 
our censure against an editor whose 
faulty acquaintance with a foreign 
tongue puts blemishes upon his 
work, we have no right to brand as 
a poacher whomsoever makes an 
incursion into a literature not his 
own. The proof of all work lies in 
its accomplishment, and as this 
sound principle has guided the 
scholars of the past, so it will 
guide the scholars of the future. 
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If Madrid contrived a sounder text 
of Shakespeare than that produced 
at Cambridge, the critics of Eng- 
land would be eager to welcome it, 
especially if that legendary copy, 
once in the possession of Count 
Gondamar, and equipped with 
the notes of a contemporary, 
were brought to light. Our Eng- 
lish critics of Shakespeare, for 
instance, have not neglected the 
laborious discoveries of Herr 
Tycho Mommsen, and his in- 
numerable successors, because they 
were born across the Channel ; and 
the last life of the poet has been 
faithfully translated, and loyally 
approved, though Herr Brandes, 
its author, does not speak the 
tongue which Shakespeare writ. 
Again, what would be thought of 
Professor Skeat, if he passed over 
in silence the admirable works of 
Herr Ten Brink? And shall we 
obscure the memory of Porson, 
because he was anxious concerning 
the text of Euripides, or reproach 
Professor Jebb, for that he has 
marvellously illuminated the plays 
of Sophocles? True, the Greeks of 
to-day do not speak the language 
of Aristophanes ; but the lapse of 
centuries does not change a prin- 
ciple, and Homer is still read in 
modern Athens. Assuredly the 
study of a foreign masterpiece is 
rather a mark of respect than an 
impertinence, and, instead of dis- 
cussing the nationality of Messrs 
Fitzmaurice - Kelly and Ormsby, 
we would discover the plan upon 
which they have composed their 
work, 

The object of all textual criti- 
cism is, of course, to approach as 
nearly as possible to the words of 
the author, and in this enterprise 
each epoch presents its own diffi- 
culties. The classics of Greece 
and Rome have been injured by 
the inevitable defects of ear and 
eye which beset the copyists. The 
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literature of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was defaced by the careless- 
ness of printers not yet used to 
the mechanics of their trade, and 
by the insouciance of authors, who 
believed that with the perfected 
manuscript their work was done. 
In those brave days there was no 
interchange of proofs, no castiga- 
tion of phrases already set in 
type. On this point ancients and 
moderns are agreed. Shakespeare 
not only never blotted a line, but 
left the editing of his plays to 
be accomplished, faultily enough, 
after his death. ‘‘ Una vez paga- 
dos los ingenios del trabajo de sus 
estudids,” said Lope de Vega, 
quoted by Mr Kelly, ‘“‘no tenian 
accién sobre ellas,” and the editors 
of the Cambridge Shakespeare add 
their testimony with the assurance 
that is bred of knowledge. ‘ In- 
deed we consider it as certain,” 
they write, ‘that after a MS. had 
been sent to press, it was seen 
only by the printers and one or 
more correctors of the press, regu- 
larly employed by the publishers 
for that purpose;” and when 
Heminge and Oondell offer the 
plays “cur’d and perfect of their 
limbes,” they mean no more than 
that they have revised the precious 
manuscript. It is, indeed, not a 
little curious that when the mas- 
terpieces of the modern world 
were printed, fresh and free, the 
technicalities of the press were 
wholly misunderstood. Spelling, 
@ science among the ancients, was 
held of no account, and each man 
wrote his words according to the 
idiosyncrasy of his ear. Precision, 
alas! has not brought with it a 
corresponding entertainment. Our 
modern works are more diligently 
printed and less happily inspired ; 
but three centuries ago the author 
might take a genuine, untram- 
melled interest in the creation of 
his brain. The public eye did not 
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peer into his study, nor did the 
printer exact revision. He was 
pursued neither by self-conscious- 
ness nor by publicity ; he was not 
then a strange animal to be de- 
scribed and embellished by a curi- 
ous press; his aspect and habits 
were not disclosed by the officious 
reporter to a greedy world; he 
was not wont to communicate his 
“plans for the future” to the 
organs of his trade,—in brief, he 
was not battered out of all sem- 
blance to a man. He did his 
work with the zest of an artist, 
and he left the issue to chance. 

Nor did Cervantes break away 
from the habit of his time: he was 
as careless as the rest, because no 
opportunity of mechanical dili- 
gence was afforded him. Not 
that he did not cherish a proper 
admiration of his masterpiece. 
Like all great men, he knew him- 
self great, and he professed an 
honourable delight in his own 
ingenious inventions. “I have 
merited to be in the press,” he 
writes in his second part, “in all 
or most nations of the world: 
thirty thousand volumes of my 
History have been printed, and 
thirty million more are like to 
be, if Heaven permit.” But, for 
all his pride, it is not easy to 
arrive at the text as he wrote it. 
When he composed the first part 
of ‘Don Quixote’ he was a poor 
man, living at Valladolid, and he 
sold his work to one Robles of 
Madrid, outright and for ever. 
Now, Robles must have set up 
his first edition from the manu- 
script supplied by the author, 
and it is obvious that the soundest 
authority whereon to rely is this 
editio princeps, which is removed 
from Cervantes by one link only. 
The method, then, of Messrs Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly and Ormsby is to 
reprint the first edition, reject- 
ing only evident misprints. Thus 
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they follow in the wake of Mr 
Aldis Wright, and surely they 
could not find a better model. 
At any rate, they are guilty of 
no impertinence towards their 
text. They do not resemble 
those editors of the Procrustean 
type, who would clip and cut their 
author to suit the narrow couch 
of their own intelligence. They 
are as far asunder as the poles 
from Hartzenbusch, for instance, 
who did not scruple to excise 
what he did not understand, and 
what did not chime with his own 
sense of humour. When they 
have departed from the authority 
of the first edition, they have exer- 
cised the right of correcting an 
obvious blunder. Of such depar- 
tures a typical example occurs in 
the nineteenth chapter, where the 
sense has been transposed even in 
the first edition. It is in the cele- 
brated scene with the hapless 
Bachelor, who, when he goes 
off, is told by Sancho Panza that 
the valorous Knight is the famous 
Don Quixote of Mancha, otherwise 
called the Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance. In the text as we 
know it, Don Quixote. turns to 
Sancho and asks for an explana- 
tion of the name, which he pres- 
ently determines to adopt as his 
own. Whereon there follow these 
words : “I was forgetting to say 
that you stand excommunicated for 
laying violent hands on a holy thing 
—juata illud — si quis swadente 
diabolo,” &c. ‘I do not under- 
stand Latin,” replies Don Quix- 
ote; “but I know well that it was 
this pike, and not hands, that I 
laid.” Now this scrap of dialogue 
is certainly held between Don 
Quixote and the Bachelor, who 
rode off before Sancho began to 
propound the purport of his notor- 
ious title. And it is no small won- 
der that the later editors, missing 
the transposition, made the con- 
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fusion complete. They put the 
Bachelor’s complaint into the 


mouth of Don Quixote himself, 
and, botch as they would, the re- 
sult was nonsense. Now a simple 
rearrangement of sentences sim- 
plifies the whole passage. The 
accusation of sacrilege, professed 
by the Bachelor, precedes Sancho’s 
discourse upon the Rueful Coun- 
tenance, and the perplexity of a 
dozen editors is thus easily re- 
solved. How the mistake arose 
is (and will remain) uncertain. 
Perhaps Oervantes had scribbled 
the snatch of dialogue in the mar- 
gin, and so deceived the printer ; 
but, whatever the cause, the con- 
fusion was made, and it is the 
modern editor’s duty to resolve 
these obvious blunders of a not 
too intelligent press. 

But for the most part, Messrs 
Kelly and Ormsby are properly 
conservative. They acknowledge, 
as all must, that a perfect text is 
a sheer impossibility—since the 
manuscript does not exist, and 
since printers were not in the seven- 
teenth century the marvels of ac- 
curacy and keen sight which they 
appear to-day. But their wisdom 
in putting faith in the first edition 
is amply proved by an illustrious 
example. In the second and all 
subsequent editions it is set forth 
—in the twenty-third chapter— 
that Sancho’s Dapple was stolen 
by the ungrateful, ungracious 
ruffian, Ginés de Pasamonte. On 
this point the first edition is silent, 
and the interpolation involves Cer- 
vantes in a dozen contradictions, 
Not only does Sancho ride away 
ten lines later on, but the very 
same chapter contains three refer- 
ences to the Dapple, whom the 
second edition would have us be- 
lieve is already stolen. Again, 
three times does Dapple bow be- 
neath the weight of Sancho in the 
twenty-fifth chapter, and, above all, 
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in two passages of the Second Part 
Cervantes expressly repudiates this 
incident of the theft. Thus, for 
instance, he declares that “some 
found fault, and craftily taxed the 
author’s memory, in that he forgot 
to tell who was the thief that stole 
Sancho’s Dapple, for there is no 
mention there, only it is inferred 
that he was stole.” Now, the first 
edition is not only harmonious 
with itself—it does no violence to 
the plain assertion set forth in the 
Second Part. How, then, did the 
interpolation creep into all the 
subsequent editions? Was it the 
printer improving his manuscript ? 
Or was it that Cervantes sent a 
hasty note to Robles that the theft 
of Dapple might be explained? 
The point remains a mystery, and 
the acceptance of either alternative 
involves a difficulty. If we suppose 
that the printer embellished his 
author (and to this probability 
leans) we surrenderSancho’s lament 
over his lost beast,—no great sur- 
render, indeed, since the sentiment 
rings false and is out of character, 
—and we save the consistency of 
the text. One point only is left 
in doubt. How did the printer 
foretell that it was the author's in- 
tention to make Ginés de Pasa- 
monte the thief? For that he was 
the thief is not otherwise disclosed 
until the Second Part. On the 
other hand, if we accept the read- 
ing of the second edition, we 
must convict the author of plain 
and repeated inconsistency. Yet, 
weighing all the evidence, we are 
compelled to agree with Mr Kelly 
that the version of the first edi- 
tion is correct, and that the in- 
terpolation of the second is the 
work of a printer’s reader. Pos- 
sibly Oervantes may have told 
Robles, by letter or otherwise, that 
he intended Ginés de Pasamonte 
to steal the ass, and professed for 
the moment to keep the secret. 
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However, this is an example of 
the discussion raised by a com- 
parison of the texts, in which 
comparison Mr Kelly proves him- 
self not only an admirable scholar 
but a critic of rare taste and judg- 
ment. 

But it will be asked, How is it 
that the early editors of ‘Don 
Quixote’ received this interpola- 
tion without doubt or question? 
The answer is easy: they did not 
know that the princeps existed. 
The fact that the year 1605 saw 
two editions befogged their judg- 
ment, and it was John Bowle 
who first called attention to the 
real princeps, and he had never 
the good fortune to examine it. 
The same incurious negligence 
has pursued the editors in their 
consideration of the third edition, 
which was printed in 1608, and 
which for many years has been 
invested with the authority of 
Cervantes himself. And here it 
is that the new editors have 
done their author the most signal 
service. Like the true conserva- 
tives they have proved themselves, 
they have passed over this third 
reprint, and harked back to the 
edition set directly and without 
intervention from the author’s 
own copy. That this simple 
method should now be followed 
loyally for the first time is almost 
incredible. It seems so easy to 
revert to the printed copy which, 
however imperfect, is removed 
from the author by the smallest 
interval, But, as we have said, 
the old commentators, confused by 
the fact that the year 1605 saw 
two editions, did not distinguish 
between the princeps and the hasty 
reprint, which thwarted the pirates 
of Barcelona and Lisbon. More- 
over, the third edition worse con- 
founded the confusion. For Pellicer 
invented the legend that this text 
had benefited by Cervantes’ own 
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correction, end possessed an au- 
thority denied even to the prin- 
ceps. In 1608, the year of the 
third printing, Oervantes was in 
Madrid—at least, so says Pellicer ; 
wherefore it is plain that, being 
jealous of his reputation, he must 
have corrected the proofs of this 
new edition. Now, the argument 
would be unsound, even if proof- 
correction was not a practice un- 
known in the early seventeenth 
century. For, suppose we admit 
the impossible, it must still be 
shown not only that Cervantes was 
at Madrid in 1608, but that he had 
reserved to himself a permanent 
interest in the creation of his 
brain. Now, while on the one 
hand it is certain that Oervantes 
sold his masterpiece to Robles, the 
bookseller of Madrid; on the other 
there is very little evidence that 
Cervantes was in the capital in 
1608.  Pellicer’s argument, in- 
deed, is a masterpiece of mixed 
reasoning. Cervantes must have 
corrected his third edition, writes 
the Spanish critic, because he was 
at Madrid when the book was 
passing through the press. But, 
again he declares, Cervantes was 
plainly at Madrid in 1608, because 
in that year he corrected his third 
edition! Such an argument needs 
no refutation, and some better 
reason must be produced before we 
believe that Cervantes set a new 
fashion in the revision of proofs. 
The project of Messrs Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly and Ormsby, then, 
is amply justified, and students of 
‘Don Quixote’ may at last read 
Cervantes’ masterpiece in the 
shape wherein it first appeared to 
the world, while those who are 
curious concerning variants and 
conjectures will find all these wild- 
fowl snared in the footnotes. 
Above all, the editors have been 
zealous in preserving the purity 
of their chosen text. They 
T 
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have admitted no_ correction, 
“where there was a reasonable 
possibility that Cervantes might 
have written what is given in 
the Hditio Princeps,” and in the 
rare cases which imperatively 
demand correction, they have 
admitted such conjectures as in- 
volve the fewest changes of words 
or letters. In one point only we 
are disposed to quarrel with them. 
The spelling has been modernised 
throughout, save only in the 
Knight’s speeches, and in the 
burlesques of knight - errantry. 
Now, of course the _ spelling 
adopted in the first edition does 
not represent the spelling of Cer- 
vantes. For, plainly, Oervantes 
had no more pedantry in the matter 
than Shakespeare himself. At the 
same time, a system of orthography 
represents its epoch as clearly as 
an obsolete taste in bookbinding ; 
and while an ancient sheepskin is 
the most appropriate covering for 
certain whimsical masterpieces, 
there are books which we would 
not see reduced to the expression- 
less uniformity of modern spelling. 
The old habit, in truth, is another 
coat of local colour, which does 
something to increase the illusion. 
Even Messrs Fitzmaurice - Kelly 
and Ormsby are not secure in their 
belief, and by respecting their 
author whenever the Knight opens 
his mouth, they acknowledge a 
vague intention. However, the 
editors of the Cambridge Shake- 
speare fight upon their side, and the 
question, after all, is not essential. 
Only we cannot rid ourselves of 
the superstition that uniformity 
of spelling has been followed by 
uniformity of thought, and there 
are authors, such as Shakespeare 
and Cervantes, who should be 
habited in motley. 

Oervantes, then, is now set 
forth more sumptuously than ever 
before ; and richly he deserves it. 
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The highest tributes that can be 
paid an author are noble type, 
noble binding, and _ scholarly 
editing. Even the heroes of old 
time, careless as they were of 
their own books, are possibly 
gratified in the shades by the 
diligence of editors and the enter- 
prise of publishers. And what 
honour is too great for Cervantes, 
who has enchanted three centuries, 
and who invented a new literature ? 
Writers there are, large and 
puissant as the elements, who give 
you no more sense of material 
difficulty than the rolling sea. 
Their phrase is so closely inter- 
woven with their thought, that 
you cannot separate the acts of 
writing and thinking. You would 
as soon analyse the wind as undo 
the structure of their sentences. 
Compare for an instant Marlowe 
and Shakespeare. The untutored 
grandeur, the lavish magnificence 
of ‘Tamerlane’ may affright the 
reader, but it does not puzzle him. 
The mystery is easily solved, and 
you can approach the method 
whereby the ultimate effect was 
attained. Shakespeare, on the 
other hand, seems to compose not 
with his pen, the painful fashioner 
of words, but with his brain, the 
ceaseless begetter of ideas. His 
plays are not written, they are 
thought upon paper. In Mar- 
lowe’s works there is the greater 
effort, the more instant result. 
But Shakespeare has wrought a 
miracle, vague and elemental, 
which only the commentator 
would explain away. And Oéer- 
vantes is of Shakespeare’s race: 
he, too, is a worker of miracles ; 
he, too, wrote with his brain, and 
left to the after-ages a new world 
which may not be judged or ques- 
tioned, but which claims from all 
a bafiied admiration. 

In the common judgment he 
was not fortunate. Even fame 
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arrived wellnigh too late for en- 
joyment, and the gift which con- 
verts talent into money was never 
his. Yet he rewarded the neglect 
of his fellows with an inestimable 
treasure, and, having amused him- 
self, he recked not of his prodi- 
gality. In one respect his career 
resembles that of Henry Fielding, 
great among his greatest pupils. 
He spent many laborious years 
traflicking with the theatre and 
with pamphleteers, and in declin- 
ing life won immortality by what 
appears a hazard to the superficial. 
But in reality ‘Don Quixote’ was 
the fruit of experience and a well- 
remembered youth, The men he 
drew, priests and footpads, bar- 
bers and innkeepers, knights and 
lovers—he had known them all, 
and had chopped jests with them in 
prison or on the highway, on his 
own countryside or the street- 
corners of Madrid. Cervantes 
himself designed the book for all 
ages. ‘“‘He is so conspicuous and 


void of difficulty,” he wrote, “that 
children may handle him, youth 
may read him, men may under- 
stand him, and old men may 


celebrate him.” And even if it 
takes a man to understand this 
wonderful book, an eternal youth- 
fulness is its dominant character. 
The author was near seventy when 
the Second Part was published; yet 
all is of a piece, and all is young. 
The sun shines, the wind blows 
upon the page. As you read, you 
are in the open air, trudging on 
foot across the rocky Sierra or 
traversing the bleak plains of La 
Mancha. The spirit of adventure 
1s ever quick and ever fresh. He 
who accompanies Don Quixote 
knows not whether he will spend 
to-morrow night in a strange inn 
or on the mountain-side. But he 
feels the keenest joy of all, the joy 
of uncertainty, which never deserts 
the lover of the highroad and the 
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fervent of romance. ‘Don Quix- 
ote’ is not for the stay-at-home, 
the prophet of routine; he must 
still be at his ventures, though the 
helmet of Mambrino is a barber’s 
bason, and though windmills are 
the proper victims of his victorious 
lance. But he is something more 
than an adventurer : his enterprises 
are not mere battles of the strong, 
he fights also in the realm of in- 
telligence ; and he is distinguished 
from the other picaroons of his 
country in this, that he not only 
acts, he thinks, and provokes in 
others a ceaseless medley of 
thought. For Cervantes is related 
not only to Hurtado de Mendoza 
but to Rabelais, and Pantagruel 
is nearer akin to his creation than 
Lazarillo del Tormes, while in 
Sancho does there not lurk a sus- 
picion of the sound sense and 
sharp satire of Panurge him- 
self? Above all, Don Quixote is 
placed by his strong, wholesome, 
unfailing humour high above all 
the picaroons who were ever sent 
a-tramp in Spain. The humour, 
being Spanish, is touched with 
gravity, and even with melancholy, 
when the satire is keenest; but 
there is no lack of the rough-and- 
tumble, which in all ages as in all 
countries has been accepted for 
fun; and Sancho, despite his 
Spanish descent, is the friend of 
all men. And because the pur- 
pose of the book is plain and 
simple, it has pleased the pedants 
to twist its meanings and to per- 
vert its characters, until its author 
has fared more hardly at the hands 
of those clairvoyant critics, who 
see light in brick walls and per- 
versity everywhere, than Rabelais, 
Swift, or Shakespeare himself. An 
Irish bishop once declared that 
‘Gulliver's Travels’ was “full of 
improbable lies, and that he hardly 
believed a word of it.” A similar 
lack of humour has plagued Oer- 
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vantes. The common folly has 
beea to expound ‘Don Quixote’ 
as a romance with a key, and 
to leave neither personage nor 
episode unexplained. The Knight 
himself has been the rueful victim 
of a hundred base interpretations, 
and doubtless his torturers have 
further monstrosities in store for 
him. The Duke of Medina Sid- 
onia, Charles V., the Duke of 
Lerma — these are some of the 
heroes for whom Don Quixote 
has been bidden to masquerade, 
and no less a critic than Landor 
saw in the book “the most dexter- 
ous attack ever penned against 
the worship of the Virgin.” But 
Cervantes was at once too simple 
and too great for the performance 
of such tricks as are imputed to 
him. His book had a twofold 


purpose: to satirise the extrava- 
gance of Knight-errantry, and to 
portray two men—Don Quixote 
and his Squire—whom he had 
vividly realised and fashioned 


absolutely. When his hand is 
upon them, it never falters, it is 
incapable of failure. As the 
Knight is drawn in the first 
chapter, so he remains “until, 
amidst the wailful plaints and 
blubbering tears of the  by- 
standers, he yielded up _ the 
ghost.” He is misguided some- 
times, and always a gentleman. 
The interludes fall into their place 
and help the action; but it is 
when the stage is cleared, and 
Don Quixote is left alone with 
his Squire, that the genius of 
their creator is most brilliantly 
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displayed. Sancho’s peasant hu- 
mour is the most admirable foil 
to the confused and _ intricate 
subtlety of his master, while his 
faith in the legendary island is 
almost as loyal and touching as 
Don Quixote’s belief in the glori- 
ous duty of knights-errant. And 
the strange truth is, that in this 
book of laughter there are tears 
also; there are passages for all 
moods and all temperaments, 
which should ensure _ eternal 
gratitude and respect for the 
country which gave Oervantes 
birth. For whatever be the des- 
tiny of Spain, her sons have ac- 
complished such tasks as make 
her fame as secure as the fame 
of Greece. They have been the 
Knights-errant of literature and 
of art; they have proved that 
chivalry of thought and manner 
are fairer ornaments to a nation 
than pig-iron or pickled pork. 
Wherever paint is set upon can- 
vas, there is acknowledged the 
grave and polished supremacy of 
Velasquez ; wherever romance is 
cherished and the sound of laughter 
is heard, there the Knight of 
the Rueful Oountenance is a 
noble example. From Spain ‘ Don 
Quixote’ has passed into all the 
literatures of Europe, into our own 
among the rest; and this latest 
edition, which does honour to the 
intelligence and enterprise of 
editors and publisher alike, is a 
handsome confession of the debt 
owed by Great Britain to the 
memory and the masterpiece of 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. 
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Reasons of State, the higher 
expediencies, impose their august 
restraint upon the on-looker when 
he would speak of the Spanish- 
American war; and other and 
loftier influences appear to be at 
work to the same effect. No one 
could have lived on English ground 
in the last three months without 
being aware of some all-pervading 
unformulated Virtue, superior to 
the known ones, which seems to 
have come from heaven on pur- 
pose to regulate our thoughts and 
feelings at the present juncture. 
It is a hushing Spirit, such as Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones would have 


drawn with a finger close pressed 
upon the lips, and perhaps with 
a wise though not unworldly eye 
looking askance from under a 


darkening hood. Whatever its 
place of origin, we all feel that 
it is not only a judicious but a 
good Spirit, working in us for 
righteousness beyond the common 
and on the largest scale ; our con- 
fidence in it being strangely undis- 
turbed, though it does teach us to 
look at things as we do not see them, 
to speak of them not always accord- 
ing to understanding, and to sup- 
press sentiments which we should 
call just, honest, wholesome, but 
for the veto of this instructor from 
on high, 

Veto on their expression, I 
mean; for just as some gases re- 
main innocently unexplosive until 
they mix with air, so some feelings 
are considered harmless as long as 
they are withheld from publicity. 
Under stress of the commoner obli- 


gations, such as fairness, most of 
us find it hard to keep some things 
down. But we do keep them down, 
in obedience to the good Spirit 
which is so obviously right in tell- 
ing us that ’twill be much the best 
to do so; and, in like manner, 
some other things have our entire 
acquiescence in pretending to be 
what they certainly are not. Were 
there an accessible wilderness to 
which we could retire en masse, 
and there, unheard by any other 
people, breathe out to each other 
a few natural thoughts that might 
honestly have way, what a relief it 
would be! But that is impossible. 
Thoughts that might honestly have 
way, and should honestly have way, 
must be suppressed,—though no 
harm ought to arise from their 
expression. The American war 
against Spain may have the most 
beneficent consequences, even 
though it had a bad origin. Both 
things may be believed by the same 
mind at the same time; but only 
one must be uttered, and that the 
first named. Inasmuchas Spain and 
her fighting men were unfortun- 
ate, half-armed, over-matched, over- 
crowed but this won’t do. As 
nearly as possible, everything that 
appears in English print about the 
Spanish-American war must be as 
if written and printed in the 
United States. 

Yet it is possible to say without 
danger of wrong-doing, perhaps, 
that no conflict (so to call it) was 
ever so little like war and so much 
like a dream. There was a large 
setting forth, all on the grander 
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scale, and not as to a mere expedi- 
tion. A hundred millions have 
been spent upon it, which is the 
cost of a very considerable thing in 
wars. The time occupied was no 
less than would probably suffice to 
settle any great European duel in 
these days. It went on and on, 
and the usual terms are applied to 
its great events: crushing defeat, 
brilliant victory, glorious triumph, 
conquest. Its chronicles speak of 
splendid achievements by land, and 
of sea-fights that rank with the 
most memorable in the history of 
the world. And as the chroniclers 
write the whole people seem to 
believe—illusion being common to 
all and quite complete. For when 
we look to what these achieve- 
ments are, we cannot find any 
fighting by sea and only one en- 
gagement by land, and that doubt- 
fully victorious. That on these 
occasions officers and men showed 
themselves eminently capable of 
winning great victories in hard 
warfare is true; but that is not 
and never was the question. The 
remarkable thing is an illusion of 
great historic triumphs where there 
was nothing of the kind; nor any 
opportunity, no, nor even a pos- 
sibility, of achieving glorious vic- 
tories. 

I look back to my saying, a few 
lines above, that there was no 
fighting by sea, feeling com- 
punctious and meaning to soften 
the word. But (if the good reader 
will believe it) the word stares me 
in the face with a hard and chal- 
lenging eye, compelling acknow- 
ledgment that it should stand. 
For what is meant by a fight? 
What do soldiers and seamen 
understand by a fight? Anything 
like that business in Cavite Bay? 
It was a business that had to be 
done ; but it was the pounding to 
pieces of so many indefensible 
ships, manned by brave men whose 
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desperation signified nothing to 
the party of attack. That is not 
a fight—no one can call it so ; or 
else it is a fight when two of the 
keeper’s dogs fall upon a starving 
terrier in a hedgerow. There was 
a larger look of conflict) when 
Admiral Cervera was taken ; but 
there again it was not, and could 
not be, a stand-up fight upon any- 
thing like terms of equality. The 
Spaniards may have reason to be 
ashamed that their ships were no 
better armed and in no better 
trim ; but had they been in a con- 
dition ten times worse, their de- 
struction could hardly be reckoned 
as a sea-fight, and still less 
accounted a glorious victory. 
With these two operations, how- 
ever, the naval history of the war 
begins and ends. The one land- 
battle was the engagement before 
Santiago, fought on both sides 
with high courage, and by the 
Americans with the tenacity that 
will make of them a great military 
nation when they are in full train- 
ing under modified forms of 
government. But it was no 
victory, as the American general 
acknowledged next day in the lan- 
guage of alarm ; and within a few 
days more his whole force had 
before it the prospect of incapaci- 
tation by disease. 

Yet the illusion of a singularly 
glorious campaign, of such triumphs 
by sea and land as will naturally 
go for record with the victories of 
Marlborough and Nelson, is cher- 
ished in all sincerity by the whole 
American population. So, at 
least, there is every reason to 
believe; and if rightly believed, 
there must be something to account 
for it which is well worth looking 
into. It can be no trifle that works 
so strange an effect upon a people 
which particularly prides itself on 
seeing things as they are; and a 
right understanding of it would 
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probably enlighten expectation 
when it turns to the future course 
of affairs in a transformed United 
States. Had I to find out the 
secret, I should look to the longing 
for distinction in arms which I am 
persuaded is one of the strongest 
forces now at work in the Ameri- 
can mind, It is not a desire that 
can be readily avowed, but there it 
is; and being so covetous a desire, 
there could be no contentment 
with such a war as this one act- 
ually and indubitably is. From 
the Santiago surrender (at which 
point we write) it is not likely to 
change its character, even if it 
goes any farther ; and at this point 
there is not a single great passage 
in it. The American rank and 


file are indomitable fighters, and 
wherever there was a chance for 
individual courage and devotion 
an aspirant was found on the spot ; 
but there were no other chances. 
Among the American commanders 
there may be men in whom the old 


Dutch seamen or our own historic 
captains might have had their 
match ; but where there is no call 
for supreme skill it remains un- 
exercised. The declared object of 
the war is within grasp; the war 
itself is virtually over; but with 
little that looks like meeting and 
fighting, no great stroke of war, no 
achievement of sufficient distinc- 
tion to carry a name, All that 
this really means is that the 
Spaniards were unable to make a 
stand. They had provided their 
own defeat, or perhaps it was 
hastened by the exhaustion of con- 
tending with a revolt that was 
supported from America for years. 
Any way, however, the result is the 
same: a successful war singularly 
devoid of what was wanted most— 
the glory of great deeds of arms. 
Seeing these things as they are 
would be intolerable to American 
eyes, but so they are not and have 
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never been seen, An inner spirit, 
@ possession—not like that which 
transfigured the windmills, but re- 
sembling it—glorifies every inci- 
dent of the war as it comes into 
view. The same craving which 
turned the Manila affair into a 
naval triumph of the first order 
makes the whole campaign a tale 
of brilliant conquest. Of such a 
state of mind, moderation in the 
hour of victory, yearning for 
peace, gladness to return to it, 
willingness to grart it on self- 
denying terms, are not the natural 
products. They are talked of 
(much more here than there, how- 
ever), but they are improbable. 
Not yet has the American Repub- 
lic come to the end of tke romance 
it embarked upon with the attack 
on Spain, nor will it if this chap- 
ter closes with the acquisition of 
every Spanish colony. 


As soon as these colonies were 
threatened with capture, submis- 
sion to the loss of one of them, 
or perhaps two, was earnestly 
pressed upon Spain as a cheap 
means of peace, The promise in 
this counsel was partly founded 
on the generosity of the American 
Government, but mostly on a care- 
ful piece of calculation—to wit, 
that the surrender of much with- 
out fighting would probably ob- 
viate the loss of more after a 
painful effusion of blood. Nearly 
all this advice was English, and 
admirable. It did appear in 
French at a later date; but 
the earliest, most frequent, most 
convincingly argumentative, was 
that which flowed from the Eng- 
lish press, The uselessness of 
contending against a Power so 
manifestly superior; the mere 
common-sense, when challenged by 
such a Power, of surrendering on 
favourable terms what the bloodi- 
est battle is unlikely to secure; 
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the cruel absurdity of wasting life 
and treasure in defeat for honour’s 
sake; the probably irrecoverable 
loss of trade by a bootless suspen- 
sion of peace; the true courage 
and true wisdom of cutting de- 
pendencies adrift when your hold 
on them seems no longer sure,— 
how sagacious these arguments 
are, and how appropriate to the 
case of Spain! Yet, being no 
more reasonable than mankind 
in general, I diet on such wis- 
dom with so foolish a stomach 
that I cannot keep it down. 
Appropriate as it is to the 
Spaniard’s case, I even wish in 
moments of paroxysm that it had 
been served up to him in smaller 
quantity and at more distant in- 
tervals, or else in a different lan- 
guage. I know it is right that he 
should have this Wisdom of the 
Moderns before his antique mind, 
to take or to leave. If it did not 
occur to him to put the question 
to himself when the war began, 
he should in kindness have been 
asked once, twice, thrice, whether 
he really thought himself able to 
put in practice the lesson learnt 
from the Dutch at a memorable 
period, and perhaps also (a little) 
from ourselves when the Armada 
sailed. But so much having been 
done, I think he should have been 
left to settle a matter of this sort 
for himself. 

Qualms arise, too, with the re- 
flection that this sagacious teach- 
ing is not for Spaniards alone. 
Indeed it could not be the un- 
impeachable thing it is were it 
not catholic. Being what it is, it 
is as imperative for one nation as 
another when placed in similar 
conditions. Now we have lately 


heard a great deal of the possi- 
bility, the not-unlikelihood, of a 
great European coalition to re- 
distribute the colonial possessions 
Oabinet 


of Great Britain. A 
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Minister has said as much, and he 
one of the inner Oabinet too; so 
that we cannot consider ourselves 
safe from such a plot. Now in 
that case, of course, Great Britain 
would not be to Europe what Spain 
is relatively to the United States. 
But the combination would he 
enormously strong; it would cer- 
tainly go to work upon our 
colonies in several directions, and 
at one and the same time; it 
might have successes, perhaps of 
considerable magnitude ; and then 
? Why then comes the ques- 
tion, At what point would the 
beautifully accurate reasoning ad- 
dressed to Spain be our own guide 
to giving in? 

He must be a fine philosopher 
of an Englishman whose heart 
does not sink at the thought of 
such a question ; but it won’t do 
—we must be led by reason. 
Here (being no philosopher myself) 
I take up a hugeous bundle of lead- 
ing articles cut from all the great 
newspapers in country and town, 
glancing through them again. 
There’s no mistake—they are per- 
fect ; and so calmly do they reflect 
the light of a teaching too simple 
to admit of variation, that they are 
like a string of pearls matched to 
the point of indistinguishable 
difference. And they are also 
alike in proving not only the 
fatuity of shrinking from the 
resolution commended to Spain, 
but that prompt and early adop- 
tion of it may be expected of 
British common-sense if ever the 
time comes to show that we are no 
Quixotes and point-of-honour men 
in these islands. 

Indeed, these weighty articles 
make it plain that, in circumstances 
not inconceivable, it would be the 
duty of English newspapers to pro- 
test against any fighting at all. 
By circumstances not inconceiv- 
able is meant a state of things 
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in which, despite the vast strength 
of England considered absolutely, 
her relative power of resistance 
would compare with that of Spain. 
Compare with that of Spain: I 
say no more than that, and speak 
only of what is possible. But 
barely conceivable things do 
happen. No longer ago than the 
earlier months of this year, the 
best informed and most long- 
headed Americans had no idea 
of the “wave of Imperialism” 
which was about to transform 
the policy, the history, and even 
the remarkable institutions, of 
their country. No dream of its 
approach entered their heads until, 
on the arrival of a certain mail 
from a British port, they were 
informed of it in a few cool 
pages of ‘Maga.’ And then they 
would not believe. In eight 
weeks from that date the whole 
country was flooded with the 
wave of Imperialism; and the 
latest news is that the old order 
is entirely submerged and im- 
perialised away. That is how 
great events happen: the in- 
credible, but still the possible, 
comes true. 

We put the case, then, that 
there is a settled and strong com- 
bination of the Continental Powers 
against England for spoil beyond 
sea: a combination which the 
thoughtful articles under my hand 
here would much encourage. In 
it there are at least three active 
Powers, with as many more in the 
guise of benevolent neutrality. 
Approaching Japan—an entirely 
unprejudiced and cross-bench Gov- 
ernment—the leading spirits of the 
league convince that adventurous 
naval Power that undoubtedly it 
ought to take a fourth hand in the 
game. A noisy but influential 


minority in the United States can- 
not see why American fathers 
should sacrifice their sons in order 
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that England may retain, not her 
liberties, but her plunder. That 
is the situation—that or something 
like it—which puts England in al- 
most as desperate a case as Spain 
seemed to be when war was forced 
upon her by the United States. 
The game begins: we see that 
there is no mistake about it. 
Russia marches a hundred thou- 
sand men to the Afghan frontier ; 
France begins operations nearer 
home ; all four set to work in the 
Pacific, and combine to take every 
means of raising the price of 
wheaten bread in England, as 
smartly as possible, to half-a- 
crown a loaf. That done, every 
argument addressed to Spain with 
so much propriety is law for our- 
selves. As reasonable beings, it 
now becomes us also to recognise 
the wisdom of peaceably resigning 
part rather than put ourselves to 
pain in endangering all. The 
Spanish error is demonstrable, 
and of such a character that 
there is no more sense in com- 
mitting it by halves, for any 
reason, than in persisting in it 
to the fatal and absurd extreme. 
The case is before us, and it is 
our own. We know that resist- 
ance, while murderous and expen- 
sive in its consequences for our- 
selves, will naturally oblige our 
foes to extend their operations 
and enlarge their demands. We 
know that what they might take 
by amicable arrangement to let us 
alone will be doubled or trebled 
if we impose on them the sacrifice 
in men and material necessary to 
overcome an attempted defence. 
And therefore, as soon as our un- 
fortunate position is clearly ascer- 
tained, we determine that there 
shall be no fighting at all if we 
can help it. The press speaks out ; 
and again, but with even more 
cordial assent, we read in ‘ Times,’ 
‘Post,’ ‘ News,’ ‘ Chronicle,’ ‘ Stan- 
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dard,’ ‘Courier,’ ‘Examiner,’ ‘Mer- 
cury, ‘Gazette,’ the sagacious 
counsels 

Do we? Nota bit of it. No- 
body would look at them. Perfect 
as they are, they would be flung 
aside for others infinitely better, 
though not half as reasonable. 
And then, in retrospect, we should 
make allowances for the Spaniards, 
finding ourselves going almost as 
far as they in unwillingness to 
give in. 





The American Republic might 
have passed by stages from the 
old order of seclusion into the 
new career of adventure, which 
would have been the more pro- 
mising way: it has done so with 
a leap and a plunge. It might 
have been shifted from the one 
policy to the other by presence 
from without —by quarrel with 
European States, for example: the 
plunge was voluntary. Since it 
was voluntary, most people assume 
that there is an open choice of 
going on or turning back: there is 
no such choice. And the plunge 
is a plunge at once into deep and 
troublesome waters. 

Popular enthusiasm for the new 
departure would of course forbid 
all thought of return to the old 
system, however much President, 
and Secretary, and Senate might 
regret the moving from it. But 
even though there were no such 
enthusiasm at all, the Republic 
would be unable to resign the hon- 
ours and obligations of colonial 
empire. It cannot be done, be- 
cause, the Spanish Government 
being violently ousted from Ouba 
and the Philippines on account of 
its vileness, it would be impossible 
either to give up those islands to 
worse government or to leave them 
inanarchy. The war started upon 
an idea (believed among ourselves 
to be the right one) of establishing 
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a native administration in Cuba 
under the guidance of the heroic 
spirits who had fought so long for 
independence. Discovery is now 
made—but without apology to 
Spain for previous mistake—that 
doing so would be to replace 
a government of oppressive and 
corrupt idlers by a government of 
plunderers and cut-throats. <A 
wave of conviction on that point 
has passed through the whole 
American army on the spot. The 
Cubans most concerned wish to 
make out that the conviction is 
affected for the purpose of disguis- 
ing American bad faith and 
rapacity; but there can be no 
doubt whatever that it is perfectly 
genuine and fully warranted. It 
is sudden, but in every way sincere. 
As the Cuban insurgents were to 
the Spaniards, so they are to their 
American liberators—except, per- 
haps, that the Spaniards hated and 
the Americans loathe. Now they 
recall what was said of these gen- 
try by one of the wisest and most 
courageous of American politicians 
when the United States went to 
their assistance. ‘‘ Who are the 
real insurgents!” asked Mr Phelps ; 
and he then described them as 
“mere guerillas and bandits, who 
have been carrying on what they 
call warfare by crimes which are 
not recognised as war in any 
civilised country—by destroying 
the homes and industries of the 
people of the island not in arms, 
until it has become a desolation. 
Their force is made up of Oubans, 
negroes, renegades, and adven- 
turers of all sorts from the United 
States and elsewhere. Can it be 
claimed to be the office of human- 
ity to drive out the established 
government of the island, and to 
turn over the population to the 
tender mercies of such a band as 
this?” Mr Phelps also said that 
the insurrection “run” by these 
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guerillas and bandits would have 
perished long ago had it not been 
supported and supplied from the 
United States—‘ the only source 
from which the insurrection has 
been kept alive.” If so, the 
United States will have to put 
down at one expense what was set 
up at another. Mr Phelps’s ques- 
tion has been answered. On no 
account can the patriotic party be 
allowed any share in the govern- 
ment of Ouba. Whatever the 
original design, nothing remains 
but firm and direct American 
administration, with as much help 
from the Spanish inhabitants as 
can be hoped for after the expul- 
sion of Spanish rule. This help 
may be much or little—at first 
and at best, perhaps, barely enough 
to countervail the hostility of the 
insurgent patriots, who are said, 
at the time we write, to contem- 
plate active measures against 
foreign domination. 

In Manila we see much the 
same state of things in fact or in 
prospect. There also the insur- 
gents are of indifferent character, 
Admiral Dewey being obliged to 
swear them off from massacre and 
the like as a preliminary condition 
of working with them. The 
Spaniards expelled, a_ similar 
difficulty as to rights of govern- 
ment may arise here, as in Cuba; 
so that there is a considerable 
likelihood that in both places the 
Americans will have to deal not 
with a population grateful to its 
liberators, but with a malcontent 
people well practised in rebellion 
who think themselves tricked into 
a change of masters. It was not 
to be regulated by United States 
marshals that the Ouban “ chiefs” 
kept the field so long, nor for the 
pay and rations supplied to them 
during that period. Their hearts 
were in the extermination of the 
Spaniards and in succeeding to 
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their property and places, which 
is what makes the Americans so 
angry with them now. As for 
Manila, the story that Aguinaldo 
proposed a bargain with the 
Spanish Governor to turn out 
the Americans and set up a 
republic under the protection of 
Spain is doubtless true to the 
state of things there, if not entirely 
accurate. And Aguinaldo, who 
has been acting most successfully 
on his own account—at any rate 
independently —has pretensions 
and a position that must be taken 
seriously. 

From all this it appears that 
foreign interference, which in the 
prevalent American mood would 
not be without its gratifications, 
is by no means needed to fill the 
hands of the Republic with im- 
perial business from the hour of 
starting in that line. Not that 
foreign interference, seriously hos- 
tile, is at all likely. But the very 
late though very complete dis- 
covery by the Americans that 
their allies the Ouban patriots 
are what they are, and were what 
they are all the years when they 
were supported in rebellion against 
the Spanish Government, must be 
expected to increase a sympathy 
with Spain which has been more 
common than outspoken all along. 
I say, may be expected, but that 
consequence will probably come 
out pretty strongly before these 
pages are read. 


* * * 


‘Dear Mr Looxer-on,—It was 
not gaiety but music that drew me 
to town again in the better half of 
the month of June, which is the 
latter half, and the very time when 
no one who loves the country for 
his own delight should be away 
from its fields and gardens. By 
music I mean certain high per- 
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formances at Oovent Garden The- 
atre; but fear not that I propose 
to pour forth about them. No, 
no. I am myself too sick of the 
outpour, and besides have an oath 
against it. At midnight on the Ist 
of July, being then alone in my 
lodgings in Half-Moon Street, with 
a lighted candle at the four corners 
of an open score of ‘ Don Giovanni,’ 
and with my right hand on the page 
where begins that noble part of it 
which lovers of the opera seldom 
wait to hear, I swore never to 
breathe a word to mortal soul 
about Wagner’s music till the 
Wagner epidemic tires itself out. 
After that, of course, my oath will 
be easy keeping; for when this 
poor foolish chatter drops—as we 
foreknow it will, and drop in dis- 
gust—none but hardened and re- 
cluse virtuosi will listen to the 
sound of Wagner’s name, 
“What a Mr Buckle or a Mr 
Herbert Spencer might say about 
it of course I do not know; but 
to an old Charles Winterley it 
seems that mankind must needs 
have its rages, like the atmosphere 
it breathes in, and that if civilisa- 
tion makes these rages milder it 
makes them oftener. The crazes 
of our time and country are small 
but incessant, lively but never 
lasting long; and of course they 
are most common in matters of 
taste and virtu. ‘Chatter about 
Harriet,’ chatter about Botticelli, 
chatter about Blake, about Ibsen, 
and lastly, as one of a dozen in as 
many years, chatter about Wagner. 
A little cloud in the shape of a 
frown fleets across my letter-paper, 
informing me that you don’t like 
that insidious word ‘chatter.’ I 
admit, then, that it is a wicked 
little word, and should not stand 
alone. It should be linked to a 
gentler one. Appreciation? No, 
that will not do: appreciation is 
too deep, too sober and precise to 
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suit the occasion. Enthusiasm ? 
Yes, enthusiasm may be accepted 
mem. con., because there is such a 
thing as hysterical enthusiasm ; 
and analysis would probably de- 
clare that five parts of it in twelve, 
mixed with three of the genuine 
sort, account for the preciosity and 
the screechiness of the Wagner 
craze. The rest is fashion, which 
dooms all that it loves to death by 
exaggerating fondness. In good 
time, then, Wagner will go the 
way of Blake and Botticelli; but 
on a bad day for the great com- 
poser, for it is not to be hoped 
that his shade will ever be content 
with immortality in moderation. 
Such genius there rarely is, such 
vanity there never was. 

“T have in my memory a pic- 
ture of him which might stand as 
a representation of the Vain Man 
in his highest ecstasy, which is an 
ecstasy of triumph and contempt. 
The picture was taken many years 
ago at the Albert Hall (I think) 
in Kensington. As I remember 
him, Wagner was a very little man, 
with an enormous head poised in 
unstable equilibrium on a slender 
throat. There was a grand per- 
formance of his work, he himself 
conducting ; and he probably did 
it very well, though perhaps not 
so well as Mott]. A wonderful 
and famous Ride (I will not name 
it) was included in the selection, 
and it was then a new thing to Eng- 
lish ears. When this piece ended, 
the audience burst into a roar of 
acclamation which the correct ear 
of. the composer knew how to in- 
terpret as the rarest and sweetest 
of all—the roar of delight spring- 
ing from surprise. A large, a too 
large but most glorious chair had 
been set as a throne for the master; 
and while. applause rang around 
him with a noise as if his own 
dear trumpets had gone elephant- 
mad for joy, there he sat, his hands 
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folded on his knees, his head 
thrown back, his face beaming on 
his audience with the triumph 
which a wandering lutist might 
feel in passing through a farm- 
yard where every animal knew 
his skill, each responding after his 
kind, I know that I did, drop- 
ping into silent wonder. And so 
it was again the other day. But 
—— can you endure the word 
‘Baireuth’ once more? Then I 
will say that for the full tale of 
rapture Covent Garden does not 
suffice. You must either go to 
Baireuth or else persuade yourself 
that you have been there. This 
can be done quite easily at a cer- 
tain stage of enthusiasm. 

“So far as may be judged by 
an incursionist, the gaiety of the 
World of Fashion has not been 
damped for a moment by the 
whisperings in private and the 
preaching in public against its 
morality. That famous article in 
the ‘Times’ did make a stir, no 
doubt, but who cared? Some 
professional gentlemen here and 
there, we may suppose, but how 
many of the ladies who were to 
have been made ashamed? Few: 
perhaps none. It is with them as 
with the ladies of whom it was 
told in the newspapers the other 
day, that when Sir John Bridge 
begged them in the name of 
decency to leave his court for a 
while, not one of them stirred. 
Then again he asked them — 
looking them in the face, you 
understand—to spare him the 
embarrassment of listening in their 
presence to the gross details of the 
case that was about to begin: not 
& woman budged. These gross 
details were precisely what the 
ladies wished to hear; and with 
the eyes of fifty men upon them 
for an added zest, they sat it out. 
I grant you that these women 
were probably more advanced 
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than others of the Forward class ; 
next it may be admitted that, 
though obviously women of 
leisure, they were not exactly 
gentlewomen, perhaps ; but if, one 
and all, they could publicly disre- 
gard public rebuke, and sit and 
simmer in ‘the gross details’ 
within public view, what heed may 
these others be expected to take 
of newspaper homilies flung at 
random on the air by invisible 
hands ? 

“For my part, however, I have 
never thought the great idle World 
as loose as, to appearance, it would 
fain seem to be. It is true that 
for looseness in conversation it 
has probably no equal till we go 
down to the least gentlemanly of 
the working classes; but perhaps 
there is an explanation of that 
which gives it a start from inno- 
cence. No longer ago than when 
the Queen came to the throne, So- 
ciety was so small, and within its 
narrow circle intercourse was so fre- 
quent, that it was almost like a great 
family with numerous branches. 
Besides, we have to consider the 
many interweaving cousinships, 
once, twice, or ten times removed, 
which went so far to give Society 
a conscious family feeling, as we 
know it does still. From that a 
certain familiarity of converse 
would naturally arise, and the 
more readily if there were tempta- 
tions to practise it as a means of 
exclusion — of marking off its 
boundaries. An outward sign of 
this familiarity is the common 
use of Christian names in speak- 
ing of each other. It is Mary 
This and William That in the 


great world, just as in village and 
workshop it is Bill and Polly— 
Mr and Mrs being left to the 
middle-class series in its vast en- 
tirety. Now you see what I am 


aiming at. A certain freedom 
of speech springs up naturally 
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enough ; it does not improve with 
time; it even makes way as an 
admitted characteristic of the 
beau monde in its hours of ease ; 
and it ends by being very free 
indeed. Who doesn’t know in 
these days that at many a table in 
Mayfair and round about, a pass- 
able adept in the argot of allusion 
may speak of things which no one 
would dare to find language for 
in a company of middle-class ladies 
and gentlemen? More than that 
might be said ; but though it could 
be sweetened a little by the re- 
membrance that there were times 
when Mrs Behn’s vivacities were 
read aloud without conscious hurt 
to modesty, we'll be gentle and not 
say it, Mr Looker-on. Coming to 
the point at once, we will ask how 
much, after all, do these liberties 
of speech and hearing signify, as 
an indication of conduct. Is it 
that the gentlewomen of the class 
grande dame and those that circle 
round them are correspondingly 
and increasingly profligate? That 
is the question which has once 
- more fluttered through ‘the 
town’; and perhaps from un- 
natural softness, perhaps from in- 
ferior knowledge, I am of the 
milder faction. I doubt the full 
relation between words and deeds. 

“Yet one thing we of the good- 
natured party must needs confess, 
which is, that the worst that is 
ever said of Society morals is said 
by women, and by women who 
have lived all their lives in the 
suspected country. Now, since it 
is not in the nature of woman to 
condemn women in the bunch, 
their evidence is worth something 
even when the accusers are prudish 
persons, censorious, ill-favoured, 
envious. But though such as 
these do more often testify, there 
are other and better witnesses. 
Some of the most knowledgable 
dames of Society, most forward in 
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‘the swim,’ and liberal and kindly 
there and everywhere, shake their 
matronly heads and tell of a bold- 
ness and a slyness that reminis- 
cence cannot match. Listen to 
their low voices, and you must 
believe that there is more care- 
lessness of right conduct among 
fashionable women year by year; 
and not only that, but much more 
indifference when the carelessness 
is known. That is the worst of 
it, you hear, and heartily believe, 
—unless you happen to think worse 
of the usual explanation of the 
change. Assuming that there 
really is so much of a change, we 
of the thoughtful sex would seek 
its origin in the waning of some 
old religious fears, in the fascina- 
tion of the New-woman doctrine 
against a limited exercise of the 
affections, and suchlike matters ; 
with a glance, perhaps, at an un- 
fortunate decline in the use of the 
horsewhip. And I suppose it 
would be admitted by everybody 
that such active causes must have 
their effects. Yet the more com- 
mon explanatory word amongst 
women themselves is not passion, or 
feeling, or anything of that sort, 
but the miserable word “dress.” 
There is the mischief—dress and 
the dressmaker’s bill. The stupid, 
vulgar, kitchen-sprung accusation 
of the small Society journals, as 
we thought it, has the sanction of 
the best authorities. 

“He looks into a bad state of 
things who is led up to that point 
of view. But no matter who or 
what draws me to it, I take leave 
to come away again directly—sus- 
pecting that too broad an inference 
is drawn from what, no doubt, are 
many known cases in point. To 
be sure, there is, there is a mon- 
strous extravagance in dress, and 
all that appertains thereto. Rag- 
ing competition it might almost 
be called at this stage of its 
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advance ; and how it can be main- 
tained without decimating the com- 
petitors every other season is one 
of the mysteries of the day. Yes: 
and out of mystery suspicion ; and 
out of suspicion too much belief 
in social corruption at about its 
lowest and worst. It had a bad be- 
ginning this extravagance. Start- 
ing from the time of the Second 
Empire, and taking its first im- 
pulse from the over-blown glories 
of the Empress Eugenie’s court, it 
has been growing like a splendid 
weed in England ever since—ex- 
cept that weeds cost nothing. 
From my heart I wish it were no 
extravagance, but could be well 
afforded. As it is, it has charming 
results for bachelors of taste like 
myself; it has the advantage of 
giving to public view, every fine 
afternoon in the season, one of the 
gayest and most beautiful spec- 
tacles in animated nature that the 
world can show ; and, presumably, 
many hours of luxurious satisfac- 
tion, and even of triumph, must 
be shared amongst the daughters 
ofmen, But when display becomes 
a raging competition, purses being 
meanwhile of unequal length, what 
then? To so much intoxication 
so much headache, and, for the 
better sort of women, heartache 
too. The triumphs must be fewer 
as the struggle is keener, and more 
of them must be bought by ac- 
quaintance with that grievous 
malady, the Post-bag Sickness or 
Quarter-day Trembles. There are 
secrets where there should be none 
—and they are not sweet secrets. 
Concealment lodges, like moth, 
in tender consciences and frets 
there — sometimes breeding lies, 
and sometimes (this is the story) 
expedients the most shameful. 
We may stop before coming to 
these, however, and yet find in the 
display which is with some a 
passion, with others an obligation 
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as they think, too much that must 
lower the whole tone of Society. 
“But if I am right, dear Mr 
Looker-on, we must distinguish 
between Society and the gorgeous 
fringes that encircle it. I suppose 
it is an unpopular thing to say, 
but when the vices of Society are 
talked of I would charge at least 
seventy per cent to the fringes, 
doubting then whether such a 
partition is quite fair to the or- 
iginal aristocratic centre. For 
though it is well known it is not 
known well enough that within 
that circle is another which is 
quite withheld from the smartness 
of the period, scorns to record its 
dinner-parties in the public prints, 
lives a life in which personal mag- 
nificence is carefully avoided, and, 
occupied with all manner of plain 
country business, has no more to 
do with the vices of Society than 
the president and council of a dis- 
senting college. Deduction has to 
be made on account of this set, 
though it does sometimes throw 
off a very disgraceful person—the 
misfortune of most families. But 
the greater part of the mischief 
goes on where ‘smartness’ is the 
dream, the aim, the desire; and 
though there is plenty of that 
amongst the high well-born folk 
who are entitled to say that they 
constitute Society, it is most ram- 
pant among the swarms of new 
rich who live in their companion- 
ship. It is said quite truly that 
without money few of the swarm 
would find their way into what, in 
a gold-fish figure of speech, they 
call ‘the swim,’ Yet wealth is 
only half the matter. Much more 
true would it be to say that with- 
out money and push the new 
arrivals would still be circulating 
in the canals which engirdle their 
paradise. And mark those two 
words—money and push. Where 
in the dictionary will you find 
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another two so perfectly descriptive 
of the demoralising agencies we 
complain of ? 

“But besides the rankness of 
money, and besides the push, the 
new-comers bring with them a very 
natural but most dangerous ignor- 
ance; and it is fruitful of no good. 
In the midlands of Society, whence 
they mostly come, company speech 
and manner are very correct. They 
are specially correct in the presence 
of ladies ; and so much the better 
for the midlands of Society. A 
similar correctitude, but with more 
ease, more polish, and therewith a 
trifle of stateliness, is no doubt ex- 
pected by middle-class incursion- 
ists at the drums and dinner-parties 
of the fashionable great. And, to 
be sure, there is the ease, and the 
polish (not too painfully high, how- 
ever), and even the trifle of state- 
liness. But as to the punctilio, as 
to the correctitude, that is quite 
another thing. On every side 
they see and hear the freedoms 
which, if not quite, do mostly bear 
the innocent explanation I have 
given to them; but, generally 
speaking, all the explanation that 
the new arrivals know of is the 
much - reported profligacy of the 
upper classes. They have heard of 
that—some, perhaps, thinking it a 
privilege, others thinking it true 
enough at one time, but little 
better than antiquated aspersion 
in our day. Now they are able to 
judge for themselves with their 
own eyes and ears; and what can 
these give-and - take freedoms of 
speech, look, and manner mean if 
not that looseness is the proper 
thing in ‘Society’? So much at 
any rate is clear—that to shun 
these liberties, to take no part in 
them, not to ‘go in’ for them in 
fact, would be to proclaim them- 
selves outsiders where nothing is 
gained unless you are quite at 
home. And how, indeed, could 
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one feel that one belonged to these 
delightful top-lofty circles without 
full acceptance of their distinguish- 
ing usages? Therefore, blacking 
themselves all over, they ‘go in’ 
for these distinguishing usages with 
a thoroughness both comic and 
tragic. And that, and because 
the new rich corrupt where they 
seem to be corrupted, is my reason 
for putting down seventy per cent 
of the vices of Society to those 
who hardly belong to it. 

**¢Then should Society, like a 
well-constituted club, be careful of 
whom it admits.’ That is what is 
said in every club whenever some 
new scandal provokes the ‘Times’ 
to flourish the particularly well- 
pickled rod. And the saying is 
very true. But the shorter way 
to reform would be, I think, to 
declare push in every form intoler- 
ably vulgar, and to put display out 
of fashion. That could certainly 
be done; and it is a reform that 
would have the grace and the 
advantage of beginning at home. 
Beginning at home, it would so 
purge and rarefy the air there and 
thereabout that money would be 
unable to breathe in it. The 
wherewithal of existence for 
money would be absent; and 
push being no longer advance- 
ment, every millionaire would be 
in the position of many of his 
wretched brethren at this moment: 
miserables who, with heaps and 
heaps of cash, and sick with social 
ambition, wander for ever in the 
purlieus of the paradise which they 
know not how to storm. 

‘*‘ The scandal which has brought 
new suspicion on Society dames 
and Society doctors may be ex- 
aggerated too: how should we 
others know who are only hus- 
bands and fathers? But if not 
exaggerated, help in suppressing 
it may possibly be found amongst 
promoters of the mischief. You 
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must have observed that the lady 
novelists who have done so much 
to impurify the thoughts and 
habits of the women of England 
took a new turn toward the last. 
They made out that all the yearn- 
ings of a woman’s heart merged in 
one: Motherhood. To that all the 
impulses of her mysterious being 
tended. By that they were to be 
interpreted. Their satisfaction in 
Motherhood was essential to her 
soul-growth, — denial impossible 
without being false to the great 
duty confided to her children by 
Nature, the duty of perfecting Self 
by self-gratification. Therefore, 
by hook or by crook, Mother- 
hood. Fatherhood was a matter 
of minor consequence—a cursory 
consideration. Whether Dick or 
Tom or Harry didn’t matter in 
the least; because you said good- 
bye and there was an end of it: 
your object was achieved in 
Motherhood. 

“ Now if they would but give 
it a little twist in the direction of 
propriety, the preachers of this 
doctrine might do some good ; for 
the ladies who stand most in need 
of moral direction in these matters 
do read novels if they read nothing 
else. Here, it seems, are consider- 
able numbers of women so ignorant 
of motherhood, as the gate of glory 
and growth in joy, that they think 
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it a mere nuisance. So little do 
they know of what motherhood can 
be to them, that they are willing 
to murder it with knives for the 
sake of figuring at so many 
dinner-parties, so many garden- 
parties, so many crushes, and 
perhaps a ball. What a price! 
And yet do but listen to what 
has been said lately in the best- 
informed circles (which also make 
the least difficulty of discussing 
such things), and you learn that it 
is considered a too tempting price 
by lots of pretty creatures, who 
cannot endure the thought of being 
shut off from the joys of the season. 
If this be true, ‘Society’ must 
bear the blame; but look for the 
most unhesitating desperadoes, 
and by far the greater number 
of them, among the new women 
there. For one thing, they fear 
to lose their footing. To be out 
of everything for months—a whole 
season practically, perhaps — it 
might be nearly fatal, and is cer- 
tainly unendurable. 

“See what it is to have the 
pen of a ready writer, a bachelor’s 
leisure, the idler’s habit of looking 
on, and a late ambition to shine 
in the pages of ‘Maga.’ It is 
these things that draw me on to 
write thirty pages when I meant 
but ten.—Faithfully yours, 

“CHas. WINTERLEY.” 














The last Six Months. 


THE LAST 


THe Ministerial reforms which 
will probably have become law be- 
fore the close of the parliamentary 
session, if not numerous, are for 
the most part of great practical 
value. The measure of their im- 
portance is the opposition which 
they have encountered; and as 
late even as last June, the quid- 
nunes of Pall Mall and the lobbies 
were asking each other whether 
more than one measure which has 
since received the Royal assent 
had the slightest chance of being 
carried. - We do not see, however, 
that, even in point of numbers, 
the record is unsatisfactory. But 
even if it was, the session, if not 
fruitful of legislation, has certainly 
been fruitful of instruction, and to 
this point we will turn our at- 
tention first. Without reopening 
questions which have already been 
subjected to frequent and exhaus- 
tive discussion in ‘ Maga,’ we may 
be allowed to dwell for a moment 
on the moral to be extracted from 
them. 

The public have learned one 
lesson, and our rulers have learned 
two, if indeed one of them really 
required to be learned. The course 
of events from last January to 
May has elicited from the English 
people a burst of patriotic feeling, 
proving conclusively that no change 
has taken place in the temper of 
the nation where its rights or its 
interests are concerned ; and that, 
even where they are not, Eng- 
lishmen are still as sensitive as 
ever on the point of honour. It 
is clear that now, as forty years 
ago, the most popular statesman 
would be he who was foremost in 
avenging any injury or insult 
offered to Great Britain by Foreign 
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Powers. It is nearly fifty years 
ago since Lord Palmerston became 
the most powerful man in the 
country by his zeal for the Crimean 
war, and exactly forty since he 
lost his popularity, for the mo- 
ment, by his apparent subservience 
to France. 

Daring the last half-century 
popular feeling on such subjects 
has not only grown in strength, 
but has acquired immeasurably 
greater power of expressing itself, 
and of bringing its influence to 
bear directly and immediately on 
Government. It is impossible to 
run counter to it. The ‘“ Peace 
Party,” the ‘Little Englanders,” 
are simply nowhere when such a 
crisis arises : and though the coun- 
try knows the value of peace, and 
is neither quixotic nor quarrel- 
some either in its philanthropic or 
patriotic moods; though it respects 
and appreciates the statesmanship 
which can guide us through dift- 
cult and intricate passages without 
entailing on us the horrors of war 
or the consciousness of having paid 
too dearly for the blessings of 
peace,—there is a point, neverthe- 
less, beyond which its forbear- 
ance will not extend, and when 
this limit appears to have been 
passed, the nation will not be 
slow to make its resentment felt. 

Such being the case, it is now 
more important than ever that the 
people should not be misled in such 
matters, and that when they be- 
lieve a policy of prudence to have 
been carried too far, they should 
believe it on solid grounds; and 
this remark brings us to the 
second and perhaps more pregnant 
lesson taught us by the last few 
months. In more than one speech 
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which he has addressed to the 
public since Easter Lord Salisbury 
has made it abundantly plain that 
the system to which we are about 
to advert has been the source of 
endless embarrassment to himself, 
and of some detriment to the 
public. We have now to reckon 
with a new factor in the conduct 
of foreign affairs, and it is one 
that can neither be controlled nor 
expelled. For good or for evil we 
have it firmly established among 
us, and as we acknowledge the 
benefits we owe to it, we are 
perfectly justified in confessing 
the faults which counterbalance 
them. The freedom of the press 
has now become as confirmed an 
article of faith among ourselves 
as civil and religious liberty was 
with our forefathers, and we must 
endure the inconveniences for the 
sake of its still greater advantages. 
But these inconveniences are 
neither few nor trifling; and the 
rapidity of communication which 


has been created by steam and 
electricity has gradually raised the 


foreign correspondence depart- 
ment of the daily press to a 
position scarcely reconcilable with 
existing methods of diplomacy. 
Mr Chamberlain seems to re- 
cognise the truth, and has his own 
way of dealing with it. But of 
that presently. ‘Our own corre- 
spondent” is a very industrious 
personage. He is irresponsible 
and ubiquitous. If a Foreign 
Office clerk betrays a State secret 
he is punished. If a foreign 
correspondent reveals one he is 
rewarded. His activity and 
acuteness are extolled; and he is 
considered to have done only the 
work of a good and faithful 
servant. Thus it is his first busi- 
ness to effect, what it is the first 
object of statesmen to prevent, the 
premature publication of secret 
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negotiations, by which the most 
well-conceived designs may be 
frustrated, and distrust and suspi- 
cion engendered where none ex- 
isted before. The printing - press 
undoes by night what the states- 
man has been doing by day; and 
he awakens with disgust some 
morning to find half-concluded 
settlements suddenly proclaimed 
to all the world in their imperfect 
shape, from which no just estimate 
can be formed of them, and the 
ally with whom negotiations were 
proceeding to a satisfactory issue, 
alarmed and indignant, and pre- 
paring to desist from all further 
interchange of proposals which is 
liable to such unwelcome inter- 
ruption. It is easy to read be- 
tween the lines of what Lord 
Salisbury said at the United Ser- 
vice Olub dinner on the 29th of 
June last :— 


“T often think that an English 
Minister contesting with foreign 
Powers is very much in the position 
of a player at whist who has got a 
very noisy and talkative friend be- 
hind him, and who insists upon dis- 
cussing in the hearing of all present 
the value of his various cards. Mean- 
while, the two antagonists, in absolute 
silence, happily destitute of all in- 
quisitive friends, pursue their plans 
in silence.” 


The inconvenience, as we have 
said, is one that must be endured, 
as inseparable from that freedom 
of the press which nobody in 
Great Britain ever dreams of cur- 
tailing. But its operation must 
be taken into account in casting 
up the responsibilities of Ministers, 
and in estimating the degree of 
blame attaching to diplomatic fail- 
ures. The history of our foreign 
policy during the first half of the 
present year has been one long 
illustration of this truth—the net 
result being to show that our own 
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correspondent has now reached the 
goal towards which he has long 
been advancing; and that the 
Government of the day must 
henceforth recognise in him an 
inquisitor who is not to be de- 
nied—one who will spare no effort 
to penetrate State mysteries, and 
tear away the veil in which current 
negotiations between great Powers 
have hitherto been shrouded. 

Mr Chamberlain, in his famous 
speech at Birmingham on the 13th 
of May, let fall some words which 
seemed to show that he was alive 
to the situation. But we have 
never quite understood what he 
meant by the following passage :— 


“Now I want, according to my 
manner, to submit to you a plain 
statement of the situation as it appears 
tome. Ours is a democratic Govern- 
ment. We gain all our strength from 
the confidence of the people, and we 
cannot gain strength or confidence 
unless we show confidence in return, 
and therefore, to my mind, there is 
no longer any room for the mysteries 
and the reticences of the diplomacy 
of fifty years ago. You must tell the 
people what you mean and where you 
are going if you want them to follow 
you. I do not mean to say that I 
can tell you all the details of secret 
negotiations, That, of course, would 
be absolutely absurd, and would make 
negotiations impossible. But the 
plain issue and the main principles 
and the particulars of the problems 
with which we have to deal—those 
might be stated in language to be 
‘understanded’ of the people, and I 
would take the judgment of the 
people just as soon upon them as I 
would take that of the wisest diplo- 
matist in the world.” 


Is not the publicity which he 
here desiderates for our foreign 
policy already ours? Surely the 
‘plain issue and the main prin- 
ciples” of the problems with which 
we have to deal are stated with 
sufficient clearness both in Parlia- 
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ment and on the platform. What 
is meant by the “particulars” of 
these problems, and in what way 
they differ from the “details” 
which he says it would be impos- 
sible to publish, is what puzzles 
us. Mr Chamberlain, however, 
clearly sees that there must still 
be some secrets in diplomatic 
transactions: and whatever they 
may be, he may be quite sure that 
“our own correspondent” will try 
for them. We think the plain 
issue and the main principles were 
perfectly comprehended by the 
people in the case of the Crimean 
war. We are sure they were in 
the case of the Peninsular war. 
What more does Mr Chamberlain 
want to have told, if not the de- 
tails and particulars ? 

As for “taking the judgment 
of the people,” Parliament cannot 
be dissolved every time a diplo- 
matic difficulty arises: and even 
if it could, we are inclined to 
think that the remedy would be 
worse than the disease. It would 
mean the introduction of a system 
more like the old Athenian con- 
stitution than anything which the 
modern world has ever witnessed. 
But the Athenian democracy who 
constituted the Ecclesia were at 
least educated citizens who under- 
stood the questions submitted to 
them. Can the same be said of 
the British working classes at the 
present moment ! 

Before taking leave of Mr 
Chamberlain, we must glance at 
what perhaps, after all, was the 
most important part of his speech, 
and is likely to be remembered as 
one of the political landmarks of 
1898,—we mean his remarks on 
English alliances, and on the folly 
of supposing that this country can 
continue to hold her own without 
any alliances at all. His thoughts 
pointed to a great Anglo-American 
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connection, representing the two 
leading powers of the Anglo-Saxon 
race—a statement which naturally 
gave rise to a good deal of com- 
ment, and was regarded on the 
Continent with anything but a 
favourable ear. Yet it seems the 
only alternative after that re- 
pudiation of Continental alliances, 
and that training of the English 
people to hate all absolute mon- 
archies, which has been the work 
of the Radical party during the 
last eighty years. We are not 
blind to the difficulties of such an 
alliance, because it could not be 
concluded, morally speaking, upon 
equal terms. America wants 
more from us than we want from 
America; and Canada and the 
West Indies would always be the 
skeleton in the closet. Nor is 
this all: it is suggested, though 
not openly stated, by Mr Green- 
wood that, with her newly 
awakened ambition, America, in- 
stead of our ally, may become 
our rival. But supposing her a 
firm friend, she would have to 
bear the burden of a much larger 
standing army than she has 
hitherto found it needful to main- 
tain. She must find the military 
strength, as we should find the 
naval, Such an alliance, if it 


really took substantial form, would 
be regarded as a distinctly hostile 
demonstration by the European 
Powers, and while buying and 
selling, ploughing and sowing, 
and pursuing all the arts of 
peace, we must always be pre- 


pared for war. How far this 
would be agreeable to our cousins 
is a knotty point. Whether there 
is in the United States any senti- 
mental feeling in favour of this 
country strong enough to counter- 
balance in the long-run the burden 
of such an alliance, time alone 
would show. But if it rested 
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only on a balance of practical 
advantages, we very much question 
its duration. 

The prolonged debates on foreign 
affairs early in the year necessarily 
to some extent disarranged the 
Government programme, and com- 
pelled the postponement of a cer- 
tain number of measures to another 
session. These were enumerated 
by Mr Balfour on Tuesday the 
12th of July, and we were sorry to 
see among them the Scottish 
Private Bill Procedure Bill. If 
hard work, skill, and judgment 
could have saved the Bill, Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh would have 
done it. Yet it could only have 
been carried by extending the 
session to the end of August, or 
even into September, and we think 
most of our readers—most of our 
Scottish readers—will allow that 
even so important a measure as this 
would have been dearly purchased 
by breaking through the rule which 
the present Ministers have laid 
down, and which we heartily hope, 
if only it remains unbroken for a 
few years longer, will harden into 
a permanent custom. The London 
Municipalities Bill was dropped 
some time ago. But not at all 
because the people of London de- 
clared themselves against it, as 
Sir W. Harcourt good-naturedly 
suggested. On the contrary, hun- 
dreds of Progressives, when can- 
vassed, were found to be in favour 
of the Bill. The leader of the 
Opposition is much mistaken if 
he thinks he will hear no more 
of it. The other three abandoned 
measures, though decidedly im- 
portant ones, are not in the first 
class; but at the time we write 
it is still a very doubtful point 
whether it will be possible for 
the Government to carry through 
all that are still left upon the 
list between the 13th of July and 
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the 13th of August. The Benefices 
Bill has passed through Committee 
in the House of Lords, and unless 
any contentious amendment should 
be sprung upon Ministers at the 
last moment, may be considered as 
good as carried. The same may 
be said of the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill, which has been read a 
third time in the Commons, and is 
now well on its way to the Statute 
Book. What effect the surrender 
of the compulsory clauses will 
produce on the Vaccination Bill 
remains to be seen. Whether, in 
face of the strong opposition to 
them manifested by his own sup- 
porters, Mr Balfour was wise or 
foolish in making this concession, 
is a question of which there is 
something to be said on both sides. 
We believe that in England the 
dislike of compulsory vaccination 
is more general than the ‘Times’ 
seems to be aware of, and that it is 
by no means confined to the poorer 
classes. But we regret the triumph 
of an ignorant prejudice, and should 
not be surprised if it led to com- 
plications with the Lords, and so 
far hinder, rather than facilitate, 
the progress of the measure. We 
cannot think that the aid of the 
magistrate is very happily invoked. 

Considering the state of Supply, 
we anticipate that, before this 
article is published, the vessel 
will have to be still further 
lightened if she is to reach port 
within the prescribed time. The 
London University Bill is threat- 
ened with a strenuous opposition. 
The Colonial Loans Bill cannot be 
described as uncontentious; and 
the Evidence in Criminal Cases 
Bill and the Prisons Bill will also 
make some further demands on the 
time at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment. They can hardly all be 


carried, and if they are postponed 
to next session we know the con- 
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sequences. They must necessarily 
come into collision with other 
measures to which that session has 
been allotted. Mr Balfour has pro- 
mised that a London Government 
Reform Bill shall be introduced at 
once when Parliament reassembles 
next February. The question of 
Secondary Education is also wait- 
ing its turn ; and the leader of the 
House gave us to understand that 
he hoped to introduce another Bill 
in 1899 which should deal with 
some of the questions not covered 
by the Benefices Bill. Here at 
once are three legislative proposals 
of the first class, all highly con- 
tentious, and, in addition to the 
usual number of minor measures, 
quite enough to occupy a session 
of ordinary length and free from 
all other liabilities. The session 
of 1899 will have quite enough to 
do to meet its ownobligations, with- 
out being called upon to pay the 
debts or take up the bills of its 
predecessor. 

But whatever embarrassments 
may be in store for us, they are 
not on this occasion the fault of 
the Government. They will have 
arisen in the main from causes to 
which we have already called atten- 
tion in our opening remarks. But 
whatever be the harvest of the pre- 
sent session, two great works will 
have been completed in it, suffici- 
ent to make it memorable in our 
annals, The [rish Local Govern- 
ment Bill removes the last item of 
that alleged inequality between 
Ireland and Great Britain which 
Irish demagogues have always 
found so serviceable a topic. If 
Ireland is not satisfied with this 
concession, she can only obtain 
what she wants by creating an- 
other inequality in favour of her- 
self —that is, by exacting an 
independent legislature which is 
not possessed by Scotland. How 
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the change will work is another 
question altogether. Mr Balfour 
seemed to think it a feather in the 
cap of the Government that they 
had established Local Government 
in Ireland on a “broadly demo- 
cratic basis.” We cannot see that it 
is anything to be proud of, though 
possibly inevitable. A broad basis 
cannot alter the character of 
democracy, which is essentially 
narrow ; nor can it change human 
nature, or deter men from using 
for their own interests, and the 
annoyance of those whom they 
consider their enemies, whatever 
advantages fortune may throw in 
their way. The effect of the new 
system of county government in 
England has been modified by cir- 
cumstances which do not exist in 
Ireland, and has made the co-opera- 
tion of the country gentlemen with 
other classes of society comparative- 
ly easy. In Ireland, where there 
is nothing to break the collision, 
where “landlordism” is still a 
term of reproach, and its repre- 
sentatives are regarded in the 
light of aliens and usurpers out 
of harmony with the feelings and 
traditions of the great body of 
the people, two classes will be 
brought face to face with each 
other in local administration who 
are divided by a long-standing feud, 
by the memories of civil war, re- 
ligious proscription, and what the 
Trish call ages of tyranny and op- 
pression. Power is now placed 
in the hands of those, who have 
long brooded over such fancied 
wrongs, to take some amends of 
their opponents, while at the same 
time a veil is thrown over the 
cause of disloyalty and disorder by 
the official authority with which its 
representatives are invested. We 
cannot say that we think the 
transfer of local jurisdiction from 
the gentry to the people has been 
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altogether a success in England. 
In Ireland we regard it with any- 
thing but pleasant forebodings. 
May they all be falsified ! 

The second great work to which 
we refer is the reform which, long 
desiderated and long postponed, 
has at length been effected in the 
Ohurch of England. The Bene- 
fices Bill, after violent opposition 
in the House of Commons, passed 
through the House of Lords with 
comparative ease, and now awaits 
its final acceptance by the Com- 
mons. But the debates on it in the 
popular chamber were, next to for- 
eign affairs, the most important 
feature of the session, and excited 
far more public interest in Eng- 
land than the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill. It so happened that, 
concurrently with the discussion 
of the measure in Parliament, 
there arose outside a sudden re- 
vival of the anti-ritual agitation, 
which of course was at once 
made the most of by the enemies 
of the Bill. These were of various 
kinds; those who thought it went 
too far, those who thought it did 
not go far enough; those who 
thought that it left too much to 
the discretion of the Bishops, and 
those who thought that this might 
well have been extended to matters 
not included in the Bill. All ob- 
jections, however, may be classified 
under three heads: objection to 
the clauses prohibiting the sale of 
Livings; objection to the Epis- 
copal veto on prosecutions; and 
objection to the grounds on which 
the Bishop may refuse institution, 
because not including matters of 
ritual and doctrine. Objectors 
also were of three kinds — the 
Nonconformist, who naturally ob- 
jects to anything which would 
strengthen and improve the 
Church ; the Evangelical Church- 
man, who likes not the security 
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offered to him in the shape of 
episcopal authority; and finally, 
that ugly mongrel the Radical 
Ritualist, who has his eye on 
disestablishment. 

The simony clauses, as they are 
popularly but most inaccurately 
termed, prohibit, as our readers 
already know, the sale of next 
presentations, but allow the sale 
of advowsons. Lord Herschell, in 
the House of Lords, professed to 
see no difference between the two. 
But his lordship must have been 
looking at the question from a very 
abstract point of view when he 
said this. The sale of next pre- 
sentations is attended by a number 
of scandals and abuses from which 
the sale of advowsons is exempt ; 
and this alone is a sufficient reason 
why one who would preserve the 
sale of advowsons may wish to 
prohibit the sale of next presenta- 
tions. But why wish to continue 
the existing law, it may be said, 
in the case of advowsons? The 
answer is, Because of the difficulty 
of getting rid of it. Church patron- 
age is so inextricably interwoven 
with the English system of landed 
property, that to forbid the sale of 
this portion of it would land us 
in grotesque anomalies. Still, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury hoped 
the time might come when public 
opinion would be ripe for such a 
change, which he owned that it 
was not now; nor can we con- 
ceive that it ever will be, except in 
conjunction with other changes, 
which would perhaps present fresh 
difficulties of their own. A large 
number of advowsons in the Church 
of England are advowsons appen- 
dant—that is, attached to landed 
estates, — the original owners of 
which, in return for building and 
endowing the church, retained in 
their own hands the right of pre- 
sentation to the benefice. This 





right has descended to their repre- 
sentatives, and has been trans- 
mitted with the estate from one 
family to another. Now if, when 
a landed proprietor desired to sell 
his estate, he was compelled to 
keep the advowson in his own 
hands, it is clear that we might 
at some time have a village labourer 
or a workhouse pauper appointing 
the clergyman of the parish. No- 
body has yet proposed any scheme 
for abolishing the sale of advowsons 
which would make such a result 
impossible ; and a man going about 
the world with an advowson hang- 
ing like a millstone round his neck, 
though he might not be either a 
peasant or a pauper, would cer- 
tainly be a very undesirable patron. 
He would have lost all interest in, 
or connection with, the parish. It 
wouldn’t matter to him how it was 
administered, or what kind of clergy- 
man he appointed. Surely it is 
much better to let the right be 
transferred to the new-comers, who 
soon settle down into the position 
of the old family, imbibe the same 
sympathies, feel the same interests, 
and become united to the popula- 
tion by the same ties. The present 
bill prohibits the sale by auction 
of all advowsons which are not 
part of a landed property in the 
same parish. And this is as far 
as we can go. 

The absolute veto of the Bishops 
has been assailed mainly on the 
ground that, during the last twenty 
years, they have exhibited strong 
ritualistic partialities and a deter- 
mination to shield offenders by 
every means in their power. We 
do not deny that there is some 
apparent ground for this imputa- 
tion. But there are three things 
to be said about it. The first is 
that, even if the Bishops have acted 
as alleged, they were only giving 
effect to English public opinion 
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which the spectacle of five clergy- 
men imprisoned for conscience’ 
sake had a few years ago tired 
of ritualistic prosecutions. This 
apology would not, of course, cover 
their sanction of such extravagant 
practices as have recently provoked 
violent interference in a London 
Church, or such as have just been 
brought before the Bishop of Chi- 
chester, whose reply to the remon- 
strants will not, we fear, do much 
to allay the suspicions that have 
been aroused. The Bishop of Lon- 
don’s circular is worded in a very 
different spirit, and the limits with- 
in which he directs his clergy 
to confine themselves would effec- 
tually exclude all approaches to 
Romanism. But the second re- 
mark to be made upon the subject 
is this, that the value of all such 
admonitions depends entirely on 
the intention with which they are 
issued. Even a milder expostula- 
tion than Dr Creighton’s, if such 
be possible, would answer the pur- 
pose, were we only fully assured 
that there was a fixed determina- 
tion behind it to enforce obedience. 
This is the one condition on which 
alone this and similar allocutions 
can be accepted as satisfactory. 
Supposing it to be fulfilled, we 
hardly know what better guarantee 
for the due observance of liturgical 
law we can expect to have than the 
authority of the Bishops exerted 
in this conciliatory and temperate 
spirit. All we require is that they 
shal] mean what they say. 

A third remark is that the 
burden of expense thrown upon 
the Bishops by the existing law is 
an element in the case not to be 
lost sight of. On this point we 
need only quote the apposite words 
of Lord Herschell, July 18 :— 


“ He did not believe that any Bishop 
would consciously fail to enforce the 
law by reason of the expectation of 
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any burden which might fall upon 
him ; but there were many who might 
quite unconsciously find themselves 
influenced by the knowledge that they 
would have to face costs to the extent 
of many thousands of pounds.” 


We are happy to see, therefore, 
that Lord Salisbury has placed on 
the paper an amendment to the 
Benefices Bill which will remove 
one of the difficulties which at 
present beset the Bishops in tak- 
ing proceedings against offenders. 
He proposes that the costs of such 
proceedings shall be defrayed by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; 
and as they have sometimes 
amounted to fifteen hundred or 
two thousand pounds, it can hardly 
be wondered at that Bishops who 
might have to pay this amount 
out of their own pockets should 
have sometimes thought twice be- 
fore they sanctioned proceedings in 
any but very flagrant cases. 

Coming to the third objection, 
that relating to “ritual and doc- 
trine,” we find ourselves at once 
in a familiar atmosphere. How- 
ever great the extent to which 
Romanising practices have spread 
among the English clergy, it is 
the interest of a political party 
to make it out still greater, 
and to confound the whole High 
Church party with what, after all, 
is by comparison a mere excres- 
cence. They studiously represent 
Anglicanism and ritualism as the 
same thing, whereas the slightest 
acquaintance with modern Church 
history shows ‘them to be totally 
distinct. The Church of Eng- 
land is a strong Conservative 
force, and whatever foments 4 
prejudice against her makes for 
Radicalism. Thus the more widely 
she can be shown to be tainted 
with Romish proclivities the better 
for the party which is led by that 
spotless Puritan, Sir William Har- 
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court. But there are thousands 
of quiet English parsonages be- 
tween the Tweed and the Solent, 
the tenants of which, while adher- 
ing to the historical traditions of 
the English Church, have no more 
sympathy with the modern mum- 
meries which it is now sought to 
graft upon them than Mr Kensit 
himself. 

Whatever might be the inten- 
tion of those other Protestant 
bodies who separated from the 
Ohurch of Rome in the sixteenth 
century, there can surely be none 
at all about what the Church of 
England meant. Her formularies, 
interpreted in a natural and not a 
non-natural sense, speak for them- 
selves, and those who wa..s either 
more or less than they mean are 
easy of detection. She retained her 
ancient liturgy which attests her 
unbroken catholicity, and she 
added her thirty-nine articles to 
justify her rejection of Popery. 
It is a maxim with lawyers that 
in the construction of documents 
we are to interpret the intention 
by the words, and not the words 
by the intention, such as any one 
may suppose it to have been. And 
if we apply this maxim to the 
Church of England, none but a 
very bigoted partisan can come 
to more than one opinion. There 
are some such who contend that 
all which the Church of England 
rejected was the temporal power 
of the Pope: others that she re- 
jected the whole body of Roman 
doctrine, whether Catholic and 
primitive or not. Both are mis- 
taken, The Church of England 
reformed herself on the model of 
the Primitive Church, and did not 
reject what that Church had 
taught merely because it came 
down to her through a Romish 
channel. To deny the continuity 
of the English Church because of 
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the Reformation is to deny the 
continuity of Parliamentary gov- 
ernment because of the Reform 
Bill. The Church threw off Pop- 
ish superstitions as the State threw 
off rotten boroughs. But both 
Church and State remained the 
same. 

This, then, was the Reformation 
settlement, of which both extreme 
parties, Ritualists and anti-Ritual- 
ists alike, consciously or unconsci- 
ously are working for the over- 
throw. Historic Anglicanism is 
something different from either ; 
and it is because it is so frequently 
confounded with Ritualism by 
those who ought to know better 
that the real nature of the struggle 
now going on in the Ohurch of 
England is so little understood. 
We conceive that in writing in 
favour of Anglicanism we are 
writing in the highest interests 
of Protestantism. If the Re- 
formation settlement is ever re- 
opened or annulled in the interest 
of either extreme ; if either of the 
two parties in the Church for 
which that settlement found room 
within her pale should find them- 
selves excluded from it,—the dis- 
establishment and disintegration 
of the Church of England would 
be the immediate consequence, 
and then would come Rome’s 
opportunity. We should never 
forget the ever memorable words 
of Lord Beaconsfield, contained in 
his address to the country in 1868, 
when the Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church was the question 
before us: ‘“ Amidst the discord- 
ant activity of many factions, 
there moves the supreme purpose 
of one Power; . . . the ultimate 
triumph were our Church to fall 
would be to that Power which 
would substitute for the authority 
of our Sovereign the supremacy of 
a foreign prince, to that Power 
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with whose traditions, learning, 
discipline, and organisation our 
Church alone has hitherto been 
able to cope.” 

If the Ohurch of England went 
to pieces such would be the inevit- 
able result: and she most assuredly 
would go to pieces if the Anglican 
theory, which is held by two- 
thirds of her clergy,—and those 
the flower of them,—were under 
the influence of any foolish mistake, 
to be repudiated by the nation. If 
we wanted any additional reason 
for dealing promptly with the ex- 
cesses of Ritualism, the odium and 
discredit which they bring upon 
the great party who constitute our 
strongest barrier against Popery 
would be sufficient by itself. If 
Anglicanism were crushed out of 
the Church of England, millions 
would be left no other choice than 
between Papist and Puritan. The 
via media in which they had so 
long rested, and found all the 
spiritual support which they 
needed, would be torn away from 
them : some would drift in one di- 
rection and some in another, but 
Rome would be the chief gainer. 

Of the remaining measures of 
the Government of which the fate 
is still uncertain—the Oolonial 
Loans Bill, the Prisons Bil), the 
Vaccination Bill, &c.—we must 
speak, if at all, another time. 
But we cannot let the occasion 
pass without some reference to Sir 
John Gorst’s extraordinary speech 
in the House of Commons, and the 
debate which it provoked in the 
Lords. He stated from the Treas- 
ury Bench, as Vice-President of the 
Council, that in the larger towns 
the religious teaching given in 
board schools was superior to that 
given in the voluntary schools. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury 
requested to know from the Duke 
of Devonshire, Sir John’s official 
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chief, on what authority this state- 
ment rested. It is not true: but 
on what evidence did Sir John 
Gorst believe or suppose it to be 
true? Since 1870 the Government 
inspectors have given up any sup- 
ervision of the religious instruc- 
tion either in voluntary or board 
echools. There was therefore no 
official information at the command 
of the Vice-President ; there were 
no materials for a comparison ; and 
it came out that this reckless asser- 
tion was founded partly on hearsay, 
and partly on Sir John’s personal 
observations in a few schools which 
he had visited. It was merely his 
private opinion, he told the Duke 
of Devonshire, and not intended 
to carry any official weight. But, 
then, he should have said so at the 
time, instead of leaving his words 
to be understood as expressing 
the views of the department of 
which he was a subordinate officer. 
The effect of them has been wide 
and deep, and it is questionable if 
the Duke of Devonshire’s speech 
will altogether efface it. One asser- 
tion of the Vice-President, how- 
ever, quoted from Mr Rankin the 
inspector, did arouse. even the 
somewhat phlegmatic nature of 
the noble Duke. Sir John Gorst 
repeated after the inspector that 
the country gentlemen and farmers 
were no friends to education. 


“T do not deny,” said the Duke, 
“that I regret that an assertion so 
wide, so vague, and of so sweeping a 
character should have been made by 
any official in the service of the 
Department, and I regret also that 
the assertion should be repeated in an 
official statement by the representa- 
tive of the Education Department. 
If a statement such as that is true in 
any degree—no doubt there may be 
certain districts in which it may be 
true—it is a statement which is ab- 
solutely incapable of proof. That it 
is not universally true we know from 
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our own experience, for it is within 
our knowledge that whatever may be 
the opinion of country gentlemen as 
to the value of education to the agri- 
cultural labourer, there is probably no 
class that has done more for the cause 
of elementary education than country 
gentlemen, or have done it at a greater 
pecuniary sacrifice.” 


The Vice-President is used to 
being “thrown over,” and probably 
does not “bruise” quite so much 
as some other people might. But 
he must have winced, all the same, 
under this grave and dignified re- 
buke from one who was doing his 
best to serve him. Lord London- 
derry looked rather to the effect 
of such a speech on the party 
generally. ‘No speech of re- 
cent date had caused such heart- 
burning and carried such dismay 
to the minds of some of the most 
devoted supporters of the Prime 
Minister, as the speech of the 
Vice-President which had been 
referred to.” Supporters of the 
Government at the last general 
election had pledged themselves 
to the cause of the voluntary 
schools, and the pledge had been 
widely instrumental in securing 
the great Unionist majority. The 
Government had succeeded, after 
a desperate struggle, in providing 
some relief for the voluntary 
schools, and now were they to 
be told by the Government de- 
partment that all their labours 
had been in vain, and were mem- 
bers of the House of Commons to 
go back to their constituents and 
confess that their pledges had been 
worthless? Lord Kimberley said 
that nothing could be gained by 
concealing deficiencies, but much 
may be lost by exaggerating them ; 
and indeed it is both wise and 
necessary sometimes to conceal 
deficiencies in order to prevent 
discouragement. 
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It is perfectly true that such 
a speech as Sir John Gorst’s does, 
in the words of Lord London- 
derry, throw cold water on the 
whole voluntary system, and on 
the efforts which the Government 
have made to maintain and to 
improve it. It was a pity, we 
think, that Lord Salisbury did 
not say something on the occasion 
to modify the ill impression 
which has been created. Govern- 
ment have not been so signally 
successful in satisfying their party 
this session that they can afford 
to alienate any more of them. 
No doubt Sir John’s speech, if 
carefully analysed by a partial 
critic, may be made to bear a 
slightly different complexion. But 
we must look to the broad effects 
which such language produces on 
the public in general—on the man 
in the street, the man in the bus, 
the man on ’Change, who can 
only retain first and very general 
impressions of what they read. 

The retrospect of the session is 
of a somewhat blended character. 
But in the course of seven years 
clouds will pass over every Ministry 
and dim its lustre for the moment. 
Nothing, unfortunately, has oc- 
curred to change our views of the 
Government policy in China or 
Nigeria; nor have their military 
reforms been of that well-devised 
and comprehensive character which 
might have atoned for many other 
deficiencies. Neither can we say in 
justice that the Ohancellor of the 
Exchequer made the most of his 
surplus by reducing the tobacco 
duty. To these causes of dissatis- 
faction we have now to add the 
depreciation of voluntary schools 
by a member of the Ministry ; and 
if we look further afield at the 
conditions of our trade and com- 
merce, these are not reassuring. 
But we have not now to remind 
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our readers for the first time that 
the final cause of the present Ad- 
ministration is not to be found in 
any one of the political or legisla- 
tive spheres above referred to. 
The final cause of the present 
Administration is the maintenance 
of the Constitution and the Em- 
pire. We are apt to lose sight of 
these defensive functions when 
they are not actively engaged. 
But they are the title-deeds, so to 
speak, of Conservative and Union- 
ist Governments,—it is by this 
tenure that they hold their power ; 
and much as we may regret such 
practical mistakes as the Ministry 
have made this session, that is no 
reason whatever why we should 
withdraw from them a confidence 
based on wholly different consider- 
ations, and begotten by interests 
of a deeper and more permanent 
character. 

For we suppose nobody will 
deny that the social and political 
institutions of this country, the 
great and splendid fabric under 
which we have grown in glory, 
prosperity, and happiness for so 
many centuries, should be the 
first object of solicitude in the 
mind of every British citizen ; or 
secondly, that these are seriously 
menaced by doctrines and designs 
to which those who entertain 
them possess a power of giving 
effect never enjoyed before, and 
which cannot be ignored with 
safety. In circumstances such as 
these we must look to first prin- 
ciples to guide us in the choice 
and the support of governments ; 
and when we have resolved upon 
these grounds that it is our duty 
to maintain any given Adminis- 
tration in power, we are bound to 
support it with as much vigour, 
warmth, and perseverance as if 
not one single ground of complaint 
could be lodged against it. 
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Recent electoral results aresome- 
times quoted to show that the tide 
is turning against Government. 
It is proverbially difficult to prove 
@ negative, nor shall we in this 
instance attempt it. But there 
are other reasons sufficient to ex- 
plain such trivial losses as the 
party has sustained without seizing 
upon that one. Lord Salisbury’s 
majority is not only exceptional, 
it is abnormal. It is not coex- 
tensive with any permanent divi- 
sion of political thought. It sprang 
out of one question; and as that 
question gradually retires into the 
background, what should we natur- 
ally expect? Was it not almost 
certain that as Home Rule ceased 
to be in evidence, many should be- 
lieve that it had ceased to be 
dangerous ; that the line of demar- 
cation between Unionists and Sep- 
aratists, which had once been so 
sharply defined, should become 
blurred and broken; that many 
should straggle from the ranks, 
or sit down by the wayside, weary 
of further effort in a cause which, 
as they fondly imagined, was al- 
ready won? With this slackening 
of zeal on the one side would come 
the revival of hope on the other, 
and the combination of the two 
would explain both the loss of 
seats and the diminution of majori- 
ties, had both been greater than 
they have been. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary 
to add that, as a general rule, by- 
elections turn a good deal more 
on personal considerations than a 
general election does. The mass 
of the electors only know that the 
fate of a Government depends 
upon the one and does not depend 
upon the other. They think that 
one seat will never be missed out 
of a majority of a hundred; and 
are incapable of estimating the 
moral effect upon the whole party 
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which results from unexpected 
defeats, though the loss of numeri- 
cal strength be not worth thinking 
about. If, therefore, they either 
abstain from voting through mere 
indolence, or vote against their 
party to gratify some personal 
feeling, they think no harm can be 
done, or none at all events which 
cannot easily be repaired when 
Parliament is dissolved. So it 
happens that the loss of seats at 
by-elections is never any sure test 
of what will happen when a fresh 
Parliament has to be elected. 
Sometimes they do foreshadow 
coming events, sometimes they do 
not. Seat after seat was lost by 
Mr Gladstone between 1868 and 
1874, and these were true omens. 
Seat after seat was lost by Lord 
Palmerston between 1859 and 
1865, and these were false ones ; 
for at the general election of the 
last-mentioned year his majority 
was larger than ever. 

On the other hand, it must al- 
ways be borne in mind that the 
majority of mankind, and not 
merely the ignorant or illiterate, 
jadge a good deal by what is super- 
ficial and conspicuous; and that, 
like a flock of sheep, where one 
goes the rest are very prone to fol- 
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low. When the failure of a Govern- 
ment in any of its more important 
functions is noised abroad, and be- 
comes the talk of the market-place, 
thousands will inquire no further, 
but will accept the popular impres- 
sion of the moment as sufficient 
and conclusive. Then, again, we 
have that other class to reckon 
with who pride themselves on 
being practical; who are all for 
‘‘measures not men,” and regard 
allegiance to principle as an ex- 
ploded superstition. In their eyes 
the best administrators are neces- 
sarily the best rulers. And if the 
Government of the day fail to 
take due account of either of these 
two last-mentioned factors in the 
formation of public opinion, they 
are likely to repent of it. Lord 
Salisbury may console himself with 
the reflection that to deserve suc- 
cess is more than to command it. 
But such is not the opinion of 
the multitude, who have a vulgar 
prejudice in its favour. They 
are, however, lenient judges in the 
long-run, and will condone many 
miscarriages both in policy and 
legislation, if satisfied only that 
they have not been incurred by 
any flagrant breach of common- 
sense. 
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